otrrAvtfS ROY COtiim bas set this splendid 
novel, a depast^e fvon^ h» «usual ^enre, gainst a 
picture of ViT^nia Qity, Nevada, on the famous 
Ck>mstock Lode, dtiring the honanaca period 1859— 
1878. It was a city of numbered days, but those 
days were blaaoned in silver and Rold. 

And 4 t was here in the savage w^orld of the 
Ooxnstock JLode that h 4 alco 2 m I^uglas was de* 
termined to Und bonanza, and to prove the miners' 
maxim, As many days as you are in borrasca, 
juL-t that many days shall you be in bonanza.** 

Borrasca ^failure. The word applied to a good 

p^t of Nlalcolm's previoxis life. But when he 
arrived in Virginia City, he began his fight for the 
things he wanted — wealth, success and Althea, so 
“inpulsive, so spontaneous, so feminine. 

* In his way stood his boyhood friend, Lxtgan 
Berkeley. Malcolm had resented for years the calm 
confidence of this aristocratic southerner. Xheir 
long frlendsliip as boys and thcxi %s comradcs^in- 
arms in ihc War betw-een the States could not 
suppress Malcolm*s jealousy. No scheme was too 
daring, no Bght too bloody for Malcolm as he took 
hib bitter stand against the man wlio had always 
had the things in life he felt should also be his. 
Kxen the shock of the bistorie fire which played 
havocg with the city was not too brutal for him to 
turn |t to his own advantage and prove to Logan 
that he, too, ctmld be locd cjf the universe. 

Mr. C'ohen, a veteran craftsman known to many 
readers for li^ mysteries, has injected into this 
novel all the cojifhcting emotions of greed and 
revenge to give us a brill portrait of a man who 
gambles all he has win or But at the same 

time he lias poi. '^yed'^in HOfi R ASCIA an authentic 
picture of one of the most exciting chapters in -* 
America's History. 
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I86S 

Ai iHF TOP oi rhe pass the ruad widened. The driver of the lead 
wagon fulled over lo the side and st(»pptd. 1 he other wagons in the 
tram did the same thing so that there was now silent e where before 
(hue bad been theaeakipg of hctvy wheels cm the hard, rutty road; 
the shonriiig of duvets, tlie\ei%e!ess tinkling ol the tiny silver belk 
vhnh adorned tJi^ haineN'i ol all the mules 

this bleak, unshad(<l emmeiue, (he\ looked down upon a 
grnnAind bair^m rounti>, a seri'^s ol tansons and ravines between 
s» irk and forbidding mountain'* J lies ga/cd upon a land wfiere 
there w.,is no vcgetdiujfi save sparse, dust rover ed sage which (!|ung 
de'peta^ely to the unfiuitiol soil 1 he) weie looking iipon*th? harsh- 
est and must hightcniiig kmd in a’i^the West, a land where there 
was no watt i, v heo nothing girw and animals ciJlild ngt live, where 
tod.iv ilu le w IS brilliani, blinding " mshint and in winter there was 
bittn, blinding snow * ^ 

I hcv Wire looking d.*wn upon rhe ugliest ftind m the world, ind 
the richtst 1 hey wei^ looking at ihe gnin rOck and (boking.dust 
whi( h hhnketed Uiejf'oinstotk Lode Thev were ga/ing at a fabulous 
bit of ground. s«arcely more than two miles m fenglh, beneath the 
surface of whiih there lay more than foui hundred million rlollar^ 
woirh ol silver^ md gold 

A short distance alic uf, and to the right of the ro ul.f^ifoiiy^it David* 
son reathed into the cloudless sky, dirrmnaLing the landsiape. Fif- 
teen huruhed fvet beknv4ts\opnio>t p<iint,,the Mty began, spreading 
and Sprawling downwiid and noithwafd and southward, a city of 
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fantasy and of harsh reality, a city which was not yet- nine yean old 
and which already had a population of more than twenty thousand, a 
city which had risQi# from barren rock and utter desolation and 
which produced nothing except incalculable wealth. 

Virginia City, Nevada: heart 6f the Comstock Lode; Virginia City, 
which recognized no laws save those of its own making and worshiped 
no God except success; Virginia City, where patipers became mil- 
lionaires overnight, and where, with equal facility, millionaires were 
reduced to poverty. 

Scattered about the precipitous slope of Mount Davidson were 
buildings: handsome homes of brick and stone and wood, flimsy 
shacks, flimsier lean-to's. A straight line running north and south 
marked the principal street of this incredible place. Below the main 
traffic artery could be seen the stacks of the mills and hoisting plants, 
the low looping roofs of the mine buildings and the dumps adjoin- 
ing each of the shafts. And now, as the newcomers listened in the 
thin clear air of that great altitude, they heard faintly the beat of the 
city's heart: the continuous* throb of the stamps in the great mills as 
they pounded the silver- and gold-bearing quartz to pow'der; the 
shrill cacophony of the mine whistles, each in a different key; the 
frequent jolting blasts from the underground sto[>es. 

From their liigh vantage point the travelers tould see the gaunt 
hoists, and even tliey could not differeniiaie one from another; they 
knew the names of 'many because already those names had T>ecome 
legend: the Kentuck, the Best & Belcher, the Crown Point, the Gphir 
where the original bonanza had been struck, the ChoJlar PotoSii, the 
Yellow Jacket, the Mexican, the Gould 8c fT-urry, the Savage. The 
ininc^ did not ring the city, but cut straight tjirough it and under it 
as thoii^hto ser\'e warning that here there was no concession to soft- 
ness or gentleness or beauty, tit«t hera was a city which had neither 
time nor thoyght ffcr the more gracious asj:>ecis of life. 

.South of Virginia City could be seen the harsh eminence which 
was called the Divide and w^hich m^de it impossible for them to see 
Gold Hilb second only in size and wealth *and importance to Vir- 
ginia City. Zigzagging eastw^anl? gnaw'ing thtough the mountains, 
were Gold Capyon and Six-Mile Canyon, ancf still farther off, and 
thousands of feet cK)wii, they could ^ee in the crystal clarity of the 
August* afternoon the flat stretches which marked the formidable 
forty-Mile Desert and its grim sister the Twenty-sij. Mile Desert. 
Somewhere fn^those barren areas was the Humboldt Sink, w'kere a 
river, wearied by its hopeless Jight against nature, sinks miserably 
into the parched ground i^iid disappears.* 

. This was the Washoe: the Washoe mountains and the Walshoe 
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valleys. This was the spot at which— terif twelve, fifteen years pre- 
viously— prospectbrs had camped on their way to the California gold 
fields beyond the Sierras. With their eyes on ihfc snow-capped moun- 
tains ahead, and their hearts hot with tales of (California gold, they 
had paused on the barren patch of giound which was later to become 
Virginia City only long enough to recover from the agony of the des- 
ert, and to await the melting of the snows in the passes. 

All through the years of the California g<3ld rush they had crowdert 
the Emigrant Trail wliich led right through the Washoe; they had 
camped in Gold Canyon and Six-Mile Canyon; they had kept their 
eyes upon distant horizons and ignored the fabulous wealth which 
lay under their feet. They did not know that they rested u[K>n laiul 
to which they would some day return because it was infinitely riche? 
than the El Dorado they were seeking. 

They came, an endless stream of strong men and weaklings, of 
women and children, of horses and mules and oxen and dogs. They 
came m covered wagons and on horseback and afoot. 7’hey paused in 
Gold Canyon only long enough to gathei*fresh strength. Tiiey rested 
and grumbled and moved on. They continued toward a CJalifornia 
gold country which was no longer as generous as it had been: they 
left this bleak mountain and its grim canyoii.s never suspecting that 
many of them would return to the bit nl barren land because it was 
to prove more incredible than incredibility itself. 

7'he ears of those in the wagon train on die pass were assailed by a 
new sound. A Wclls-Fargo stage, pulled bv six powerful mules, rattled 
by, cU’iver in front, armed messenger behind him, riding backward. 
The stage w'as headed toward the Geiger Grade, up which the wagon 
train had just toiled. It carried two passengers and it also ciyriccl 
bars u[ gold and silver consigned to banks in San Francisep atid^ac- 
ramento. The driver and th guard ;inaved as thev rattled past. And 
then they weie gone. It was as though the newr oners liad broken the 
last link of a chain which bound them -how^cvei teiiuoiisly—to the 
vast country Ififlg to the west. 

And now the mules wt re rested, and the w:tgon train was ready to 
move once again. Now that they \sa?re at die threshold of V’^^iginia 
(-iiy, there seemed tifbc less urgency. The men and wo*men niPoved 
around, stretching ctaniped leg^5 keeping their eyes locuscd upon the 
town ahead of them. 

And then a ^licnoinenon occurred, a* thing that was unexpected 
and sgiitling. 

It was inidafternoon, bur the sun had started to dip nfward the 
.west. It dropped back ol^ilTe crest ol j\fount Davidson, and the cast 
side of the mouiuain took on a niaiuk of sliadow. 
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The shroud of gloom crept slowly down the mountainside. Within 
an incredibl/ short sp^ce of time the whole of Virginia City was in 
the shadow cast by jihe formidable peak. The rest of the countryside 
was still drenched with sunshine because only the city itself lay on 
the precipitous slope of the mofintain. 

And now, when day was still upon the land, when it was yet bright 
on the peaks and along the ridgdSs, a premature* darkness enfolded 
Virginia City. Even the forces of nature seemed here to conspire to 
make this city different from all other cities. 


II 


With a grk\t shoijTinc; and cracking of whips, with a great straining 
of mules and haiiit“%s and a < reakiiig and gtoaning of wheels, the cara- 
van rolled on. 

Two oi the wagons were different from all the others because or* 
nate wooden signs had beeti imposed on their canvas siftes. I'he 
signs were brave with gold lettering on crimson backgrounds, and 
they announced that Piofessor Brutus Carmichaers Great Anjal- 
gamated Shows were invading Viiginia‘City for a «ilay^of indefinite 
cluration. 

In the back of one of the gay wagons a young man of twentv-six 
and a girl of seventeen sat on campstools, their bodies giving with 
each violent lurch of the lumbering vehicle. They had ridden that 
wa^for days, solaced by the thcjughi that Jor every journey— even 
for this journey— there must be an end; and now that the goal was 
in-sight They were filled with ii^ensc «f exhilaration, of achievement. 

The girr^ cleai^bluc eyes w'ere shining with excitement; she was 
smiling; she was gay. Malcolm Douglas looked down upon hei from 
his greater height and greater age. « ^ 

“Sometiimes, Althea," he said lightly, "you remind me of a seven- 
tecij-year-cjd girl." 

She looked*at him and laughed. She said, "f know what you mean, 
Malcolm. Todav-nJiis afternoon- 1* feel like that." 

"Because the journey is almost over?" 

"No." She shook her he^d. "Because at the end pf it is Viiginia 
City." . 

It had been a long journey and a hard one. But interesting. Up 
from the fertile Saciameiito Valley, through the Sierri forests where 
there were aspens on the Ijjigh meadows, willows an^d aiders *along 
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the streams; high, straight fir trees with tapering cones; cedars bend- 
ing readily befoie the omnipresent winds; ydlow pin^s, and, at the 
highest levels, the lodge-pole pines which wereAy^iown as tamaracks. 
I'hey had made camp on tht incredibly beautiful shores of Lake 
Tahoe and h^nd marveled at the existence of the great lake at such an 
altitude; they had followed a narrow, twisting, tortuous road; they 
had descended intb a valley; and \hen, at length, they had struggled 
up the well-nigh impossible Geiger Grade until they had come in 
sight of the brash new Inetropolis of the Comstock. 

Althea was the daughter of Professor Carmichael, who owned the 
traveling troupe, and of the ample, serene blond woman who had 
been Anna Schultz of St^ Louis until an odd seeking after romance 
and adventure liad caused her to mairy the Professor. Anna rode with 
the Professor and the diiver, high up on the seat in the fore part o!E 
the wagon. The remaining men*bers of the troupe were scattered 
through the wagon train, and two of the wagons were loaded with the 
baggage and theatrical paraphernalia which would shortly be dis- 
played for the en ertainnient-hungrv deifi/ens of the Comstock. 

M^aUolm Douglas wa:> the outstanding ieature of the show. He was 
a knife •thrower and a good one. To climax his act, he hurled his 
knives at a living target, and that target was Althea. The element of 
danger had amused bfith of them, not because they were unaware, 
but because it seemed nniniportant. An accident could happen, of 
coinse. rhe slightest movement on her pait, the tiniest deflection of 
his wrist, and tragedy could intiude wheie only entertainment had 
been planned. But both understood that this was the element which 
gave zest to the act Without it. their perfoimance would mean noth- 
hig. . 

He said: "I’ve never seen \uu this way Althea. Just what tdeSs nave 
you got in that pretty J ilc head ol y.^Urs?" . . 

blic smiled saucily and looked up at him firnPundej* long blond 
lashes, ‘‘iholks liave gotten rich m Virginia City,” she said. ‘1 might 
1>e lucky.” 

“V^ou’d make a most a"' ti active miner. I can^see vou with pick and 
shovel or whatever ti>#U they use . Just how do you^propoje to 
pui sue this wealth?” * 

Hei eves grew seno js lor a •moment. donc't know, Malcolm. 
Truly I don't. But il even a small fraction of the stories we've heard 
about \uginiaJ[Jir> is tiue . . • • 

”Lo*>king for a inilJionaice husoand?” His lips went W^ing, but 
his gray eyes weie not. 

. "Pei haps.” She niade# a ’gesture which, encompassed the whole 
wagon train, the figures of her parents, riding with the driver, the 



luggage piled .high abdut them, the crude comforts of the wagon it- 
self.’ “I shan’t do this al! my life.” Radiance returnecl tocher face, and 
she put her hand inrlhs. “Oh, Malcolm," she said, “why can’t you be 
you and also rich?" 

He flushed. "1 don’t know, my dear. Maybe I’ve gone at it the 
wrong way. Perhaps I made a mistake to be born in South Carolina 
and to be just old enough to enter the army when the war broke out," 
He continued to banter with w'ords to conceal his worry. “You mean 
you're above marrying a poor man, Althea? Even one who loves you 
as much as I do?" 

She siglied. “I’m afraid so. But let’s not despair. You may be walk- 
ing down a street in Virginia City some day and stumble over a gold 
ijjuggct big enougli to make us rich." 

**J doubt it’s done that way." 

"I knov'. . . ." She leaned close to him. so that her hair brushed his 
<hcek, sending a hot thrill through his lithe, well knit body. "What 
brought you here. Malcolm? What caused you to give up law studies 
in San Francisco to seek a job with this show? You wouldn’t have 
joined if we hadn’t been headed lor Virginia City, would you?" 

"Probably not." 

"Then why—" She made nn impatient gesttne. "1 declare, Malcolm 
Douglas, you’re the most exasperating yopng man I ve ever met. I’ve 
known you for almost three months; I've fallen in lo^e with you; 
we’ve talked about getting married— and I still don’t ktiow anything 
about you." 

"1 was born June 26, 1H43," he began gravely, but she cut him off. 

"Y^u never answer personal ([uestions sViiously. What’s so ini- 
porlltni? Why is it a secret? I have a right to Know." 

"What right?" 

*"The fact that in love with each other." 

"Thar doesn’t give you any right, Althea. Now if %ve weie en- 
gaged ...” 

"We’ve |)ecn over aU that before," 

"An^ we always get Wick to v here we started." The wagon hit a 
rut, slued violently. 1 he driver cuised graphically and howled at his 
mules. Althea was thrown into the young man s arrn<. He held her 
for a nmmeiu, then, as the wagon lighted itself, he perched her once 
Again on her canipstool. He*said, as though there had been no inter- 
ruption; "V8s#l have a secret. It isn’t a .very important one, or very 
exciting. It’s as simple and ivicprnplcx as 1 am, and my reason for not 
telling you is just as siinpje." 

"What is it?" 
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“It would give you unjustified hope.. It would cloud your vision 
of your own^lu ture.“ 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake! You talk in riddlfcs. Why don’t you say 
something besides words?” * 

hcy’rc all 1 know. I'hey’re the«only things Tve ever learned that 
are useful. Except knife throwing, of course.” 

Silence fell beteveen them, a srience that overlay a harsh symphony 
of creaking wheels, exhortations of mule skinnets, the tinkling of 
little bells on the harness of the mules. 

Althea’s effect on Malcolm was a constant source of ama^^enient to 
him. Site was alternately an impulsive, spontaneous child and a cal- 
culating, mature woman. She had a him, young, exciting body, and 
a mind which probed unerringly to essentials. 

She wasn’t at all like the lew giils he’d known in the past, not^ai 
all like the girls he’d met in his native state, or during t!ie four grim 
years when the Confederacy had be<*n stiuggling to establish itself as 
a new nation. She had none of the affectations, none of the vaporings, 
none of the indirection which he had >earned to asvo<iate with the 
opposite 2»ex. She vcas almost masiiihne in her fearless approach to 
life, avd at the same time so ictniiiine that she made him ache all 
over with wanting her. 

He had the desire t<i tell her things about Iiimsejf, intimate things, 
things which could oniv bcol intcrea to someone who loved him and 
wished to undei stand. But he had lc»arucd to keep his guard up at all 
time,?, to cloak himsc 11 with a mantle of invulnerability. He had lived 
much within himself; he coulfl not readily change that. 

But, on impulse, he did say something. He said it lightly and 
casually, and w'atchcd for her rcactivm. 

He said, **Stij)pose f told ) lu tHat 1 own a mine in Viigini® City?” 

She star ted to laugh thirking tlia'Jir was jesting. Then she taught 
an inmnsitv m his eves and about his lips, and slie fi owned ^lightly. 
“A mine*"”' she asked, cxpci lenring a new excitement. 

A shadow cii fussed his lace, ai’ie a mercenary little thing, aren’t 
you? At efus m<»iiieru sou le nor ihudinc >t «ne at : 11 . Yuu’ie think- 
ing of (ioIJais and cery.s, ol silver a»d gohl.** His voice became harsh. 
“Well, I'm soirv to uf>appoint you, my dc\ar Yes, 1 ovvfl a mine h*cre; a 
miserable luih‘ hole iri the g^mnul whivh has never pjid i cent and 
never will, a mine that is dchniuly and }.eimanenth m bona^ra,” 

“Borrascar” She i night iJic* »'ew W04I and tinned it over in hSi 
luiriil^ se.tr hirfg lor its tficnniiig 

“Boii.isca.” ho icpeatetl. "Tf voii ejer had road the SnirFraiiiisio 
^newsp.'t}>eis, ypu’d rriwjyiiic the word. You’d know all the jargon ol 
silver mining. 3 iu'. no, you won't even reaJl. It’s simpler to ask.’* 
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She ignored the hurt and the anger in his voice. She asked again 
for the xneanfpg of the, word. 

''Borrasca means 'jvorthless/ '* he said. ‘It’s a Mexican mining 
term. It's the opposite of bonanza, and even you know the meaning of 
that one." 

The topic fascinated her: she wouldn't let go. “How do you know 
your mine is worthless?” 

“It’s been proved worthless. Conclusively. So don't pin any hopes 
on it. Try to go back to thinking of me as you did until a few minutes 
ago, as a person whose past has been destroyed and who has mighty 
slim pros[jects for the future.” 

She said, “I want to know more.” 

*”1 don't know any more. I’rn not a miner. I've never seen a mine, 
ciccept those workings around Hangtown, and I didn't even under- 
stand them.” 

“Then why did you make this journey?” 

“Curiosity. And also because I don't particularly give a damn 
where 1 go or what I do.”« He softened his tone. He spoke almost 
gently. “Forget the mine, Althea. I mentioned it to see what effect it 
would have on you. It never has meant anything to me, and it doesn't 
mean anything now.” 

“Then that isn't the sole purpose of your trip here?” 

Her instinct was uncanny, but be was angry and refused to en- 
lighten her further. 

“1 may have another reason,” he said. “If so, I intend keeping it to 
myself. And now, suppose we forget diis silly discussion. Suppose . . 

She looked toward the front of the wagon. The high seat with the 
thref people on it obstructed her view. The canvas walls prevented 
herefrom .seeing the sides of the i\>ad. The only opening w^as at the 
rear. 

“It's all wrong,'^. she said gently. “We can only look backwards, 
Malcolm. We ought to be looking ahead/’ 


III 


Professor Bn^rrus Carmichael's Grand ATaalgamateS Shows rf ached 
Virginia dity in the midst of confusion,* 

C Streei—stretching as unswervingly foom one end. to the other a? 
the backbone of a fish— was jammed witlli traffic: ireight wagons 
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loaded with merchandise, and heavier on^s carrying ore; eluant car- 
riages gleamjfig -with fresh varnish and silver trim/nings; saddle 
hones and saddle mules; a procession of a dqeen braying jackasses 
freed temporarily from their labors in the mihes and celebrating 
%viLh an ebullience whidi long since had won them the appellation 
of Washoe canaries; pedestrians weaving precariously in and out of 
the welter, crossing from one wooden sidewalk to another; a few chil- 
dren, a few impassive Chinamen, a stage arriving at the Weils-Fargo 
office from the Carson.Vallcy; a shift of rugged, mustached miners en 
route from a mine mouth to the nearest saloon for their fust in- 
vigorating shots of the type of raw whisky which was known locally 
as tarantula juice; a few primly dressed ladies moving into and out 
of narrow little stores; a few other ladies— definitely less prim but 
certainly more noticeable— enjoying an evening stroll before starting 
work on the Line, wliich was situated one block downhill on D Street. 

The evening air was heavy with the shouting and Airsing of 
teamsters and mule skinners, with greetings yelled from friend to 
friend, with deen-voiced latighter, with the barking of dogs. And over 
It all lay, like a thin patina of sound, the delicate tinkle of the harness 
bells. 

At the corner of \Jnion and C, something happened to make con- 
fusion nioie confused. All of the arteries crossing C at right angles 
were steep and straight; Union was the steepest of all, and, being the 
most important, was the most used. 

A yagon driver, headed down Union from B, had made the mistaKe 
of not applying the brake to hif wheels. The heaw wagon had moved 
faster and faster, so that in spite of the piofane exhortations of the 
driver the vehicle got out of control. The mules became panickv; the 
driver wielded his wHfip and sawW on the reins without a^^ili the 
ensemble Jet the aitrartion of j^avityj,ake over, and thus approached 
the intetsection of C and Union ai high speet^and with little re- 
straint. There the mules, the wagon, the driver, and ont disconsolate 
goat became i^iaictricahiv entaj. rled with the traftic headed north and 
south on C. 

A couple of wagorjp overturned* the males involved made wild, 
protesting sounds asHhey threshed about, and one of tlfe drivers on 
C Street approached the driv^ of the luriaw^ay, wagon and started 
explaining in no unmistakable language that be was held in very 
low esteem. That w as when the fight started. It was brief and merrv, 
and was appafently corujlucted ^^ithout too great raij^c-ir, there hav- 
ing been no affront to personal honor involved. Eventviallyuhe melee 
was called off, by other drivers because* it was necessary to unsnarl 
the traffic jam, the tw^o principal combatants rambled into the nearest 
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bit saloon for a few fortifying slugs of whisky, a semblance of order 
was restored, and traffic flowed again. 

The Professor looked at his wife. “Quite a welcome/' he said. 

She smiled and nodded. “I'm afraid nobody noticed your sign» 
Brutus.”' 

He shrugged and looked up and down the street, at the traffic— 
jam.or no jam—whkh blocked it from sidewalk to sidewalk. “We'll 
do well here,” he prophesied. “Men would rather pay to see high- 
class entertainment than to waste their energies in physical combat." 
He heaved a deep sigh. “I ask you, Mora, have you ever in your born 
days seen so many saloons?” 

“Brutus!” 

'“1 assure you, madam, that they are of only academic interest to 
rfte. A social snifter now and then, perhaps, but I promise you that 1 
have permanently parted company with the demon rum. I was men- 
tioning merely an observable fact, that already 1 have seen more 
saloons than one finds in San Francisco.” 

Mom turned to the driver to inquire whether he knew where they 
were going. The big muscular man hunched his shoulders and spat 
tobacco juice over the rim of the off-frpiit w’heel. 

Street, didn't you say, ma'am? 'Tween Taylor an' Washington.” 

“Yes. He called it a mansion. Perhaps you know him: a Mr. 
O'Mara?” 

“Brian Boru O'Mara?” The driver was suddenly interested. 

“That's right.” 

“Ma'am, everybody hereabouts knbws Brian Boru O'Mara. jflver>- 
body knows his mansion/' Something seemed to strike the drivci 
as exceedingly funny. He threw back his heild and roared with deep- 
bell^edilavghter. “So that*s where ^ou’re goin' to stay, is it, ma'am?” 

The Professor inquired the <ause of the driver's merriment. “You'll 
find out. Professor# But J better leave the O'Mara tell you about ir 
himself.” 

At the corner of Taylor and C, the two wagons h had been 
rented by Professor Cajrmichael cut loose trrriii the otheis, Vhey were 
loadedkwith the personaPand professional belcyigings of the members 
of rife troujTe.^ ' 

The two wagons swung right on«Taylor Street and began their 
slow, tortuous tw'o-hlo(k climb. The street was deeply rutted and hard 
^s rock. The metal rims of. the w^agon wheels slipped and slid and 
crashed into«t|je rocky depressions, jolting tike passengers and ejiusing 
a great pif>testing wail to arise from the compartments where the bag- 
gage had been stored. “It's on top of the«hi[l, ma'am . . . not way on, 
top, but might' nigh. You* jest hang on an' I'll git you there.” 
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I'hey crossed B Street, and in doing so got a glimpse. of the Storey 
County Court House. They continued up into the €ast-gathering 
night, and then, at the corner of A Street, tlxeyPsflvung left and went 
halfway down the block. 

The driver halted his six mules in front of the mansion. 

“This,” he said jvith a scarcely,concealed chuckle, “is the mansion 
- the most famous one in Virginia City." 

The way in which he said it carried a* significance which tran- 
scended the mere size St the residence before which they had stopped. 
The Professor wanted to question him, but by that time the second 
wagon had pulled up behind them and the members of the troupe 
were spilling out, stiff and cramped and sore from their day of brutal 
jolting. 

A huge voice boomed from the front steps of the big house: “Well, 
if it ain't me old friend Brutus Carmichael! And all his Ijjttle play- 
mates." A human avalanche bore down on the Professor, and the 
giant wrapped the pudgy little man in a bearlike hug. “Welcome 
Jiome, Professor. Welcome home. Mom?" Mr. Brian Boru O’Mara 
waved his hand proudly at the big house which gazed down at them 
from it5 background of harsh, ugly mountain. “What do you think of 
it, folks?" 

There were exclamations of surprise and pleasure from all the 
members of the troupe. Some of them had been more than a trifle 
appalled since reaching the outskirts of Virginia City; they had felt 
that even the hardihood gained by years of trouping might be put 
to uTvdue strain in this wild new town. But this . - . 

The mansion of Mr, Brian Boru O' Mara was two stories in height, 
faced east, and was solely constructed. It was of no discernible •rrhi- 
tectural style, though on each of its four roof corners it bulgbtf pre- 
tentiously into the efT^ i o; ii^dievaMjattlements. 

It was constructed sv)lidly of brick and stone, •and it gazed down 
upon the city, upon the rnine^ and mills, upon the activity of C 
Street, upon A^distant mount.vns, and upon the long winding scar 
which had been cut through by some forgotten convulsion of nature 
. . . the legendary Six*Mile Canyorff ^ 

The fieighters an<J their assistants started the work of unloading 
carrying it into tfie mansion. Brian Born O’Mara was 
an expansive host. He insisted that the Professor and Mom leave the 
detail work to j,hc others while h v accoriipanied him inside. He wSs 
fairly*bursting with pride of ownership and the ple»\fre of hosting 
such a crowd of boarders. 

• The men of the part4r Helped the leaqjsiers. O'Mara hailed two 
Chiftamen whom he called Wing and Sing, and instructed them to 
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pitch in and help. The Professor requested Malcolm .Douglas to en- 
list the assistance of his fellow troupers so that the ^task of trans* 
ferring their belong^nigs from the wagons to the house should take the 
shortest possible time. The ladies of the troupe, aching and weary, 
but stimulated by the excitement of having reached their destination, 
followed their host up the steps and into the house. 

The interior of the mansion wks warm with fellow light. They 
walked into a spacious patlor, and there was a chorus of Oo-oohs! and 
Aa-aahs! which delighted the generous, hospitable heart of Mr. Brian 
Boru O'Mara. 

The inevitable chill of night had been tempered by a fire. The cen- 
ter of the tremendous room was dominated by a massive .crystal 
chandelier which hung from a ceiling on which a great deal of elabo- 
rftte art had been daubed. Cherubs Boated hither and yon on Im- 
probable^clouds, a definitely feminine angel tooted a long trumpet, 
and a gentleman with long whiskers looked down on the gathering 
from what seemed to be an awkward horizontal position. 

The floor was enriched 'with thick purple carpeting which ran 
from wall to wall and was only here and there stained with tobacco 
juice. There was a great deal of heavy, black oak furniture, and more 
furniture which was delicate in structure and resplendent with gilt. 
The heavy furniture was upholstered in jslick, shiny mohair, the gilt 
pieces in brocade. It was all slightly the worse for wear, hpt impres- 
sive for all that. 

There were mirrors everywhere, huge sections of plate glass which 
multiplied the size of the room and accentuated its omateness. There 
were two highboys, two maihle-topped tables, four hassocks, a mo- 
haiiil^qjd-walnut couch, three bras» cuspidors, •and a rosewood piano. 
The walls were papered, and i^the pa^er was torn in spots, that only 
served to add to t^je air of informality in an otherwise too formal 
room. The hangings at the windows were of heavy plush and of a 
shade to match the carpet. 

But it was around t^e walls, between the rreiling and the topmost 
fringe^Df papering, that the designer had done himself most proud. In 
an efa of liBer^l scrollwork, an expert with a jl^aw must have gone 
mad. It was elaborate, startling, and* it circled fltie four walls of the 
room. 

• Over the fireplace manteLthe scrollwork concentrajted. There was 
one area, perfb^ps ten feet in width and five*feet in height, in which 
the artist ^ad permitted all Jhi} gingerbread tendencies to run wild. 
It would have been bewildering except thauevery thing focused on a* 
design in the center of the panel. 
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Planned to .catdi the eye— and si:^Exeeding admirably— were two 
sets of initials. Nb scrollwork on thesis they were can^ on a panel 
of polished black walnut, and carved by ^ maA^. 

It took no keen eye to decipher the initials. One set was definitely 
MDC and the other, more chastely and simply, MM. They were intri- 
cately boiund together by robust carving of leaves forming a half- 
wreath, and over the wreath was tfie figure of a dove in full flight. The 
dove, it appeared, was carrying something that might have been a 
laige rose, or a small cikbbagc, in its beak, and, ^herever it was going, 
it seemed to be in a hurry to get there. i. 

Below the intertwined initials, on the mantel, Was a large kerosene 
lamp, turned full and equipped with a reflector^* so that the light 
played inexorably on the lavish monograms. EVen the Profess^, 
weary as he was, had difiBiculty in tearing himself away from tne 
enormous work of art. 

D. C.-M. M.?" he pondered. '‘Neither set fits Brian Boru 
O'Mara." 

Mr, O'Mara appeared to find the renfeirk very funny indeed. His 
laughter shook the house. He said: “1*11 tell you all al^ut that one 
of these days. Professor. Meanwhile, I*d better be showing Mom the 
upstairs so she can decide where to camp her flock.*' 

On the way up the stairs, 0*Mara explained that he had engaged 
two Chinese boys, one to cook and the other to help generally, and 
that dinner would be ready in a couple of hours, which would allow 
the weary travelers time to freshen up. 

A long, narrow hall bisected the second floor. On eadi side of the 
hallway were three bedrooms. 0*Mara explained that he had two 
more bjpdrooms downstairs, one lajge, one small, and that he himself 
was occupying the large one. Mom was therefore privileged* t(^ dis- 
tribute her troupe as she wisli^d. 

She looked into the rooms, said nice things abJUt thejn, and made 
her decision with the calm, placid efficiency which marked every- 
thing she did? But before annquncing tlie decision, she consulted 
with her husband, a ritfial that applied to everything in their lives, 
for it gave to the ProSessor a feeling of importance which wls^defi- 
nitely at variance witTi the facts. 

One of the big corner front fooms Mom appropriated for herself 
and the Professor. Across the hall she placed Rudolph Kleinman— 
Rudolph the ^reat— star of the show, -and Heinrich Kramer, thi 
male half of a brother-and-^ter juggling team. In tha fhiddle room 
on the north side of the hall she a^apged to place Gri?gory and 
JMarcella Drake, their daped team; and across the hall she put Manny 
Hirsch, who was billed as Sambo and who was their blackface 
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comedian, and with him Malct)lm Douglas. One of (he rear comer 
rooms was nijirked for Althea Carmichael and Barbara Hamilton, 
the show's ‘'famous unger of songs," while the remaining upstairs 
room was to be o&upied in solitary grandeur by Heide Kramer, 
sister of Heinrich, and partner* in his act. 

There was a gieat clangor in the halls, upstairs and down. Men 
sweated with trunks and bags. Mbiti took charge, seeing to the proper 
distribution of the baggage, forestalling arguments before they 
started. 

"Then," she said, "we'll all use those lovely basins and pitchers to 
make ourselves clean. After that we'll go down for dinner, Mr. 
O’Mara. And I hope you've got plenty ip eat because I'm sure we're 
all starved." 

Mr. O'Mara reassured her. He draped one huge arm over tlie 
shoulder of his diminutive friend Professor Carmichael, and started 
downstairs with him, ignoring the confusion in the hallway. He 
whispered something to the pudgy little Professor in a conspiratorial 
manner, and Mom, watching, smiled affectionately. 

"By dinnertime," she told herself, "Brutus will be drunk as an 
owl. And the poor darling has earned it." 


IV 


In one of the smaller midjlle rooms, Gregory and Marcella Drake 
strij^ped olF their dirty, dusty traveling clothes. He appropriated the 
was<il)fisii} first while she threw robe about her slim figure and 
stretched out on the bed in aa ecstasy of relaxation. 

'Gregory Drake was moderately tall, slender and dark. His figure 
was good, arid he knew it. He also entertained the belief that he was 
handsome. 

In that he was wroi]g. His sharp black eyes were set too close, his 
forehttud was too low, afid the wave in his glQSsy black liair was too 
perfect, Hcf w^as a little man mentally and a toward physically. He 
had got nowhere ii\the theatrical profession and was going nowhere, 
and ihis—because he would not admit his own deficiency— he blamed 
€n Marcella. , 

Marcella i^’|s about five feet four inches, in heigirt and weighed 
approxinfaiely 120 pounds. She had the hard, firmly muscled body 
of the professional dancer,* and she looked years qldcr than her 
twenty-eight. 
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Marcella had been tired for longer than" she* could remember. She 
hated the life, the hardship, the bleakness of bpT future. She hated 
her husband, chiefly because she knew he ha&d her, and because 
he was vindictive and cruel, because he had a mean, waspish mature 
and a vitriolic tongue, because his oi/fn inferiority made him jealous 
when-certainly uiyil recently-th^re had been no cause for jealousy. 
Marcella was weary— oh, so terribly— of being i>enned up in a miser- 
able room with her miserable man. And that was the way it always 
Iiad been and always ftrould be: You start with love in your heari^ 
and the hard knocks are fun for a while. Then they’re no longer fun, 
and eventually hope dies. If by then love has died too, the road ahead 
seems too dreary, too long, too meaningless. 

Toweling his body, Gregory walked over to the big double be^ 
with its brass footposts and great brass canopy. He stood looking 
down at his wife. He said, “You’re losing whatever good l#oks you 
had." 

His tone was edgy. It signaled her that he wished to quarrel, and 
so she said nothing. I'hat much she had taught herself: to ignore him. 

She got up and dropped her robe. She walked to the washstand, as 
indifferent to her nudity as was her husband. She emptied into the 
big china jar the dirty water he had left in the basin, and she mopped 
the marble top of the washstand. 

Quietly, thoroughly, but indifferently, she soaped herself all over, 
iiaving first put a towel on the floor. The alkali dust seemed to have 
c ut deep into her fair skin; her jvhole body felt gritty. She scrubbed 
industriously, totally oblivious to the fact that Gregory was talking 
and still more unmindful of what he was saying. 

The water was cool aiftid refreshing. She la\'e(l her body with ftesh 
water and reached for a clean towel. She rubbed it over hci*face, ner 
neck, her breasts, and ju^ as she was <fbout to bend over to dry her 
legs she felt Gregory’s hand on her arm and she w%s flui^ around so 
violently that she would have fallen had she not grabbed the edge of 
the washstand. 

His face was close to hers, and his voice w^s*harsh. 

“God damn itl” he s*id, “You haven’t ansAvered me ’’ 

She mopped her torso and thighs, saying nothing. 

’I’m not blind,” he rasped. *1 can see whatV going on. But if 
you’ve got to turn whoie, why do you do it with a ileabitten dog lik^ 
Manny Hirsch?'^ 

So tlwt was it. I'he nanrfe cut through to her conscioiAnes^ making 
her feel resentful and angry and unclean. There was no fear in the 
glance she turned on her hu^and then, only bitterness and anger. 

“You’re a dirty little man witli a dirty ^little mind,’’ she said. 
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He struck c her. And he would have done it again except that 
something in *her ey^s Stopped him. “One of these days when you do 
that/* she said flatly', *“1*11 kill you.” 

She turned away from him, no longer afraid. Oh, she’d be afraid 
again and again and again; she knew that. But at the moment she 
had won, and it was a fine feeling, except that didn't know what 
it was she had won or why it had been necessaiy to win it. 

Manny Hirsch was the Sambo of the troupe, the wizened, lonely 
little man who had failed in life and who had even failed in minstrels. 
He was their blackface comedian. He played banjo and bones and 
harmonica. He told jokes and he sang a couple of funny songs, and 
he was most comic because he couldn't help being that way, because 
Qature had caused him to be born a misfit. Because people had al- 
ways laughed at Manny Hirsch, he had put himself on exhibition 
for them, the only trouble being that they didn't laugh quite hard 
enough to make him a successful performer. He had been tlje last to 
join the troupe, and he wqpld be the first to go it there should ever 
be need to retrendi. 

And somehow, soon after the troupe had been organized, two lost 
and lonely souls found each other. Manny Hirsrh and Marcella 
Drake had looked into each other's eyes and seen a mutuality id 
understanding, a comprehension ot suffering And «ince then, when- 
ever Gregory had been unusually difficult, Maicella had s^n Manny’s 
kindly eyes observing her, had iclt the wave ol sympathy, had known 
that in him she had a friend— the first liiend she’d had since girl 
hood. 

Tj^ere had been no open word, no sly touch i>f hands, no gesture. 
Until anoyv everything they had had to say to eacl) other had been 
accomplished in the couise of casual conversation, always in front 
of other people , yet each had known for some time that the 
other knew.'lt was a thing that was delicate and personal and very, 
very fragile. 

And now Gregory Drake had sullied it. Ffb had cloaked something 
clean*in garments that were filth-y. 

What he* dvl not know was that he fiad planted in fhe mind ot his 
wife a seedling wlkch must some defy sprout, a ‘thought which could 
never have been conceived by itself. 

In one of^lts corner rtKiins Althea Caicmif haei and Barbara Hamih 
ton finisned their washing, dpniied linen chemises, and lay side by 
side on the bed. 

Barbara was the troupe's, vocalist. She possessed a husky contralto 
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and had the gift of putting into any ^>allad a depth of ^hdmenulity 
which she was far from feeling. 

She was a large woman, luxuriantly cndowed^’^ith tnosc attributes 
best calculated to attract masculine attention. Yet her experience 
with men, until now, had all been on the more unfortunate side. It 
was natural, and in her case inevitable^ Barbara had the bad habit of 
falling in love, ana always with tfie wrong jwson. 

She had spent the last several years escaping from one love affair 
only to run squarely into another. With each fresh disaster she felt 
that she had learned the necessary lesson; following each disaster she 
embarked unerringly on a new and more devastating one. 

Barbara knew nothing about her roommate. To her, Althea was 
an immature child with a child's unreasoning courage. She had never 
gone beneath the surface of the girl who lay beside her, never sus- 
pected that Althea was all things to all people, that she studiously 
molded herself into whatever pattern was calculated to please her 
companion of the moment. She did not suspect that there was any 
depth to the child, any calculation . . . ahd in that she was unfortu- 
nately wrong because between the two women there could have been 
some sdl*t of bond, even though the forces that motivated them would 
always be different. Althea would be controlled always by her brain, 
Barbara Hamilton by her emotions; yet each was seeking for some- 
thing solid, and to each Virginia City presented opportunity. 

"It seems like a hard town," said Barbara. 

"Yes;" Althea w^as talking to herself rather than to her companion. 
"Notmt all what I expected," 

"Do you think we’ll be successful* here?" 

"I suppose so. Fathrt* was told that they're hungry for entertain- 
ment. They'll buy tickets to anything.'^ She was silent for a moment, 
and then she said something which Barbara accej^ed as the query of 
an innocent, untutored young girl. "Wouldn't it be VonderfuV* 
asked Althea, *^ci^find your own millionaire here?" 

Barbara smiled indulgently, "f ouppose so, she agreed. "When I 
was your age, that's wl^t I used to }ipf>e forf ' 

In the front comer* room~acr#ss the hall from Mom and the Pro- 
fessor— Rudolph Kleinman and Heinrich Kramer stood at the win* 
dow looking down on the lights, the smoke, the stark ugliness of 
Virginia City. 

They were both tall, both dark, both originally from CSermany; 
but there the similarity epded. 

Rudolph was a great man in his field, and if he fell far short of 
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being as gpreat as he believed himself to be that was qyily because the 
ego had outgrown the man. 

“To this place I ctt^me/* he said. “Here there is great wealth. Here 
one can become very rich. But the place, it is hideous.** 

Heinrich Kramer, the juggler, nodded. He never argued with any- 
one, and particularly not with Rudolph. “A Iona way it is from Ber- 
lin,** he agreed. “For Heide and myself, there will be no going back. 
We are old, as jugglers go, and soon we no longer will have the skill.** 
He stopped, and a smile of rare charm apj^ared. “But I talk so 
wrong. Is not this the land of opf>ortunity? Yes, better to see the pos- 
sibility of success as you see it, Rudolph, than to wrap myself in 
glpom.*' 

^ Rudolph said: “It is my intention to remain here. Other men 
have grown wealthy in this fantastic place. What other men have 
done, Rudolph the Great can do." 

Heinrich nodded and pretended to agree. But he knew that Ru- 
dolph was wrong. He kn^w that Virginia City offered nothing to 
Rudolph except a brief interlude of optimism, while to him and his 
sister it offered not even that. 


Mom sat in the rocker near the window. Faintly from downstairs 
there came to her ears the sound of two masculine voices raised in 
song. That would be the Professor and his friend Brian Boru 0*Mara, 
filled with good fellowship and whisky. 

Mom smiled gently. She could hahdle her husband. She knew just 
when to give him straying room and when to pull in on the tether. 
Right now there were others who worried her much more than the 
Professor did. 

• - The Drakes, for instance.'* Through the wall she had heard the 
sound of sheir quarreling without being able to distinguish the 
words. She had heard it many times, and she knew that the end was 
not yet, because the basic note of cheir quarrels was steadily becom- 
ing Qiore somber, mora, dangerous. 

She had seen with placid, wise eyes the rer.cliing out of Marcella 
brake for ^}anny Hirsch, and noted Manny's instinctive re- 
sponse. That was something she’d have to watch. 

She was worried about Heide Kramer, too. Heide and her brother 
were charmipg, but they were moody,-* discouraged. And Heide 
didn’t have a roommate. She was alone, down at the t>ther end 
of the hall, alone with her loneliness. * ^ 

And Althea. Mom siglied. Althea might be all things to all people, 
bui to Mom ^hMMMh^hea. She’d require a lot of watching, that 
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daughter of here. It would take a deal of supervision to keep her from 
wrecking the lives* of others and her own life al^ng with it. 

This much Mom knew: It was too late to malie Althea over* She 
was a conti adictioii of good qualities and of bad. She could be guided 
but never controlled. But at least Mom understood her daughter, and 
that was 5omething| that no one el%e did. 

- In the room he shared with Manny Hirsch, Malcolm Douglas 
fitood at the window. He too was gazing down at the spectacle which 
Was Vizginia City, and listening to its sounds. 

The physical aspects of the country constituted a shock from 
which he had not yet recovered. Raised in the low flat rich coastal 
swuntry of South Carolina, he*d never experienced such forbidding 
^harshness of terrain. It was something to which he could not readily 
;£iccustom himself. 

Mountains. Yes, there had been mountains around San Francisco, 
hut those had been different. They had been rich and green, and the 
Valleys had been fertile. There had also been the bay to look upon 
whenever the fog lifted. It was a beautiful landlocked harbor, and 
it reminded him sonu;how of Charleston. Water he understood; lush 
vegetation he understood. It would be difficult, he reflected, to be- 
come accustomed to a lanil where there w»as no water, no vegetation, 
nothing save forbidding rock. 

He knew a great deal about the Comstock for one who had never 
been there. He had read and syiidied and talked. He had learned 
many things; but he had learned better than any other lesson the fact 
that the Comstock was different fr*om anything else he had ever 
known, that it was a land of new w^ys, new customs, new standaffis. 

Existence here would be different from the life hc*d know*n before 
the war, the life wdiich hau been*cut froA under him before he'd ever 
had a chance to know it well. It would be different from the gracious- 
ness with which he had dince rubl^ed elbows; it would l>e different 
from the devasifltibn to w^hich he I’ad returned in 1865 Whatever it 
was, whatever it offered, ft would be different, * 

Malcolm Douglas waS all tied up m knots. Some of th« knots«he 
understood and intended to unravel; there were others^ of which he 
was not even aware, "f'here were*ihings to be learned, things to be 
done. The land itself was a challenge: its hardness, its grimness, its 
promise of reward. 

Malcolm Douglas was Twonty-six years of age. AlrCadyglie had 
known conflict and suffering and disillusion. There seemed to be 
liule left that could be taken from him. Jie felt the formidable 
countryside reaching up to him, demanding to be understoodjr to be 
encountered ’fts own terms. He was young and resilient 
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Whatever w^s needed, somewhere in himself he would find those 
qualities. 

Three thousand juries away he had abandoned his false gods. 

In the streets and houses of the compact city of twenty thousand, 
more than a mile above the level pf the sea, men|, walked and talked 
and gambled and drank, and the thoughts of all of them were upon 
bonanza. 

Somewhere down below were men whose Aames were already be- 
ginning to take on stature: men like John Mackay and William 
Sharon and Adolph Sutro and Jim Fair and George Hearst and 
Lucky Baldwin. 

There were men who had given their names to the city, to the 
Lode, and to the richest of the mines; men who had never suspected 
that they' held the wealth of the Indies in their hands and who had 
let it go for a song or a bottle of whisky or out of sheer ignorance and 
good fellowship: men like Old yirginny, after whom the town had 
been named; Henry Comstock, who had given his name to the Lode 
itself; Gould and Curry and Norcross and Hale and Chollar and 
Potosi, men already forgotten while their names were If^coming 
legendary. 

It was America’s greatest land of opportunity. It bestowed its 
favors reluctantly, and then only upon *those of unfiaggiqg courage, 
dogged determination, and great luck. 

That much Malcolm Douglas kpew about the strange place to 
which he had come; that much he knew and respected. 

He recalled a maxim of Mexican silver nvning lore which the Com- 
stodt had learned and which h^d been passed on to him by sin old 
mi%et in a lunch room in San Francisco: “As many days as you are in 
horrasca, just that many da^ shall you be in bonanza.” 

Borrasca« The Vord applied to a good part of his life, to mapy 
days and many years, 

But for just as many days as h^ had been in bdrt^sca, that many 
days-*-that many years— wr- determined to be in 

bonanza. ^ 


V 


Dinner was a huge success. The food— which the chief dish wsas 
roast beef— was fine, plentiful, and well prepared. There were 
speeches, so that the gathering resembled a formal binquet. 
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Brian Bom 0*Mara bade them official Welcome to Virginia City. 
^is great voice boomed through the room bounced off the 
vails. He informed the ladies that this was the finast town in the West 
ind that they woiid be abl^ lb purchase everything their hearts de- 
ircd provided the» pockctbooks coutci stand the strain. He informed 
he gentlemen thaJvirginia City a sink of iniquity, but there was 
I twinkle in his eye as he spoke, and at le^st two of the gentlemen 
iecided they would go forthwith to see for themselves. 

He told them that a*man must be cautious in Virginia City, that 
!ven the most casual remarks must be carefully phrased because, as 
1 C explained, the tempers of most of the gentlemen were violent and 
•xplosive. It wasn’t a Aghting toWp, he declared; it wasn't a bad town 
. , but things had a way of hapfjpiing with startling abruptness. ^ 

He informed those who planned^ to wander the bypaths to be care- 
ful at all times, not alone because qf men who might seek fb relieve 
hem of their worldly goods, butvmore importantly— because of 
bvalking into open mine shafts. The'‘ big^shafts, he told them, were 
tafe enough because they worked twehty-four hours a day and were 
therefore observable; but there were also many which had been aban- 
loned, at least temporarily, and which yawned in highly improbable 
places. The only difference, he said, between falling into an operating 
mine and an abandoned one was tha^ in the former case your body 
was discovered more quickly. 

“And in conclusion," he boomed, “a word about myself. Several 
times tfiis night I have called yOu my guests. Would that such were 
the truth; would that 1 could afford, the luxury. 

“Unfortunately, you sefe before you a man virtually bereft ofema- 
terial things. This mansion is mine,* and the manner of its becthifing 
JO is p>€rchance neither interesting nor«dramatic,. but it is typical q£ 
this land in which the all of yez will be making four home tempo- 
rarily. 

"The carvedennials you see aie;f hose of Mathew D. Clayton. He is 
s man small of stature aifld of soul. He was my friend and partner in 
the early days of the Comstock. We pibspereef He fell in loj/e with an 
estimable young lady \9hosc initials you see intertwinednrith his over 
the mantel. Fortunatdly for her, Stic is not also intertwined with him. 
She broke her engagement while yet there jsas time, leaving Mathew 
Clayton with a Uvish home but m bride. 

“At that time he manipulated what he called a rfibrgagiration. 
When it had been completed, he and I were no longer partners. He 
had all the money, all our mining properties, all our prospects. I 
owned this mansion—which he did not ^ant. 1 could have crushed 
him between m*' two hands, but ’twould have Availed me nothing so 
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I accepted was allotted me with the best possible grace. That, 
my frientls, you will learn is the way of the Comst6ck. You seek good 
fortune, but you t^*e what you must. 

“ ’I'ls sad to confess that my own financial coit^dition is unstable. 
I can only say therefore that are all the gueAs of my heart, but 
that I am compelled to exact a mpager monthly tt'ibute from each of 
you. You are living in one of the finest homes in Virginia City. You 
will eat well. And for tHis you will each he charged $30 per month. 
•Tis a modest emolument, my friends. I trust*that from this moment 
on you will regard my home as your home. I tliank you.” 

The Professor made a speech. It was a gay little talk, not too co- 
herent, and more than a trifle alcoholic in tone. He assured them 
that they were all his children. He said that his great friend Mr. 
O^Mara had arranged for them to give their initial performance at 
the Opara House on Friday night, and that thereafter they would 
perform on any and all evenings that other shows had not been 
booked in . . . for at least as long as tlie good citizens continued to buy 
tickets at the box t)ffice and to spend money for Professor Car- 
michaePs Elixir of Eternity. 

He stated that he and 0 *Mara were now about to sally forth 
into the heart of Virginia C ty, there to distribute handbills an- 
nouncing the premiere, and to accept wjiatever good cheer might be 
forthcoming from a grateful citi/enry. IJe hoped that those wito were 
weary would retire early and sleep well. As for himself, they would 
find him laboring diligently in iheir»behalf on C Street. 

He beamed and twinkled and focused his eye-not withoJft diffi- 
culty— on Mom to estimate her reaction td his industry. She smiled 
aSiactjonately and bade him GcJtlspeed. Shc*^ promised to have cold 
towels ready for him at whatever hour he should return, and she 
Hoped he'd enjoyjiimself. 

The ProTessor sparkled. He extended himself to the uttennost limit 
of his very modest height, raised his glass, and said:«”kgive you Mom; 
the finest, most understanding wife a marr ever had. And the most 
beautiful.” 

The toa*st yas drunk. Chairs sciaped back fA^m the table. Afalcolm 
Douglas moved through the parh/f into the hall, and there he en-^ 
countered Althea Carmichael, 

"Are you going out?” she asked. 

He nc^effeA 

She iSokcd at him stcatlily. Then she touched his hand ever so 
briefly. 

"Good luck,” she said! 
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VI 


Malcolm Douglas had questioned O’Mara, so knew where he 
was going. 

The night was cold, and a wind howled down from the mounuins, 
whipping against him as though it were winter. It was a sharp, un- 
^pected contrast to the sunshiny warmth of the day, and he was to 
learn that it was always like that on the Comstock: windy and cold 
at night in summer; windy and cold all the time iniall and winter 
and spring. 

He walked northward a block and a half to Union Street, picking 
his way carefully in the blackness. The gacke^ pathways that did 
duty as sidewalks by the mere fact that they were elevated above the 
road were rutty and treacherous. To the throb of the city there had 
been addKxl the howling of the wind. 

He heard the continuous roar of traffic on C Street, the incessant 
shouting of teamsters who seemed never to sleep, the continuous 
shrill of the whistles at the hoists, the i>ounding of the stamps in the 
great reducing mills. He felt the pulsation of the city itself, and it 
seemed to reach up to him and tojieckon as it crouctied at the foot of 
the steep declivity which was Union Street. 

He paused briefly at the corner of'C and Union. On hu left was 
the great hoik of the International Hotel, on his right the doul^t&il 
allure of a saloon that called itself the Sawdust Corner. A group of 
squat, broad-shouldered men siood arguing vehemently, and Mai-' 
colm stopped to listen. He caught words and even whole serMences: 

“. . . John Mackay and the Kentuck . . . Millions . . 

. . and tlie Cr<?wn Point . . .” • 

“How about the Yellow* Jacket?” 

“But Mackay ... he wsfe just lucky.' 

“Luck! Don’t talk lile an idiot, ihey were in bonanza in the 
Crown Point just north of him, aiTd also in the Yellow Jacket to the 

south The Lode was running that way; it had to cut through the 

Kentuck. He figured that out. He’ll be a i.ig man around here.” 

A quiet voice said, “MayBe. For a while.” 

“What do you mean, ‘For a while'?” 

".Until he gets big enough to attract Sharon's attention. Then the 
Bank ciowd will crtish him." 
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“Like they've beaten Suiro?” 

"‘Like they've beaten cverybocfy. Sharon is smart. He lets others 
find the bonanzas/tnen he gathers them in." 

“Sutro is crazy anyway. His whole'tunnel ide^ is insane. If it was 
any good^ Sharon would take It away from him. ttfaaron has a way of 

knowing things. I hear he’s beerubuying Hale fefNorcross ’* 

Malcolm moved on. .The names he had heard were not entirely 
unfamiliar, for he'd done a great deal of reading about the Com- 
stock, but most of their talk was still gibberish. The men he'd over- 
heard had talked with such vehemence, such authority. It reminded 
him of the war years when private soldiers in the Confederate Army 
bad criticized grand strategy, had debated the merits of various gen- 
r^rals. They had talked authoritatively too. you hadn't known 
better, you'd have thought they knew a great deal. Or perhaps you 
agreed *with them and realized that nobody had the power to do 
anything about it, certainly not a man whose job it was to ride a 
horse, swing a saber, fire ^ pistol, obey orders, freeze half to death or 
almost die of heat, and to fight when and where and how he was told. 
The army had been confusing when you tried to think beyond your 
own little world. Malcolm felt that the Comstock could be confusing, 
too. He had absorbed enough to evaluate for himself. 

He walked south on one side of C Street, crossed, and came back 
to the corner of Union on the other side. It was ugly and drab, but 
somehow impressive and exhilarating: every second establishment a 
saloon and faro parlor; wooden sidewalks, little stores with fifteen- 
and twenty-foot frontages displaying handsome wares at higll prices; 
restaurants offering focds broiight^in from California. 

^Once again he got the impre^'sidn of sma 71 ness, or narroiyness. The 
whole town seemed hemmed in, restricted by the topography of the 
‘ barren country; it seemed loo crowded, too busy, too grim, too im- 
personak And tfee wind, so out of place on an August night, ripped 
and tore at the buildings, and none of the natives seemed to pay the 
slightest attention. * ® 

Malcolm walked* nprth on C Street, Kis thoughts down the hill 
fi^pm whence came the throb of industry. At the third corner north of 
Union, heHurned right and descended another steep grade. Even- 
tually he came tb a busy, sprawling area of mine buildings, and over 
the doorway of the shaft house was a simple sign that said “Ophir." 

The fa|>uIou$ Ophir, discovered first in 1853 a^ a surface working 
which^yielded a poor quality of gold add a great deal of blue stuff 
which dogged the rocken of prospectors and washed away their 
quicksilver; the Ophir which was tlie key to the entire Comstock 
Lode, and which had be^n treated with indifference and then aban- 
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doned by its original discoverers; the Ophir which had jSarecl into 
new life and wealth*not too long since. 

The buildings were squat, undignified, and &Dimpressive. The 
hoisting machinery Iroaned and growled as it brought little cars to 
the surface to be thndled away; and you knew that the cars 

were filled with quaJb which bore spver aiid gokl you would find it 
all very drab. \ 

Malcolm picked his way carefully south on & Street. Twice, despite 
the warnings of Brian Bcfru 0*Mara, he almost stepped into yawning 
mine shafts. It was dark down here after the brightness of the Ophir 
diggings. The whole stretch, back beyond Union Street, seemed com- 
post of tiny deserted mine workings, plus a few others which were 
being worked in desultory fashion. 

And then he found it: a decrepit hoisting works, a few bits of 
abandoned cable, a disconsolate dump, a tiny little structure jwhich, 
for want of a better word, you could call an office. And over the dcmr 
of the office was a crudely printed sign: big cypress. Beneath it the 
name ‘*Logan Berkeley, Supt.,’" had been printed, then smeared out 
with a few strokes of a paintbrush, and telow that the inscription 
“M. Douglas, Owner.'i 

Malcolm waited until his eyes became more accustcuned to the 
gloom. So this was Big Cypress, This was his property. This was what 
a little mine Icmked like when it was in borrasca. Barren, forlorn, 
ashamed of its past and without hope of the future; surrounded by 
other little mines which seemed ^o have made their own futile ges- 
tures and then given up in despair. 

He approached the shaft. It looked merely like a blacker spot ii>] 
the middle of the blackness. An unhfalthy stench arose from iL Ijt • 
backed away to avoid the odor, and in doina so stumbled and»aldiot*t 
fell over a rusty broken wheelbasrow. 

He remained there a long time, thinking. This t^i^as his piine, his 
property, the first thing he had ever owned. And what was it? A 
barren hole sunk idto barren ground; an emptiness in the middle of 
a fantastic city, and wortli nothing. It was a visual example of th^ 
word “borrasca.” . . . Malcolm remembered the definitipn: "the 
nadir of bad luck.” The nadir indeed— with a hole in it. > 

But the tiny spot— it* couldn’t hl^ve been more than fifteen feet in 
length— showed evidence of having been worked. That would be 
Logan Berkeley. The evidence of his labors was unmistakable. He 
had fouglit his fight before Abandoning the prospect. KnoWii^ noth- 
ing whatever about mines or mining, Malcolm could see that, and he 
felt a sense of relief, not uncoupled with justification. The mine wai 
about What he had expected, even though it looked different fron 
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anything that could have been anticipated. It looked as though it had 
been workpd earnestly and abandoned reluctahtly. And the other 
little workings a})6ut it looked equally desolate and hopeless. 

The gamble diat had failed, the mine whilh had never known 
bonanza. There was a sardonic satisfaction in ^serving the meticu' 
lousness with which Logan had caused his own name to be painted 
out and that of M. Douglas substituted. 

It was all very simple and understandable. Or rather, it would 
have been had Malcolm not heard stories of Logan's success else- 
where on the Lode. 

The Rattlesnake, That was the name of Logan's productive mine. 
Malcolm, with four years of wartime cavalry' training behind him, 
was rapidly getting his bearings. The Rattlesnake was off to the 
south. What was it they called the place? Cold Hill. The mines? He'd 
memotized them from San Francisco newspapers which seemed to 
print little except news from the Comstock. 

Names came back to him from the conversation he'd overheard 
outside the Sawdust Corner saloon: Yellow Jacket, Kentuck, Crown 
Point. They were in bonanza. They were in Gold Hill. The Rattle- 
snake was there too. 

Malcolm started south toward the Divide and Gold Hill. He 
wanted to see Logan Berkeley's mine. He wanted to see what a 
bonanza--€ven the smallest bonanza— looked like. 



MAjLCOLitl moved slowly through the lower town, that portion of 
Virginia City which spilled down the steep easttru flank of Mount 
Davidson and eddied about the mines ami mills and dumps. 

Down there he foufld no mcnsions, no stanch houses, no structures 
of brick kn(^ stone. Instead he found a congested area of wall-to-wall 
shacks, flimsily constructed and lacking every vestige of comfort. They 
were rooming houses, and there thousands of the miners lived. True, 
the men received $4 for an eight-hour day, which was the highest 
labor wagfc jp the world, and they could have afforded better^quarters, 
but tHIre seemed to be no happy medium: You were either above D 
Street, where there was a reasonable* assurance of comfort, or you 
were below, living in*ramshackle structures which were divided into 
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rooms by partitions of doth and paper, without* adequate water amd 
with the most primitive apology for sanitary accomodation. 

The noise in the lower town was incessant. It%;at on Malcolm’s 
ears as he moved tirough it, and he wondered how the men who 
lived down there etr slept. There wire constant pounding and a 
grinding, the shrieking of whistles at the hoists, braying of Washoe 
canaries, shouting of men, clangor of machinery, rumbling of duihp 
cars, beat of traffic ... of ore wagons and freight teams, of machinery 
being delivered and unloaded and assembled and put into opera- 
tion. 

The streets were not laid out regularly in the lower town. They 
jutted off at cra/y angles so that it was impossible to know where you 
weie unless you paused occasionally to take your bearings from thi^ 
imposing bulk of Mount Davidson itself and from the line of light 
which marked the north-to-South course of C, Street. 

Men aowded past Malcolm, unmindful of him, indifferent to iiim. 
They were powerful men, all. Some were en route to the mines and 
mills, some were headed toward the upper town, some were about to 
seek rest in the flimsy rooming houses. Many were sober, many drunk: 
some we?e quiet, som(» boisterous. But even the quietest of conversa- 
tions had to be pitched stridently in order to be heard at all above the 
roar. There was an effect of violence in the very speech of the men. 

Malcolm mounted again to the comparative quiet of C Street. Of 
course it wasn't quiet there, but it seemed to be. It wasn't attractive, 
either, but it was attractive by comparison with the lower town. 
Though the noise boiled up at him from below, he was no longer 
trapped in it. He smiled slightly and* struck off toward an eminence 
which juued up a half-mile to the south. 

The wind had abated. It had gone almost as suddenly af it'liad 
whipped down from one of the mountains of the Washoe Range. Its- 
absence enhanced his new feeling of tranquillity t^^hile iuaMrl&m- 
phasi/ed its temporary quality. 

He passed the^works of a great mine, the Bullion, of which he had 
heard great things promised. He didn’t know^much about it except 
that the San Francisco jA:change had not yet experienced ^iny gr^at 
excitement over its shares. He crossed the Divide and sa^ spread out 
before him the expanse which was Gold Hill. The town itself lay far 
below, at the bottom of a long, twisting grade. 

Actually, save for the break in the contour caused by Ae Divide, 
there was no certainty wliere Virginia City ended arM Gqjid Hill 
began. The streets of Gold Hill were not laid out as evenly as tiiote 
ofnhe upper town in Virginia City, and, at Jirst glance, there ap- 
pcared’to be fewer lights, fewer pretentious buildings. 



Across street from* the firehouse he saw the shafts of the Sandy 
Bowers-Eilly Om;(m mine, and tried to remembeir what he had heard 
about it and its^f&rmer owners: something about having been the 
first millionaires of the Comstock, about an exi^Vavagant mansion in 
the valley west of the Washoe Range, about ne|;lect and carelessness 
and good fellowship and indifi^ence—and ruiia. But there was the 
mine, operating busily, still producing silver and gold for whoever 
happened to own it at the moment. 

He strolled past the Exchequer, the Alpha and the Imperial; they 
blazed with light and hummed with activity. The mines generally 
seemed smaller here than on the other side of the Divide, but busier. 
There was an odd fascination in watching this feiighly organized dis- 
order, this grim labor which was producing enough new wealth to 
wreck the economy of the entire Pacific coast. 

He moved on down to the ravine at the foot of the long hill, then 
halted suddenly. Because his eye had probed ahead to the massive 
works of the Yellow Jacket, he had almost missed the tiny hoisting 
works and miniature office which was marked with a crude sign bear- 
ing the legend rattlesnake— Logan Berkeley, Supt. 

Malcolm’s initial reaction was one of incredulity. No matter how 
busy this operation might be, one could not credit the fanciful tales 
he had heard. It was impossible to look at die tiny enterprise and 
chink in terms of a thousand dollars a clay, or of any sum worth con- 
sidering. Even on the Comstock such things could not be. ^ 

He moved closer to the infinite/^imal office, knowing that he was 
thoroughly concealed in the Stygian gloom of his background. He 
could see inside. ^ 

<There was a crude table, and next to it a higher one, such as an 
a&buntant or a draftsman might use. The place was illumined with 
four kerosene lamps. As he Watched^ the hoisting machinery trembled 
anvl g^o^ned and the cage platform appeared on the surface. A car, 
loaded with ore, rolled off on a little track, a man pushing it. The 
platform dropped out of sight again, deep into^thfe ground. A bell 
rang somewhere. T^e mine whistle shrieked, and, as though in ac- 
knowledgment, the whistle ctt the adjacerft^ Yellow Jacket gave an 
answering kellow. 

There was a njan working in th% Rattlesnake office. Alone. He was 
seated at the table, and he was dressed just as all the other men Mal- 
colm Douglas had seen were dressed: broad-brimmed felt hat, flannel 
shirt, denm.' pants, miner’s boots. Save fcJr a mustache, he vas clean- 
shaveiS 

The man laid asieje, the papers he ‘had been studying, stretched, 
and rose. He was tall anci lean and dark, and along the lefr side of 



his jaw there was.a long white scar. It was then that Malcolm *recog- 
nized Logan Berkeley. 

The scar brought memories: a pre-4awn cavabyskirmiUi in north- 
ern Virginia; shouts J thunder of hoofs, barking of pistols, flashing of 
sabers, crash of bories meeting in full career. Then a glimpse of 
Private Logan BerkJuey, C,S.A., with blood streaming over his rag- 
ged uniform. It hadn’t been much of an action, nor much of a wound, 
but for a moment Malcolm had known a feajf which he could never 
have experienced for himself. 

Malcolm restrained the impulse to walk into the ofiB(% to greet the 
man who had been his friend. It wasn’t easy. There was something 
beween them that stretched back to earliest boyhood, that reached its 
tendrils into a land which was gentle and lavish and green and 
tranquil, a land so different from this harsh country as to seem of^ 
another planet. 

Malcolm took a single step toward the office, then halted. It was 
for this he had come to Virginia City: to find out, to differentiate 
between fact and rumor, to learn whether die man with the scar was 
indeed his friend or whether he had abandoned the tradition of 
honor and decency in which he had been raised and had sold himself 
to the new gods of this new region. 

Friendship and ethics and right and wrong and past and present 
and future were all tied up in this. Now that Malcolm had seen for 
himself, it was necessary for him to retrace his steps and to try to 
understand what it was he had seen, to learn what had caused it to be. 

Slowl^y, reluctantly even, he turned away and started back toward 
Virginia City. A mood of depression was upon him. At the moment 
he felt as though it couldjnot matter what I.ogan Berkeley had do|^e. 
All that mattered was that once— long, long ago— in another tipie^lld 
another world, Logan Berkeley had l>cei>his friend. 


VIII- 


The high bright cay voice which billowed out into C Street on a 
wave of cigar smo|^e as a door swung open and then dosed again de- 
cided Malcolm. 

All the way back from Cold Hill— and that long, lonely iflile— he 
had been reaching for a decisi<!»n. He wanted a drink. He wanted two 
or three drinks He wanted something to take*his thoughts away from 



himself^ to keep tlieni from going around in circles. He wasn't a 
drinking nian, but he knew that what he needed ^len was the sur- 
cease that only alcohol could bring. 

The voice wlii£h had spurted out at him frojikthe saloon belonged 
(o the •Professor, There was |io other voice like it in the world: no 
voice so bright^ so gay» so untroubled^ so perp^ually optimistic. 

.Malcolm shoved o|>en the door and went inside, ills nostrils were 
assailed by the mingled odors of human sweat* of bad whisky and 
worse cigars, of chewing tobacco. 

Men were lined up two deep at the bar. Malcolm paused long 
enough to ask for a drink, and when the little glass was shoved at him 
he asked how much. The bartender looked at him curiously and said 
Hatly, “Bit house.” 

! . Malcolm hesitated, one hand in his trousers pocket. The bartender 
smiled ever so slightly. “Stranger round here?” 

“Vest” 

“Two bits for tw^o drinks,” explained the bartender. “That’s a 
quarter.” 

“And if I only want one?” 

“One bit. Ten cents.” 

It wasn’t sensible, but the bartender seenied less amused by his 
arithmetic than by Malcolm’s ignorance of local custom. He ac- 
cepted the dime Malcolm tossed on the counter and turned his at- 
tention to three men who were clamoring for service. Malcolm 4ook 
the whisky at a gulp, shook his head, shivered momentarily, and 
then, as the warm glow suffused him, looked about the place. 

It was narrow, a fact that i^ad impressed him about every build- 
ii^ he'd observed on C Street. It was small and crowded. The whole 
tcwi, in the midst of a vast expanse of notliing, seemed erkmped for 
space. 

JJie bar ran ,down one wall. The mirror behind it was neither 
large nor clean. At the far end of the room, jammed so close together 
that the men gathered about were packed like saniii?es, two gambling 
tables were in operation: faro and monte. Rancid cigar smoke hung 
over the tables, but they were the only qujet spots in the room. 

f Midway ^down the bar the huge figure of Brian Born ()'^^ara 
towered above the general populace, but it vras not the voice of Mr. 
O’Mara that held forth; it was the resonant, high-pitched tones of 
Professor Brutus Carmichael. The Professor had an audience, and 
he was gi<-dng his all, distributing handbills, an ^ extolling the vir- 
tues oi Professor Carmichael's Great Amalgamated Shows. 

“Friday night at the Opera House, my friend^^,” he declaimed. 
“Unbelievable, fantastic, incredible, stu^ndous, and otherwis^e sen- 
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sational. Tlie greatest galaxy of brilliant stars ever gathered beneath 
the canopy of Heaven. Dancings singings music— 'nother whisky, bar* 
tender— legerdemain, illusionary miracles; breatfi-taking, death-dc* 
fying, awesome. Thanks, bartender. How 'bout yo5, O'Mara? Bring 
your wives, families, and sweethearts. «This greatest of all shows is 
clean, refined, and as above reproacji as Caesar's wife. Now, tell me 
once again: Will you all be there?” 

Obviously this was a signal, a routine, because the rough, gruff 
men gathered about the4’rofessor threw back their heads and roared 
delightedly, "That we will!” 

"Friday night?" 

"That we will!" 

"Every night thereafter?" 

"That we willl" 

Malcolm edged through the crowd. The Professor spied him, ut- 
tered a howl of welcome, and lurched forward to grab his hand, 
thereby almost falling on his face. "Malcolm, my boy," he shouted, 
"permit me to inform you that we have established ourselves in the 
world's most hos-hos-hostipabbcl city, where the welcome is warm 
and the whisky even warmer.” He swung on his audience. "I told 
you about Malcolm the Magnificent, my friends, the cool-as-ice 
young man who defies fate by hurling knives at a fair young lady, 
missing her by the scantest fractions of inches. This, gentlemen, is 
that young man. This is Malcolm. Have a drink, Malcolm." 

They eyed the young man with interest. One man wanted to know 
if whaf the Professor had been telling them was true, and Malcolm 
grinned. "I don't know," he confessed. "The Professor can lay it on 
pretty thick when he gefs going.” • 

"The knives you throw are heavy?" ^ 

Scarcely a man saw MalColii:’^ h.ind move. It v^ished under hi$^ 
coat, reappeared in a split second, twisted, and a gleam*^' light 
streaked througji ^le smoke-laden atmt)sphere. There was a sinister, 
singing sound, then a thud as the^nife buried itself in the wooden 
wall, scarcely a foot aboye the head o( the tallest man. It drove deep 
and remained quivering. 

"Look it over," invited the yovng man calmly, 

I’here was a gasp, then someone reached up anS pulled the knife 
out of the wall. He looked at it, passed it around, then gazed again 
at the sandy-hairecl young jnan. "Well, Til be God damn^," he said. 
He shook his head and a smile twisted his lips. "Feller, I aink aimin' 
tojgit into no ruckus with you." 

He let them examine the knife and discuSs It. The Professor took 
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over the explanations. Malcolm accepted a second whisky and man* 
aged to ed^ Brian Boru O'Mara a few feet down the bar. 

"‘You've been ai^und quite a while, haven't you, Mr. O'Mari?" 

"Virginia Cityi^" The voice couldn't help being big. "Got here in 
'6o." 

"Do you know anything about a mine-'a small ane--called the 
Rattlesnake?" 

"Over in Gold Hill?*Owned by a man name of Berkeley?" 

"That's the one. Is it successful?" 

"Successful? Boyl You sure ain't been around here long. The 
Rattlesnake's in bonanza, me boy. Fifteen feet right next to ^e Yel- 
low Jacket^ and they got a pocket of ore that'd make your eyes bug 
out. Thousand dollars a day, easy. Maybe more." 

^ "Berkeley owns it all?" 

"Just him. 'Tis a great man he is, that Berkeley. Won it in a poker 
game, ^law the game myself. He'd built up a stake from nothing. Had 
gold and silver piled up in front of him. It had narrowed down to 
two hands, Berkeley and ihis other feller. The man says he's got no 
more cash, but he owns a mine that's in borrasca. He was honest 
enough about it. The mine was called something else then, 1 don’t 
remember rightly. But he asked if Berkeley would let him put that 
up, and Berkeley said Yes, he would. So this man put up his mine, 
and Berkeley called him and they laid down their hands. ‘Three 
eights,* says the man. ‘Three tens,' says Berkeley.- 'Thought yowwas 
bluffing,' says the man. ‘I was,' says Berkeley. And that's how he got 
the mine." 

Malcolm frowned. "But if Berkeley had three tens, he wasn’t 
blpffing," he said. 

«l‘Ohj, yes, he was,” chortled' O'Mara. "The other man had stood 

gm te of himself, Malcolm smiled.* He could sec it as plainly 
as thoi^hhe'd been there. Had Logan lost, he'd have laughed at him- 
self and bought his opponent a drink. 

But he hadn't lost. And right after that, his mine had gone from 
borrasca into bonanzas < r 

•Dealing with a man like Logan Berkeley* you had to figure him 
that way. And you had to figure him before he figured you. That, re- 
Hected Malcolm, would be a mighty good thing to remember in the 
days ahead. 
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Professor Brutus Carmichael’s Greater Amalgamated Shows 
opened at the Opera House on Friday night to a vociferously en- 
thusiastic audience. 

There had alWays been two great deficiencies in Virginia City: 
water and entertainment. In lieu of water, the majority of the resi- 
dents happily substituted whisky; in the way of entertainment they 
took what they could get. 

A typical cycle of entertainment at the Opera House broijght Ed- 
win Booth in a Shakespearean repertoire, The Black Crook, the 
Comstock’s first out-and-out leg show, a battle between two wildcats 
and a bulldog in the course of which the wildcats cliewed the scenery 
and a few of the hilarious spectators but kept out of range of the 
dog, andsirray of ponderous ladies in scant attire who called them- 
selves the British Blondes, Lawrence Barrett in more Shakespeare, 
a bare-knuckle prize fight, an adequate light opera troupe, a dog-and- 
cat show, a faded poet in a series of lectures and readings from his 
own works, and now Professor Carmichael and his galaxy of more or 
less world-famous stars. 

Whatever played the Opera Mouse, or either of the other two 
lesser establishments catering to the amusement hunger of the popu- 
lace, found itself blessed^with capacity crowds. It was quite true that 
Messrs. Booth and Shakespeare could not compete with thenlbg- 
and-wi!dcat fight or even with the British Blondes, but they did very 
well indeed, thanks to higher admission charges. Of cours5,,.Jrv4jhe 
case of the animal battle there was a great deal of betting, and this 
feature was lacing in Mr, Booth’§ performances, although Dan De 
Ouille asserted gravely on*page $ of the Territorial Enterprise that a 
considerable amount of^oney had ciianged liands on the outcome 
of the contest bctweerf Macbeth and Macduff. He alsq s&ted that 
this was what had caused a lively^fracas just outside the theater im- 
mediately after the performance because some of the losers claimed 
that the winners had somehow managed to obtain inside information 
as to the^ outcome! 

The Opera House was three stories high in front, and onetn back. 
The audience crpw'ded into the downstairs lobby, bought tickets at 
either qf the two box offices, and w'alked up harrow winding stairs to 
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the ordiestra level. The music was in the hands of Mom Carmichael, 
who shifted back and forth between piano and lAelodeon. 

In addition to^the orchestra chairs which accommodated most of 
the spectators, there was a small balcony, and up against the walls 
of the* proscenium were four boxes. These were arranged so that 
their occupants could see very little of what transpired on the stage, 
but could be gazed upon by the audience. The boxes were held on 
an annual lease basis]^ and marked the leaseholders as being in 
bonanza. * 

Only two of the boxes were occupied on the night the Carmichael 
show opened. Seated alone on the left side of th^ stage was the quiet, 
compactly built, level-eyecf John Mackay, who had started as a $4-a- 
day miner, had worked as a superintendent on Shares, had accumu< 
^iated a stake, and who had bought the 94-foot Kentuck mine in Gold 
Hill aqd was reputed to be already worth millions (which was a gross 
exaggeration), and on the road to acquiring more millions. Mrs. 
Mackay, it appeared, was on one of her frequent trips to Europe, 
and therefore John Mackfay was alone. 

Across the house from him, also alone, but attracting more atten- 
tion, was William Sharon, representative of tl|e Virginia CKy agency 
of the Bank of California. Mr. Sharon was a slender, dapper, precise, 
sharp-eyed gentleman who was in a fair way to becoming known as 
the king of the Comstock, a title which flattered his ego immensely 
and which he did nothing to discourage. Certain persons in the audi- 
ence looked from Sharon to Mackav and hack again to Shaion. They 
fancied they detected a gleam in the shrewd eyes of tlie little, banker, 
the sort of look an agile cat m^ght bestow upon a particularly juicy 
mprsel of mouse which has be^n backed in/o a corner. 

♦Not, but what the two men failed to smile at each other. Out- 
wardly they were the best friends, though frequently Sharon had 
'made ..^rogatory remarks about John Mackay and his big bluff, 
boastfm partner James Graham Fair. Fair was not among tliose 
present on opening night. He had left the ComstDck. briefly, chasing 
a new discovery in^ldaho; but he had bfren superintendent of the 
fabulous Ophir and, rfiore recently, assistant superintendent of Hale 
fe^orerdfes,, which Sharon's Bank crowd had acquired, and there were 
those who felt spre that before t<So long he Vould be returning to 
Virginia City again to join forces with John Mackay. If and when 
there was to be a battle between Sharon and the Bank on the one 
handy andrl^ackay and Fair on the other, the sympathies of the citi- 
zens wiuld all be with the latter pair because they were both practi- 
cal miners, whereas Sharon had become a power by the sharp ?ind 
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unscrupulous use*of the Bank's money, having t>^n knowp to tiiarge 
—when occasion demanded— as much as 12 per tenjf per mpnth. 

At any rate, the presence of Sharon and. Mac^ay conferred an 
autlicnticity to the tlieatrical prhceedings; it gave them a certain im- 
portance. like the attendance of European kings of old at knightly 
tournaments. 

Otherwise, the audience was about what would have been found 
at almost any first night at the Opera House: a sprinkling of journal- 
ists. hundreds of miner^clad in their inescapable flannel and blue 
denim and boots, a few wives and children (because great care had 
been taken to publicize the entertainment as “polite"), several mine 
superintendents, a few professional gamblers, at least two suave 
gentlemen who were vaguely suspected of earning their livelihood by 
the practice of highway robbery, and, inevitably, a moderate sprin- 
kling of ladies from the red-light district on D Street. It was.»for the 
most part, an orderly crowd, asking only to be amused, and preparetl 
to adjust itself to whatever standard of entertainment might be pur- 
veyed. 

Gregory 8c Marcella opened the show. During a melodeon solo by 
Mom w^fiich was listed on the program as “Overture, '' the slender, 
wiry Gregory Drake had stood dose to his partner saying cruel and 
bitter things. There was no particular reason for a display of venom 
at that particular moment, except that Manny Hirsch, resplendent in 
blackface and gaily striped satin minstrel costume, was standing not 
too far a^ay, listening. What he Selt did not show through the burnt 
cork, bftt his dark eyes were heavy with sadness and bitter with futile 
anger. 

But precisely on cue^jrjcguiy •riaicella became professiontals. 
They moved onstage in a not too elaborate but technically sdiAid 
softshoe routine, at the conclusion of wfiich they were greeted with, 
a generous round of applause, rhereupon they lafinched into thtfir 
polite patter, and after that stepped through the intricacies of an- 
other dance. Tliey took two bows jind made their exit smiling. Greg- 
ory Drake w^as still smiling as he walked into the wings with his wife 
and called her a dirty ^^ftch. * ^ 

Manny Hirsch—Sambo— was next. He was a good trouper, and his 
broad grin as he walked onstage with his banjo 4iad the audience 
with him from the beginning. Of course, there had to be a Sambo- 
there had to be a* blackface banjo player with every variety show- 
but Mailny was a cut above average for that part of thd^chujtry. 

He seated himself on the campstool, grinned at the audience, and 
began playing. He played fast and with fipiirishes and variations. 
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He gaVe tl^em all tKc old familiar airs they expected and a few new 
ones. ^ ", 

Manny then fjtted a contraption about his shoulders so Uiat he 
could play a harmonica and still leave both hands free. He carried 
two pairs of bones, and those he rattled with the hands of a master. 
The crowd couldn't get enough of that, and he begged off by the 
sitnple expedient of grabbing his banjo a second time and finishing 
with a gay fast number. They definitely liked Sambo: they liked all 
the Sambos who ei^er had played the Comktock or who ever would 
play there. 

Heinrich Sc Heide followed with their juggling act. They dressed 
well and had a definite dignity. They juggled gaily painted Indian 
dubs, tossing them back and forth to each other so that the paths 
j^ey made looked like two animated rainbows; they juggled rubber 
balls and plates and then a combination of all of them. Thereafter 
they did a hoop-rolling routine which got across very well, and they 
wound up with the juggling of a half-dozen lighted lamps. 

They were followed by Barbara Hamilton. The young lady was 
adequately clothed from the waist down, but she displayed a liberal 
expanse of bosom which seemed to interest the spectators even more 
than the sound of her husky contralto. She too sang the songs they 
wanted and expected, and she did two selections with tremolo effect 
so that the most sentimental and most inebriated among the spec- 
tators wept copiously and thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 

Rudolph the Great came next. ,He affected a thin mustache and 
Mephistophelean make-up. He performed with the certaifity that 
he was the best illusionist in die, world, which he was not, though 
he^ was definitely good. He d'd sleigh t-ofhand, legerdemain, and 
pi^^idigitation, though where or how they varied, except in the 
, number of letters, he did hot explain. He wound up with two as- 
tonishing illusions and was rewarded with stupendous applause. 
It was tlie sort of reception which was meat and drink to Rudolph’s 
soul, and he was a happy man when he left the stage. 

Next on the bill was the Professor himself. This was the medicine 
pitch, and the Professor bounced onto the it age, resplendent in gay 
brocaded coat, tall hat, and a waistcoat which covered, but did not 
conceal, his fat Iktle belly. ^ 

He charmed them with his frankness. He explained that the ad- 
mission prices had been held down to a minimum because he hoped 
and expected to sell a great deal of his World-famous EHxii of Eter- 
nity, wnich he was offering at the special price of one dollar a bot- 
tle. He promised that if would cure aft ailments, rfcal or imaginary, 
and announced that his s^ssistants would now pass through die au- 
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dience distributing his curative wares* He- stated that the donooc* 
tion was guaranteed, but just what the guarantee was Be failed to 
state. 

He was greeted vociferously, .the claque being Iftd by the miners 
who had met him on the previous night in various saloons along 
C Street. He told a few funny stories that really were funny, daz- 
zled them with elaborate language, and promised to remain in Vir- 
ginia City for a long, long time. And then, asTthe process of actually 
selling the medicine commenced, he supervised the placing of a 
great target board upstage so that when the knife-throwing act be- 
gan the audience would get a clear view of Althea, who was tlie 
target. 

It was Professor Carmichael himself who introduced Malcolm the 
Magnificent. Deftly, he transferred the focus of interest from himt 
self to the young man who stepped out from the wings cariT'ing a 
tray on which was a collection of heavy polished knives. 

Malcolm wore trousers of plain black broadcloth, and a loose 
white linen shirt which was open at the® throat. He looked quiet, 
confident, and impressive as he stood in the middle of the stage 
while the Professor finished his introduction. Then he gave his pre- 
liminary demonstration. 

Placing a smaller target board on the left of the stage, and tak- 
ing his position opposite, he set up a regular target and hurled 
knife after knife into the exact center of a red buirs-eye. His lithe 
figure moved easily and gracefully; you got the impression that he 
had abiiolute command over the weapons he used; he almost made 
it look easy. 

He put objects on a t^fe in front of the target board and pinned 
them to the board with his knives. He threw them in flocl^, «!i4th 
incredible swiftness, and he threw them^without appearing to look 
at his target. And then the smail board was removed, and The 
fessor announced that the grand climax of the show had now been 
reached. 

With an odd dignity l<Ji' one so smaH and rojLind and merry, the 
Professor stated that th^young lady who woifld now risk her life by 
acting as target for Malcolm the Magnilicent was his tb^u^htcr. He 
was a shrewd man, the Professor, find he knew tha^ his daughter was 
young and beautiful and that she would perform as target in a min- 
imum of clothing. It was therefore essential that he should estab-^ 
lish that. what was about to take place was an exhibitiqpof physical 
daring and not of sex. He then stepped into the wings awd reap- 
peared an instant later leading Althea by the hand. He took her 
to the center of the stage, gave her a courtly Sow, and disappeared. 
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Althea wore a robe which covered her from thropt to ankles. She 
looked incredibly young and beautiful as she 'stood bowing and 
smiling to thuhder of applause which cascaded across the foot* 
lights. ^ 

Her eyes were blue and bright, and her light-brown hair was held 
loosely by a bit of ribbon. She i^taited until the applause died down, 
and then she extended a hand to Malcolm. He took it and stood 
beside her, making her look smaller and younger than before. 

He then moved downstage with her, and spoke into the abrupt 
hush. He invited four representative citizens, men known by their 
lellows and completely trusted, to step up on the stage to examine 
the knives which he intended to use. 

' Two men volunteered, somewhat bashfully; then another; then 
^mebody yelled for John Mackay, Mackay's face flushed and he 
shook Ips head in violent negation, but the crowd had taken up the 
cry now and refused to take No for an answer. “You tell us them 
knives are real," someone yelled, “an* we*ll take your word, John 
Mackay. Ain’t nobody else hereabouts we’d trust all the way." 

Malcolm sensed that the person called for was someone of im* 
|X)rtance. Mackay? John Mackay? Suddenly,. he remembeied. The 
Kentuck mine. Bonanza. The new Comstock millionaire. Holding 
Althea's hand, he crossed directly to Mackay's box. “Please," he said. 
“We neeil someone like you, Mr. Mackay." 

John Mackay was a shy man. Big as he was, and as successful,4ie'd 
managed to keep pretty much in j^e background. He would have 
avoided going on the stage if he could graciously have done/so, but 
now there was no escape. He left his box^ through the little door at 
the back, appeared in the orqjiesfra, and <fvalked up on the stage. 
The audience howled approval. 

Malcolm introduced Althea to tl^e four men. He conducted them 
m*the table on which lay the gleaming knives, and invited them to 
take their time inspecting. The whole thing took only two or three 
minutes. A voice from the back of the auditoriuin cried, “They all 
right, John?" and Mackay turned and nodded and gave his slow, 
|[>atient smile. 

*Malcofm ^seated his four judges against the right of the prosce- 
nium, requestingothem to satisfy themselves that there was no sub- 
stitution. Then he nodded to Althea. 

^ She walked upstage to the big target board so, that she was full 
in the gloWcof the footlights. Then, with a slow, graceful gesture, 
she reacted up, untied the simple knot which bound the robe at 
hCT throat, shrugged her shoulders, and let it fall to the floor, . 

A gasp ran over the fiouse. Perhaps here and there the spontane- 
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ous applause mi^ht have held a note of lechery, but for the most 
part the silence— and then the subsequent applause— was a sincere 
tribute from woman-hungry men to the glimpse df unspdiled youth- 
ful feminine beauty. 

She was clad in sheer yellow tights ^d tiny gold slippers. -Above 
the waist she wore a tight-fitting bqidice of gold brocade. She wore 
a skirt a circus rider might have worn, readiing from her slender 
waist halfway down her thighs. 

Someone, unnoticed by the spectators, stepped from the wings 
and removed Althea’s robe. She stood quietly: smiling, confident, 
unafraid. 

Then she walked to the board and pressed her back against it. 
She spread her arms wide and looked straight out at the audience. 
Silence had fallen over the auditorium now, a silence which waif 
painful, almost tangible. 

Althea said, softly, “I’m ready, Malcolm.” 

The young man was smiling. He moistened his lips and relaxed 
his muscles, seeking the coordination whkrh was essential, without 
which fatal injury could occur. 

Briefly, his eyes met Althea’s. His were warm and eager. Then 
the w’armth left them and they became cold with concentration. He 
shut the spectators out of his mind as well as out of his sight. There 
was no longer even Alrhea^* She had become an outline pressed 
against a board, an impersonal thing. He did not think now of con- 
sequence^ should his aim prove less than true. 

He Ijalanced the first of the lieavy knives, getting the feel of it. 
He looked at the girl but <Iid not see her. He was estimating dis- 
tance, the whirl of the jehife; he was summoning the practice of 
years to his aid; and all the while his lips were smiling profes.^tn- 
ally and mirtlilessly, and his eyes were like ice. 

The knife flew from his hand, spun end over^nd, and buried* 
itself deep in the board near Althea’s right shoulder. The spectators 
sighed and bra <ied» themselves. ^ 

Another steel blade whirled through the air, then another and 
another. I hey dug vicjpusly into thie target board in slow, even 
cadence. They outlined her figure. 

Her body never quivered, her eyes were unblinking 

Then the climax of the act. One, two, three, four, five, six-six 
knives outlining her head, stabbing into the board scant fractions 
of an incli away. Xnd as tbe last one bmietl itself, Malcolm walked 
forw'ard slowly, took her hand, turned, and led her to the fGl>tlights. 

There came a^few moments of silence, then a tremendous ovation. 
Tlie sji^ctators looked from the smiling, bowfirfg young couple to the 
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pattern which the knives had made. It had been quite a show: the 
crowd was more than satisfied. 

Mom struck tm koine gay music on the melodeon. A buzz of con- 
versation arose. 1 here was the sound of heavy boots scraping on the 
floor of the Opera House, and the movement toward the exits 
started. Still holding Althea's hand, Malcolm backed to midstage. 
The curtain dropped. The show was over. 




^ BACKSTAGE THERE WAS the almost hysterical letdown which invari- 
ably follows first-night tension. The members of the troupe circu- 
late in and out of dressing rooms, smiling rather fatuously at each 
other, saying pleasant things and temporarily forgetting past feuds. 

Mom and the Professor, Althea and Malcolm, Heide Kramer and 
Manny Hirsch were gathered onstage, behind the curtain, •x:hatti rig 
gaily, and it was there that Logan Berkeley found them. 

He appeared from nowhere, tall and handvsome and impetuous. 
His deep, pleasant voice said, “Malcohn DouglasI*' Then a power- 
ful hand clamped down on Malcolm's shoulder and spun tiim 
around. ‘‘You!” said Logan Berkeley. ‘'Youl” He grabbed Malcolm's 
right hand and wrung it. “Good G^I I'm glad to see you," o 
Silence fell on the group. AUhea was the first to understand, and 
she knew becaUvSe Malcolm's face told her. 

this was Logan Berkeley! I'his was the young man who, ac- 
, cording to rumor, was daily taking a young fortune out of a tiny 
mine. That was the thing of primary interest to Althea. Then came 
the awareness of Berkeley’s masculinity, of the hard tall figure, of 
the bold reckless eyes, of the old saber scar which'^eiflianced his good 
looks. « 

Malcolm was shakiiig Logali’s hand. He in the awkward posi- 
fi6n of being able to do nothing else. His hand had been captured; 
it was being crusked in a powerfu'i grip. * 

It was an odd sensation. It was out of key with all the thinking 
^ he'd done about Logan Berkeley. He had rehearsed their meeting. 
It was to <?t a time and a place selectechby him, by Malcolm Doug- 
las; it would be on neutral ground, or perhaps in Logan's territory 
—in the tiny confines of the Rattlesnake office, most likely; the. ap- 
proach would be made with quiet dignity, without censure, with- 
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out too great cordiality. Logan, there are*some things we must dis- 
cuss, things that must be straightened out between us, , It would 
have been fine that way; it would have warned tiCj^n tiiat they were 
meeting on new terms, that unfinished business must be completed 
—and satisfactorily— before a single gesture could be madd toward 
reestablishing an old friendship. 

But that wasn’t the way thin|^» wcie happening. Logan had 
dropped Malcolm’s hand and was now gripping his shoulders, fling- 
ing s^ectionate epithets at him, saying that he’d heard he was the 
Malcolm who was with the show but that he’d never believed it unr 
til he’d seen with his own eyes, demanding to know how Malcolm 
had dared to be in Virginia City for all of four— or was it five?— 
days without coming to see him. 

it was IwOgan who dominated the scene, Logan who overwheimcAl 
them with ^e force of his personality. All of Malcolm’s fine think- 
ing, all his delicate distinctions between morals and legality and 
ethics, vanished before the genuine pleasure, the warmth and friend- 
ship, which this man was displaying. * 

Malcolm had been shoved abruptly into a secondary spot. It was 
not, in^heatrical parlance, his scene: it was Logan’s scene, directed 
and paced by Logan, and it was so genuine, so unaffected, so— so 
Loganish, that there was nothing Malcolm could do about it. 

He was saying the conventional things: “Mom, Althea, may I pre- 
sent Mr. Berkeley? Logan, this is Mrs. Carmichael. And her daugh- 
ter, Althea.’’ Althea's robe had qpme open, and perhaps even Althea 
did not know whether or not it was by design, but at the moment 
Logan seemed scarcely to /lotice the irtsh young figure. “This is Pro- 
fessor Carmichael, Logan. And Hekie . . The tall German girl 
had turned away, but Malcolm brought her back into the drcle. 
“Mr. Berkeley— Miss Kramer, And thiif is Manny Hirsch, Logan.’! 
The two men clasped hands. Odd-looking, the extraordinarily tafll 
and handsome Mr. Berkeley and the grotesque little blackface co- 
median still ill llis burnt cork and satin-striped minstrel habili- 
ments. 

Logan was affable and suave. Couftly phrases he'd almost for^t- 
ten sprang unbidden *to his lips. He said gentle, flattering things 
to Mom, to Heide Kfamer, to Althea, deftly choosing them in re- 
verse order of their physical attractiveness. The South Carolina gen- 
tleman, transplanted to, but not affected by, the barren hills of 
Nevada* His voice was soft, and it slurred some of thewi-breb. It was 
the easy drawl of the Southerner, careless about pronunciation, me- 
ticulous about meaning. * , , 

fi^iold them that be and Malcolm had^been friends all their lives. 
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that they'd been raised together; he said that he hadn't understood 
why Malcolm hadn't looked him up the minute he'd gotten to tawn. 
He understood now, of course. In the company of three such at- 
tractive young ladies, Malcolm couldn't be expected to remember 
old friends. Mom looked straight at him and chuckled. "You South- 
erners never get out of practice, 4o you, Mr. Berkeley?" 

"Surely, Mrs. Carmichael, you're not insinuating that—" 

"1 love it, Mr. Berkeley. 1 do, indeed. And to a friend of Mal- 
cx^Im's, I’m not Mrs. Carmichael at all, but Mom— same as to every- 
body else who knows me more than five minutes." 

"Mom!" He bowed with exaggerated gallantry, smiling roguishly 
and detecting an answering, comprehending light in her eyes. 

'He swung on the Professor, doing the correct thing by instinct, 
Aiying a few nice things about the show, and then inviting them all 
to join Jiim for a little supper at the International. The Professor 
accepted instantly, but Mom shook her head. "He's being polite, 
Brutus. He wants to talk to Malcolm." 

Logan's eyes dwelt briefly on Althea. "1*11 let you decide. Miss 
Carmichael." 

She regarded him steadily. "That would hardly be fair, Mr Berke- 
ley." 

•^hy?" 

"Because we're flattered by the invi:ation, we're hungry, we’ve 
never been inside the International , . . and we know that you hate 
having to ask us, but have been entrapped by your own cpurtesy." 

"Mm-mml" "Logan straightened, looked down upon Althc^Ji with 
suddenly awakened interest, "Ypu have an odd directness. Miss Car- 
michael." ^ 

'Wrep't you accustomed to frankness?” 

"No. It has always seemed socially inappropriate and generally 
unwise." 

"Mining and war seem to have taught you delightful phrases, Mr. 
Berkeley." 

"One can cover all sorts of meanings with carelul words, Miss 
Carmichael. As for instance, ^understand tjiat you will go with us 
toHhe hdtel^you do not find me distasteful; you will resent your 
Mother and despjse Malcolm if they refuse *my invitation. Am I 
right?" 

"Yes. Quite Tight.” 

"Then we'^l go, just as soon as you change clotlTes. All of us." 

Heidd Kramer flushed and said that she couldn't go, it was im 
possible. Logan took her hand gently-. "That is most unfair. Miss 
Kramer. You sec, if ybd refuse to Join us, then you have vtr:oked 
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I he party before it has even started. If you do not eo— Aere*will be 
no party,” * • 

”Mr. Berkeley! You carry your chivalry too far.” 

”Noc for enough. Miss Kramer. You have heart! my terms. I shall 
not alter them. You will join us?” • 

Heide hesitated, but Althea deeided for her. The younger girl 
said: ”Mr. Berkeley is just gentleman enough to mean what he 
threatens, Heide. You won't deprive us all of our little celebration, 
will you?” 

Heide said she'd go. She was oddly flustered, this tall, lonely girl 
wlio had been so long without any attention of any sort. She was 
embarrassed, knowing why she had been included, yet— strangely 
enough— believing that upon her Yes or No the invitation to the 
others depended. Lx>gan was a new sort of American for her to ha^ 
met. And in so strange a place. Or was he an American? H^ide was 
still a little vague about the late War Between the States, but she 
had— in the past few minutes— developed a fierce loyalty tOM’ard the 
survivors of a cause which so gallantly h!id lost. 

As Logan and Malcolm and Manny Hirsch moved toward the 
ilressing room which J:he two latter shared, the blackface comedian 
said, ”I*d like to beg off, Mr. Berkeley— but I don't want to make 
you repeat that entire routine.” 

Berkeley laughed and clipped the little man on the shoulder* 
'’Fine!” he said, ”We won't repeat it. You'll go.” 

The dressing room was too !^all, actually, for two; it was con- 
gested*by the trio. Logan stood against the wall, watching Manny 
Hirsch take off his make-up and costume, watching Malcolm Doug- 
las. Logan's eyes were •quietly speculative. There was something 
here which escaped him, something about Malcolm which he dlUld 
not understand. 

And, for that matter, there was a good deal aboftt Malcolm whuii 
Malcolm could not understand. He felt as though he were progress- 
ing at the wrong Sj^eed on the wrong road. His preconceived ideas, 
his carefully arranged plains, meant nothing. • 

He was glad that Manny was with%hem irfthe dressing room. He 
wanted to talk to Logan, but he had to start thinking all oVer 
again. He needed moft time. Logan's attitude had discomfited him: 
it held a spontaneity which did not blend with what Malcolm had 
expected it to be* 

Yes, he intended to confer >vith Logan. He had speni Ml his spare 
time in Virginia City— every spare moment for the past several days 
— tailking to whoever might have an opinion on his problem. He'd 
always^ presented it as a hypothetical c;^; he'd never mentioned 
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Aiinseu*as one ot cne persons concernea, and he*d given no hint 
that Logan Berkeley was the other. 

He had got escactiy nowhere* There were two sides to the ques- 
tion; the legal and the unwritten grubstake laws. On the legal side, 
Brian fioru O'Mara had set him straight, and O'Mara was the one 
consultant whom he had trusted with names and dates and amounts. 

**Legally,** said O’Mara, ’’you haven’t so much as a part of a leg 
to stai^ on, my boy. In Vii^nia City you have even less than that.” 

••What do you mean?" t 

" 'Tis a grand new country we’ve got here, Malcolm, with a grand 
new way of interpreting law and administering justice. We have 
our own set of standards. We regard a judge as venal only when he 
sells out to both sides.*’ 

^ “Meaning . . 

•’That* your friend Mr. Berkeley can buy a decision in his favor. 
You cannot be competing with him financially.’’ 

”He ifrouldn’t do that." 

"Nor would you, probably, even if you could. Which reduces the 
problem to strict legality. On that basis, me lad, he has you beaten. 
He tossed your grubstake money into a worthless bit of ground. 
When he became convinced that Big Cypress was hopelessly in bor- 
rasca, he wrote you all about it and sent you thq deed to the mine. 
By legal standards his hands and his conscience were clean. \^hat 
happened after that was the result of his own effort and wasn’t 
based on any money you furnished iiim." 

Malcolm said, "Miners I’ve talked to have said I’m entitled'to half 
of anything Logan Berkeley may haVe acquired as the result of com- 
the Comstock with the money I provided." 

"Ah,' yes, indeed. That’s ^custom, Malcolm, me lad. Custom, but 
T|pt law. And ’tis this I’m thinking: that this will be a thing to be 
settled by you and Mr. Berkeley, man to man, and mind to mind. 
^Tis a question of right, perhaps, but not of law *Tis how you see 
it, and how he sees it. And, if it comes to 4hat, it will narrow down 
to which can produce the greater power, because this you will learn 
about the Comstock, Malcolm: The only law here is the law of 
achievement. Wh^t you have the power to de is right." 

And that was the way it had been. It had come down to a ques- 
^tion of viewpoint, of how he thought and of how Logan Berkeley 
thought Majcolm had tried putting ^imself in Logan’s shoes, but 
he {>een less than successful in the effort. The thing to do was 
to talk to the man, straight and fearlessly, to lay the cards face up 
on Che table, to determine whether he— Malcolm Douglas— hail &en 
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deprived of his .rights unjustly or whethef he had been stripped of 
them merely beoihse the law was on Logan’s sit^. , 

Just before he and Manny finished dressing^Berkeiey left the 
dressing room. Manny said. “Nice fellow.” 

“Very." 

"I ain’t intniding, Malcolm . but I’ve been hearing things. 
Is he the one?” 

"Yes." 

Manny shook his hckd. “A lot will depend,” he prophesied, “on 
how right he thinks he is.” 

They finished their change and left the dressing room. They 
found the Professor and Mom and Heide Kramer. And off in a cor- 
ner they saw Logan Berkeley and Althea. 

Logan was leaning over her and laughing at something she haa 
said. She was looking up into his eyes coquettishly— and wish calcu* 
lation. 


ZI 


THEY ATE IN the Small dining room at the International Hotel. They 
had steak and potatoes and salad and coffee, and, most importantly, 
they had* oysters. 

Actually, they didn’t want the oysters, but Logan explained that 
they’d have to change their tastes. '‘To be a person of importance 
on the Comstock/’ he eilplained, “yifu’ve got to eat oysters. No mat- 
ter how much you hate them, you’ve got to eat them. It’s a fhark of 
distinction. It denotes prosperity. Then, the next day, you must re* 
mark casually that you found the oysters rather good at the Inw- 
national or the Crystal or wherever.” 

Malcolm wal watching him. L5gan was definitely enjoying him- 
self. He was giving his dissertation ^on oy.s^er!l half seriously, half 
mockingly. ”Those sucailent bivalves,” he went on, “wer/? shipped 
upriver from San Francisco to Sa^amento. They were {Weighted into 
the Washoe, packed snugly in ice. Of course, they're merely Western 
oysters, but are less likely to cause ptomaine poisoning.” 

Malcolm was smiling with the others. He didn’t know-how much 
to believe, how much to*dhbelieve. He had the ifrij>res^on that 
Logan was laughing at the gastronomic affectation of the Comstock, 
yet that he enjdyed subscribing to it in public. He had the feeling 
that Kid Logan l>een alone, he’d still Ijave eaten oysters— not be* 
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cause hi cared for diem, lint because it was the thing to do. I'hat 
in itself marked a change in the man since the day they'd said good- 
bye to each othen in San Francisco. The old Lc^n had abhorred 
ostentation, but Malcolm could not 'escape the conclusion that to 
this extent at least he was coiiforming to new standaixis. 

Throughout the meal young Berkeley exerted his charm. By de- 
voting himself almost exclusively to Mom Carmichael and Heide 
Kramer, he gave the impression of concentrating on Althea. And 
as for that young lady, she watched him with something dose to 
fascination. 

£ventually the supper ended. Logan offered to escort them to the 
mansion on A Street, but Mom insisted otherwise. Pop and Manny 
^irsch would attend to that chore, she stated; she felt that Logan 
had been more than generous with his time and himself. She knew 
he want(!:d to chat with Malcolm. She led the way to the door. 

They were all old friends by the time they said good night. They 
invited Logan to make himself at home backstage or at tlieir luxu- 
rious toardinghouse; they begged him to consider himself one of 

them. And finally they trudged away, leaving Logan and Malcolm 
side by side in the doorway of the hotel, * 

Logan walked back into tlie lobby, drawing Malcolm after him 
by the sheer force of his personality. He seated himself in an easy 
diair in a moderately secluded corner and motioned Malcolm tff the 
chair opposite. He lighted a cigar and offered one to Malcolm, and 

then, when they had inhaled the fii^it puffs, his black eyes inet Mal- 
colm's gray ones. 

‘^What’s it all about, Malcolm?*'' he asked. 

'JThe smaller man did not pretend to misunderstand. He said, *‘l 
don't know how to explain^things, Logan." 

',/'Why?" 

"Because what I’ve got to say could sound like a suggestion that 
you haven't played fair with me.” 

"Is that how it's supposed to sound?” , 

Malcolm's eyes narrowed, bjit they didn't evade. He said simply, 
"Ldon't fknow/' 

He saw Logan's face flush slightly, then observed a thin smile. 
That in itself was a far cry from the old days. His thoughts darted 
back to the esgrly sixties, when the remotest suggestion that any act 
of any Berkeley could be subject to scrutiny would have resulted in 
a dball^ge fb a duel. And now . . . well, yes, things had changed: 
the man had changed. Yet Malcolm, not knowing that, had taken the 
direct course, understanding that he might well bef inciting the an- 
ol a dangerous man. 
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**What don*t you know, Malcolm?" Berkeley’s voice \rsts quiet 

"I don't know how far to credit any of the thinigs I've heard about 
you during the few days I've been in Virginia Ciyr. I’ve learned al- 
ready that everything is exaggerated here, so maybe the stories of 
your success have been exaggerated too." 

"They have been." Logan's eyes were unwavering. "But the truth 
is still fantastic. I own a mine called the Rattlesnake. It is a small 
mine, but it is in bonanza. I am rapidly becoming a wealthy man." 

Malcolm said, "you own the mine?" 

‘‘Yes." 

“That doesn't check with rny understanding of our agreement 
when you left San Francisco." 

Logan’s smile broadened. “You know about that, Malcolm. Our 
money went down a shaft I called Big Cypress. One hundred pel 
cent borrasca. 1 sent you a deed of sole ownership. Then I jMrent to 
work as an ordinary miner— and a not very good one. Four dollars 
per day; Quite a difference from the old South Carolina life, 
wouldn't you say?" 

“Quite.” That’s what Malcolm said, keeping his voice fiat. But he 
was til inking that it t^as incredible. 

“1 worked like a dog. I saved. I built up a small stake. I played 
poker. The money grew. One night I found myself lucky. Then 
more lucky. I wound up owning a supposedly worthless mine over 
in Gold Hill. I worked it myself, I found a part of the vein which 
came in from the Yellow Jacket, ^fter that, things were simple." 

He stopped. It had all been said. Malcolm matched his directness, 

"You came to the Comstock as my .partner, Logan. It would seem 
that anything which resylted from that trip would be half mine.*! 

"You're not serious,” 

"I'm serious enough. Oh, I iinderstantii the legal side of it Aut ^ 
there is such a thing as custom. I’ve talked to practical mining men, 
to prospectors, and to men who have grubstaked prospectors. 1 
haven't mentioncdbnames. but I' ve^ drawn the picture clearly. They 
consider that I am entitled to half of wiiatever, profit your trip to 
the Comstock may havesyielded." 

"That," stated Berkeley reasonably, "is an absurdity.*! shall nbt 
be influenced by the sentimental* ravings of a lot.of unwashed, il- 
literate laborers." 

“I’he custom of^the country—" 

"With all due respect, Malqolm, to hell with that. Right is righi 
and wrong is wrong. Custom has nothing to do with it. ThA«'s nc 
in-between. If people have been stuffing you with those false doo 
trines, ♦he best thing you can do is to readjust yourself. What was 
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left of our partnership youVe got: a title deed to Bijg.Cypress. What 
1 now own, 1 myse^! earned. Every damned dollar of it.** 

•‘We doni lool^^at it the same way." 

Logan's eyes narrowed, and he leaned forward. "Do you ques- 
tion my atcount of what happened?" 

"No. 1 do not, and never could, question your honor. 1 accept 
your story. I still disagree with your conclusion." 

Some of the tenseness went out of Logan's figure. He relaxed and 
smiled. "Let's not beat around any bushes, Malcolm. 1 know what 
you're thinking, so you might as well know where I stand. The Rat- 
tlesnake and everything to whidi it may lead is mine. Our partner- 
ship ended when 1 sent you the deed to Big Cypress. 

' "1 credit you with being sincere. 1 judge that you have been in 
Lnancial difficulty or you wouldn’t have joined a theatrical troupe 
in ordes to get to the Comstock. As a friend. I'll let you have any 
amount of money you want. I'll cheerfully buy back Big Cypress for 
the $1,500 you invested in our partnership, or for any amount you 
think is reasonable. If you want to stay here. I'll give you a job. 1*11 
, see that you learn something about mining. But I will not give you 
a two-bit piece on the grounds that it is yours by right. Is that clear?" 

"Yes. It’s clear.” Malcolm's eyes were cold. "But not satisfactory. 
Either I’m entitled to half or Tm entitled to nothing. 1 won't com 
promise." 

Logan said softly; "Well, I'll be damned. You make that sound 
like a threat.” f 

"No-o, I wouldn't be so foolish as to threaten you, I merely want 
you to know what’s on my mind, what I truly believe.” 

"What do you propose to do?" 

haven’t figured that, either. But as long as I see things as 1 now 
. see them, I shall try to do something.” 

Logan was sileiit for a while. He leaned back in his chair, stretched 
his long legs, and puffed smoke rings toward the ceiling. "Some- 
body," he said softly, "has been giving you the wroiig sort of educa- 
tion, Malcolm. You'll never be able to do anything, because there’s 
nothing to done. And I’m sorry you put things the way you did, 
because you Ve tied my hands.” 

"What dxtes that mean?” ‘ 

"I might have made a gesture. Mind you, I don’t really believe 1 
Would have— but it was possible. Now it isn't.” 

"I’m niSc asking charity. I want what's mine. If it isn't mine, I 
wouldl^c touch it.” 

"What’s yours, you've got. Big Cypress. I've offered to take it off 
your hands.” 
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*‘1 prefer to keep it. Perhaps," and Malcolm's lips twisted some- 
what sardonically,, "perhaps it’s worth that mu^ch to me to own 
something named Big Cypress." • 

Their thoughts flashed across the miles and yArs to a gracious 
plantation in South Carolina, a plantation called Big Cypress* It 
was Logan. Berkeley who returned to practicality. He said: "We're 
really off on the wrong foot, Malcolm. If it were anyone other than 
you, I could be rather angry.” 

"1 haven’t asked you lo make any difference in my case." 

"You're all heated up about an imaginary grievance. All right, 
so I'll accept that fact. What do we do now?" 

"What does that mean?" 

"Are we friends?" 

Malcolm took his time about answering. "You seem to hint thaa 
if we're not friends, we'd necessarily be enemies.” 

"You're putting words in my mouth/' 

"I don’t know what we are, Logan. There’s bound to be a re- 
straint between us: you’d always be knowing what 1 was thinking." 

"Which is . . /* 

"Thai you're legally^right and morally wrong." 

"Convince me of that, and you’ll get what you want." 

"I know. Perhaps it is that we weren’t trained to think the same 
way; we started life differently." 

JLogan Berkeley made a gesture of impatience. "Can’t you realize 
that that’^ over and done with, Jlalcolm? I'he way we were raised 
is a manner of life that doesn't exist any more. Most particularly, it 
doesn't exist out here in Nevada. Out here I haven't even the im- 
pulse to make a gallaiit^and foolisl^— gesture. You'll get the same 
feeling if you stay on the Comstock long enough.” 

"I'll stay." 

"And . . ." Logan hesitated, then went on. "1 ask again: Arc. we 
friends?" 

"My answer is still the same. I don’t know." 

"I've been invited to See more of tiie people in your troupe. 
I like those I’ve met. Tw been lonely here. But I don't wish to in- 
trude.” 

"You’re welcome, Logan. If I Over see things auy otner way. I’ll 
tell you. You’ve changed, you know. I haven’t quite figured how 
much.” 

"It's a jiew land* Malrolm. ,You contonn to it, or yo|ji go under,” 

"I'll never go under.” 

"No-o, I don't .believe you will. And now, I suppose it's useless to 
repeat any offer of any help you mif^t need/* 



'•Quite/' 

Logan rose an^ Malcolm followed. They walked through the front 
door and tace^ each other. Logan held out his hand. **Good nighty 
Malcolm/' * 

Malcolm took the hand* ^ 

"Good night, Logan." 

Their clasp was firm, their eyes level. They walked off in opposite 
directions, without a* backward glance. 

Malcolm was confused and disturbed. • 

But Logan Berkeley was not confused. He never had been and 
never could be. To him, life was a straight line, and he followed the 
straight line without question. 

Their thoughts, however, were similar in one respect: Each rec- 
ognized that this was not the end of something, but the beginning. 


ZII 


THE MEMBERS OF the tioupe ate breakfast the next day at i:oo r.M. 
A half-hour later AJthea Caimichaerand Malcolm Douglas left the 
mansion and started up the precipitous sides of Mount Davicison. 

The sunshine was startling im its brilliance. They picked their 
way carefully, avoiding the tarantulas and deadly sidewinders about 
which they had been warned,, moving around boulders and stepping 
over rocks. c - • 

^’•AUhea moved easily and gracefully. She looked very youthful, very 
charming, very desirable.' Malcolm climbed with the easy coordina- 
tion of the outdoorsman, holding his pace down to hers. The ascent 
was not easy, and they did not talk until they reached the summit. 
Their hearts were pounding. "Ihey did not kVio^v that they were 
feeling the effects, of the altitude, and they experienced a tiiedness 
which seemed out oi all pibportion to the effort they had made. 
Seating themselves gratefully on a boulder, they absorbed a view 
which was magnificently hideou.<. And aftef a long while, when the 
action of their hearts had returned to something like normal, when 
their breathing was less labored, Althea introduced the subject 
that wa$Hi{i!>permost in her mind. She did it with characteristic di- 
rectnAs. 

"You and Mr. Berkeley discussed your problem last night, didn't 
you?" 
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‘-Yes/' 

-*Whal did you decide?" 

“Nothing." 

She waited patiently. He stai^ted at the beginning and told her 
all he remembered of the con versation.« When he finished she asked* 
'What do you intend to do, Malcolm?" 

“1 can't answer that. It depends ..." 

'‘On wbat? On something you already know? Logan Berkeley is 
obviously cheating you dut of a share that is rightfully yours/' 

"He may be/’ admitted Malcolm. "But that isn't the way he sees 
it." 

She made an impatient gesture. "1 don’t know anything about 
your past, Malcolm; yours and Berkeley's. But he's got you hood- 
winked. You feel he's wrong, but you won't admit it. He's taking 
advantage of that." 

"I don’t believe so.” 

"Because you're blind. You swallow his^fine speeches anout tneiNK 
being no middle course, about right being right and wrong being 
wrong. Well, I haven't been here on the Comstock any longer than 
vou have, but I've leaimed more. I've talked to Father and to Mr. 
O’Mara and to the stage manager at the Opera House who came 
out here as a prospector, "i'hcy all think you’re entitled to half of 
whatever Logan Berkeley owns.” 

"Suppose 1 am,” he said quietly. "Just how would you suggest go- 
ing about* getting it?'* 

She Iboked at him in surprise. "You’re not a weakling, Malcolm; 
you're certainly not a coward. I understand that it is customary for 
men to fight for what betongs to therA/' } 

He smiled and touched her hand, "You’d like me to own htilf Tits 
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mine, wouldn't you, Althea?” 

"No. But I'd like to see you own what is rightfully yours. I hate 
to see you sit back and accept his righteous verdict. Why did you 
come to Virginia cJity in first j^ace? To be a monkey in a zoo?" 
SJie gazed at him levelly for a few moments before going on. "What 
does Logan Berkeley do to you, Malcolm?” 

He frowned. "I don't know what you mean." 

"For some reason, you're overawed by the mail. I can’t explain 
it, but it shows in every word you speak about him. yVs though he 
were a king and could do no wrong.” 

Malcohn had a flash of self-rev elation. She made hfm se^ some- 
rliing of which he himself had not been aw^are. He gazed upon her 
with new respect * . * v 

She was an odd offshoot of an unusual couple, this Althea Carmi- 
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chael. In some ways'she was hopelessly childish, in other ways as ma> 
ture as she woal 4 ever be. She could be outwarxtly charming and 
inwardly hhrd and calculating. But mostly, he was astounded by 
her powers of perception. And her way of expressing them. 

She 'had a sketchy, superficial education, snat^d piecemeal 
through seventeen years of hand<to>mouth existence. The basis had 
been imparted by her mother, who read whenever she had time and 
whatever she could finci. But whereas Mom read for escape, Althea's 
mind was a sponge. It absorbed bits of knowledge, pigeonholed 
them, retained those which might possibly be of use. 

And because of chat, she was a source of continual amazement to 
Malcolm Douglas. He looked at her and thought of her parents, re- 
called what he knew of them. She was a young and beautiful contra- 
Uiction. 

Brutps Carmichael— the professor— was no more and no less than 
he appeared on the surface to be. He was short and pudgy and jolly 
apd energetic and lazy. He had l)een born in Trenton, New Jersey, 
on the fifth day of May, 1826. Hating hard work, he was nevertheless 
a terrific worker, but he had the happy faculty of ignoring tasks 
which he did not wish to perform. He was pompous, generous, and 
thoroughly irresponsible, a true traveling showman. 

Back in 1850, when he had owned a single- wagon medicine show 
which was too small to carry the adjectives “great" or “amalga- 
mated," he had been struggling along near St. Louis and had met 
a blond, buxom, oddly attractive^ clear-eyed young lady named 
Anna Schultz, Anna had been born in 1830 and was therefore just 
four years Brutus’s junior. She^^as a good, practical, healthy daugh- 
ter of a stolid farmer. She was an expert h ')iisekeeper, and adept at 
pl^ki »and fancy needlework, millinery, sewing, cooking, and nurs- 
ing. She had been reared lo be the perfect wif 5 for a farmer, and 
not at all the kind of girl who would have been attracted to— or 
who should have caught the attention of— any fly-by-night i>crson 
such as the Professor. 

Yet they did meet, and nature being what it is, they fell in love. 
They married, and Mom moved on with the show, taking over as 
tUbugh she’d been raised in its atmosphere. She understood her hus- 
band. handled him deftly, ministeved to his material and emotional 
wants and made him a perfect wife. And on the fifteenth of June, 
1851, somewhere in the vicinity of Springfield, Illinois, she had pre- 
sented an ftsipnished Brutus with a dau^ter whom they named Al- 
thea. the beginning Brutus had adored— but never under 

Stood— ^the baby, and the same still held true. W^iile Mom could 
make her husband believe that he was boss of the outfit, even Bni- 
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tus cx>uld not del.ude himself to that extent where Althea was con- 
cerned. 

Only Mom had made it possible for Althea^s chajacter to form in 
any approximation of a proper *way. Whereas the Professor under- 
stood nothing at all about his daughter. Mom understood' every- 
thing. She had never been fooled by Althea's charm— a quality which 
was turned on and off at will; she had never bepn blind to her daugh- 
ter’s willfulness or the unswerving tenacity with which Althea— even 
as a little girl— went aftA* anything she considered worth having. 

From the beginning Mom had known that there were fine quali- 
ties in Althea, and tlxat they were also dangerous qualities. The 
little girl was generous, miserly, unselfish, selfish, trusting, calculat- 
ing, sentimental, hard. It depended upon what Althea wanted. Mom 
had long since recognized that she couldn’t change Althea’s char-^ 
acter basically; what she therefore concentrated on was theitask of 
instilling in the girl the right sort of ambition, a proper sense of 
values, a natural decency. 

Althea's ethics were oddly assorted. They were strictly plural in 
her case: one ethic to fit this situation, another ethic for that. She 
must be*honest, yet she had heard her father— yes, and even her 
modier, when conditions were desperate— lying in order to avoid 
the attachment of their show by importunate creditors. She must 
never try to fool people, yet sThe had heard her father explaining to 
her mother that Professor Carmichael's Elixir of Life would not do 
even a single per cent of all the things he claimed for it, although 
it would do no harm, either. 

And so in the years when she was»a childish adult, in the years 
when they moved westward and eve;» farther westward, when Ae 
should have been playing with other children but knew no^tner 
children to play with, when there should have been school and Sun- 
day school but wasn't, when she had learned to keep her own counr 
sel, think her own thoughts, make her own plans— in those years Al- 
thea CarmichaelliAl developed into a contradiction which was not 
a contradiction at all but the inevitable outgrowth of circumstance 
and environment. > , 

Althea's approach to life was direct and simple. If ^ou wanted 
something, you strove to get it. You didn't wait fo9r it to drop into 
your lap, because life wasn't set up that way. You saw your goal 
clearly and walked«steadily toward it. Maybe you achieved it, may- 
be you didn’t, but you nev^r altered your purpose. Evte in^ailure 
the goal was still there, giving a purpose to everything you did, 
everything you thought. ’ , , 

Her mind functioned in straight lines^ She was not physically 
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afrakh bec 9 U!>e fear did* not pay dividends. She yvas intolerant of 
weakness in otliers^ altliougli she did not let \feak persons annoy 
her. She was se^Kiially virtuous because virtue was a commodity 
which brought in the open market a much higher price than promis- 
cuity. ‘ 

Indecision she could not understand or tolerate, and that was 
, why she was impatient with Malcolm Douglas. 

From the first, she had liked him. She had sensed in him a supe- 
rior quality, superior certainly to those who had drifted into her 
life. He was quiet, he was forceful, he was— certainly by her stand- 
ards— intellectual. What she couldn’t understand was his apparent 
vacillation. He’d journeyed to the Comstock with a purpose in 
^mind. But that purpose seemed less definite now that he had en- 
tx^untered Logan Berkeley. 

Berkeley, she understcx>d. She had begun to understand him the 
pluvious night; she understood him even better now that Malcolm 
bad told of their intervieyr. 

Lc^an Berkeley, too, had fled from a devastated land; he, too, had 
sought a new country; he had left the comparative ease of San Fran- 
cisco to join the battle for material wealth which was being waged 
in the Comstock. He had gambled and lost. He had started ovei 
and gambled again, and won. She had the feeling that if he had 
lost a second time, he would have made a third attempt, and, if nec- 
essary, a fourth and a fifth and a sixth. 

There was something buried in the past of these two young men 
that she didn’t know. She had sensed it the previous night when 
she’d first met Logan, and all through the ostentatious meal at the 
Ir^ernational. The same feeling came upbn her with greater force 
on tlf^ mountain as Malcolm talked. It was as though, in telling her 
that Logan had been wrong, he was also saying that Logan could 
do no wrong. 

He was speaking, almost as though to himself: 

“You think I'm weak, Althea; because,! ask a practical question. 
I say I'ln willing to fight for what I believe is mine. But 1 ask you— 
I^ask myself— how do I go about doing this*'fighting? Certainly physi- 
cal combaf between Logan and myself would mean nothing and 
accomplish even less. I understand that legally my case has no stand- 
ing even if there were not so much venality to contend with in the 
courts here, even if I could afford the luxury of litigation. How, 
then, tgoiHtf I fight? What would be the purpose of fightkig?” 

She had risen and was looking down at him. She was observing a 
strong man who did not talk with the voice of strength. She said, 
in a voice in which alfecuon and pity and contempt were oddly iii- 
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termingled: *‘Th.erc wasn’t much purpose in the fighting you did 
for four years, was there, Malcolm? You’ve said yourself that you 
never believed you could win. But you fought, W^n’t diat some*, 
thing in itself?” 

’It was a course that others directed for me, Althea^ This situation 
is by no means as simple.” 

“So you'll sit idly by—” 

“And do nothing? For the time being, yes. Until I learn more 
about this new land, untM 1 satisfy myself how I would have acted 
had my position and Logan's been reversed.” 

She said abruptly, “I know how you would have acted.” 

“You do?” He was startled, then amused. 

“You'd have welcomed Mr. Berkeley. You would have made a 
great show of presenting him with half your mine.” ’ 

Malcolm flushed. “Why would 1 do that?” 

“I don’t know. Maybe to prove your nobility. But that's what you 
would have done. I'm sure of it.” 

He clambered to his feet and put both hands on her shoulders. 
He was laughing to hide a very genuine exasperation. 

“You little vi,xen,'' he Vaid. “You should be spanked.” 

“Why?” 

“Because you point out things about my character which bewilder 
me, and you don't suggest a cure. You're much too young to be so 
smart.” 

Her eyes 'softened. She moved dose to him. “I'm not smart, MaL, 
colm. But 1 know you. 1 guess you're the only friend I've ever had. ,, 
I'm fond of you.” ^ 

She was gazing at him with odd intensity. He felt deeply stirreiik 
Far back in some remote corner of his brain there was the feeling 
that he should be shocked, that Althea was being f<»rward and un- 
maidenly. But it wasn't that, and he knew it. It was the ineluctable 
honesty which was the basis of their relationship. 

She said, “Would you like to kiss me, Malcolnj?” 

He smiled, and drew her to him ezKily and naturally. His lips 
found hers, arid her arms crept about his neck. 

And then he felt her»body stra?ning against his.* her lips eager 
and hungry, her arms holding him in a clasp which he never wanted 
to break. 

It was as. though a rocket exploded within him, filling Him with 
ecstasy. His own arms tightened until it seemed that they* must 
crush her. For perhaps half a minute their passion was naked and 
unashamed, and then he released her suddenly and stepped back, 
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overcome i>y emotions hever before experienced. He said, “Althea 
. . and the word came from dry Ups. 

**Now,“ she s^id, “now you know.” 

He felt Ay and awkward. He said, “Your folks . . 

“They won't be knowing, how deeply we feel, Malcolm. Nobody 
will know except the two of us." She came close to him again, but 
this time she neither gave nor invited caresses. “What just hap- 
pened, Malcolm, tells us something, but it doesn't change anything. 
And look at you . . She laughed, and diere was kindness in her 
laughter. “You're trying to be shocked. You've been taught to be 
shocked when two people can kiss like that and not immediately 
plan to marry- Well, you mustn't be shocked, Malcolm, because that 
isn’t the way things are.'' She seemed strong and happy and sure of 
^herself. “There are all kinds of new laws and customs in Virginia 
City, My dear. Aren't we entitled to make a few of our own?” 


ZIII 


Two DAYS LATER— fifty-eight hours, to be exact— Malcolm met Del> 
orah Cortland. 

He had seen her first when he'd peeped out at the audience from 
the wings while Manny Hirsch nl'as pur\'eying blackface entertain- 
ment as Sambo. Except that she was sitting in the first row sfketching 
busily, he would have paid no attention. She wasn't alone— there was 
i^ulking giant of a man sitting beside her— but there was nothing, at 
first^glance, to mark her different from any other young woman 
except that sh^was unusually attractive. Malcolm was still a new- 
comer to Virginia City, but he'd long since learned that there was 
a dearth of attractive young women— or of women of any sort, for 
that matter. * 

The odd thing Sbgut her,J[ie reflected, was that she was attracting 
po attention. Busy with sketch pad and pencil, she would ordinarilv 
have caugKt the attention of th<jse seated ijearest her. Instead, save 
for a casual glance or two, she appeared to be taken for granted. 

She was a^brunet, with serious dark eyes and a well shaped head. 
Her hai]|^ was black, and Uiough she wore a modish little flat hat 
tipped^ ovcf one eye it was not— as \^as* usual— laden with simulated 
fruits and flowers. She was working with such concentration that 
Malcolm found it d*f&cult to guess her age, but hfi judged it to be in 
the early twenties. 
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She extiicd his curiosity. In his miml shc.was-an artist* since he 
knew vei y little aVout art in any of its practical lori|[S and fook*it for 
grained that anyone who drew pictures was an anist,»What he 
couldn’t undeistnnd was what she saw of interest In the wizened^ 
grotesque personality ol a Sambo in butnt cork with hts grin, his 
!)anjo, and his artirKially big lips 

fie continued to watch her as tbt show piogressed. She sketched 
rlic Kramers, and he wondered why Male and female jugglers: noth- 
ing unusual about them. J.ater, when he ap{>eaied on stage for the 
i cjininenccmeiu ol his own ac t, he obsened that she was again sketch'^ 
ing busily. At the conclusion of the knife throwing act, he saw hei ' 
put her skerdies into a pottfolio and stait from the theater followed 
bv her escort. 

\ftcr the show Malcolm went downtown alone There was so much^ 
he winted to think about, m> iiuuh he needed to learn The night 
w.is \ioloni and unseasonably chilly He turned in at a long, narrow 
bar and oidcred a drink 

The place w is crowd'^^d, which was nothing unusual. The vast 
mijoniv of the pations wet'^ miners 'Ihes (bank earnestly, talked 
b»iullv. Kvughed rain ous^ \gainst the side and back walls there were 
the usual t ibles for gimbhng fat >, monte, and draw poker. It was a 
rough masculine sp<)t a plue wheio \ioleiue could easily happen, 
end often did i ciowdecl locnn filled with the odor of bad whisky 
nid hid cigats Malcolm tossed oil Ins dunk, paid for it, and turned 
lo no ft wMs then 1 bat iht giilcnt^ied 

The sjjght of her c nne is i shock Women wcie not permitted in 
bus Tine a lew of the drinking places hid side doors leading to 
hick looms, cloois whnh jv^ie lnsclIb^d ‘ Famih Entrance,'' but nO 
ladv ever used them Prostuuies, \cs, Luiies no And csen a prosiityif 
would not have dared w.ilk throun;!) tlie iaorit door of a saloon^and 
seat herself casually cm r stool it the end of the bar ^ 

Rut more astonishing thin her pic rrue in the place was the atti- 
tude of the paticyis^ fhey seemed to lake bet for granted The bar- 
tendf I waved and gunnccbai hti, and she waved hack A couple ol 
miners raised whtskv ela^ys to her is t^out^h drinking a toast 

She opened her jionfoho, look out sketch pad and penoils, an^ 
sat there solemnly looking about^ihe room Malcolm watched her 
with mounting < uriositv I he whole thing w is out A fotus; it didn't 
belong m a saloon, in Virginia Citv or ariNW'beie else , 

C)b\ioiislv there Vas at Ijeast one other patron who didn't 
nndeistan’H. bee ause he said sornctliing to the bartender Ad Nffilcolm 
s'iw that dignitary {>oint pndefully at something that hung back of 
the bar, blocking*out part ol the mirror. 
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It was a framed crayon sketch of the bartender. It showed a bright, 
merry peflrson • ^ , yet the artist had caught soihething, an elusive 
quality which seemed to make the drawing important. The sketch 
told Malcolm tfiore about the bartender tlvan he'd seen by looking at 
the man himself. It showed eyes that were hard and uncompromising 
and unafraid, the eyes of a man who was accustomed to violence as 
an occupational hazard, who had trigger>quick reactions, who was 
professionally genial but potentially dangerous. 

Malcolm's observant eyes saw that murh. He saw, too, that the 
bartender was proud of his portrait He noticed that no man in the 
place molested the girl, even with his eyes, and he had the feeling that 
to do so might not prose healthy. 

She attracted him As a person, he was sure htM have noticed her; 
as a young lady so obviously at ease in an atmosphere where she did 
not belong she constituted a challenge She couldn't be classified. Her 
easy cimaradene was almost iiiascuhrie, yet she was overwhelmingly 
feminine. 

She was a lady of ciiKure and lefincment, of that Malcolm was 
certain. Clear, wide-sei eyes, high forehead, gentrous, full-lipped 
mouth, the slightest— almost iiKongiuons— suggesium of u dimple; 
the air of being there as a matter of right and yet of not belonging. 

Malcolm Douglas deter mined to satisfs his curiosity. He put his 
whisky glass back on the liar nid aj pioached the young lady. He 
bowed and said, ‘Taidon rnc/' ami instantly a powerful h|ind 
clamped down on his shoulder with a grip that made him wince. 
He whirled to face the heavy face of tlie big man who had %it along- 
side the girl in the theater 

Malcolm's eyes tuincd the color o' ice‘ sarul quietly, '*Take your 
hgnd off me.” 

”RfoveI'’ The bar hadgr owm quiet suddenly. The bartender moved 
in their direction, two or three other men did the same. Malcolm 
felt danger. His right hand stipjied under his coat where he alw^avs 
carried one of his thiowing kuiyes in lieu of the«pi^tol which seemed 
conventional atiiie. He experienced no fesir, only an alertness. 

Then the girl's' \cvre cut through the heavy smoke of the room. 
$he said, “That's all right, Gus,” and though the bodyguard looked 
at her skeptically he relaxed th# pressure of his hamlike hand on 
Malcolm's shoulder. The bartender and his customers stopped their 
converging i\wvenient, but they didn't retreat. They stood motionless, 
poised, w^iiting. 

Th^ girl*s eyes sought Malcolm She seemed to be amused and 
perhaps even slightly derisive. “Voq're Malcolm the Magnificent, 
aren't you?” 
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**Yes» ma*am/* His voice was quiets uiuilraid. ^1$ this man with 
you?*' He refeiTeci,to Gus. 

•'Yes/* 

“Would you mind telling him to remove his hand?*’ 

“Certainly/* She smiled at the bodyguard. “The gentleman is 
quite harmless* Gus/’ Then, to Malcolm, *'l think it would be well 
if you removed your own hand, Malcolm the Magnificent." 

A slow smile creased his lips. He dropped his hand to his side and 
stepped away as Gus Released his grip. The girl said* ‘'Gus is in 
constant fear that I shall be insulted/’ 

Malcolm said that he'd had no such intention, and she accepted 
his statement. “May I ask your name?" the girl inquired. 

“Malcolm Douglas, ma’am." 

“Mine is Cortland, Deborah Coitland. This—" and she smiled gt 
her bodyguard— “is Gus Dunbar." Malcolm nodded and said, “How- 
doyoudo." Gus ineicly grunted. The bartender and c\!tscomers 
shrugged and returned to their oiiginal places. 

Malcolm saul: “I reckon I owe \ou an apology, ma’am. My curi* 
osiry got the better of me. 1 saw you at the Opera House tonight 
duiing the show. You^seenied-wcll, unusual. Then when I saw you 
walk in liere and make ^ouiseU so much at home . . 

“I understand. Mr. Douglas. 1 am rogaided as rather eccentric. 
I'm at ease in practically any place except wlieie I should be at ease/’ 
She smiled straight at him, and he vs as astounded by her gracious- 
ness and warmth. “Soiiihein, aren't )ou?” 

“Y^s, ma'am." 

“Were you in the Omfedeiaie Army, by any chance?" 

“I reckon 1 was, ma'a^p.*Does that hiake any difference to you?" 

“My goodness, Mr, Douglas, thece’s quite a bit of presumt)|:ion 
wrapped up in that question, isn’t theiv? But permit me to answer. 
No, it makes not a particle of drncicmcc. Vm Ircyn New York. I’vr 
been in Virginia City approximaiel> six months. 1 like it here. In 
New York I foynd it impossible to do the things I wished to do. Here 
I find it permissible by the simple method of making it so. 1 do what 
I wish. 1 do not debate^he right andUwrong it; I do not ask myself 
whether or not it is socially correct, and— because this is the Comstock 
—because I do not question mys%If, no one else questions me." 

He studied her carefully, llien once again he giinned. “How 
would you make out without your bodyguard, Miss Cortland?" 

“Quite well. He's not noine, really, you see. He appoii^ted himself. 
Why don’t you ha\e another drink, Mr. Douglas? Youlook though 
you might enjojr one/' , 

“Thanks, ma'am. I will. . . /’ He hesii!kled, and she shook liet 
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head. "Voujre npht/Mr. she said ‘*1 have to diau the line 

somewhere** M> 1 ix-^er drink m the bars ^hiih Infrequent jn seazch 
of things to^ikcKb. fust as 1 do not prartire prostitution^ even though 
I've visited ccnaifi establishments on 1> Stteet lodo a liitle tit awing 
Makx>fin frowned. He*d neser heard that kind ol talk tioni a decent 
woman. It was as though she weie trying lo shtxk fnm. lie ^aid» 
'Vou^re joking, suiely/' 

‘‘No, indeed. Vm neither joking nor trying to startle you I sketch 
professionally. My woik appears faiilv ieg*u!ar!y in and 

Lfsbe*s. 1 have always had a certain lacihty (or catching unusual 
facets of the rougher side ol lile. Virginia (Iitv serined to allotd me 
exceptional opportunity. 1 hat was how I met (riis," 

‘ Malcolm waited, knowing that she*tl go on 
“Cus is a classic type. No, don't smile. Tm serious. HeS niagnifi- 
femly primitive. 1 saw him one night in a salcjon I did a sketch ol 
him. 1 liked it so well that I eiaboiated it into a portrait 1 don't 
do many poriraits, but J couhlnt lesist Gus Thai poitiait was 
reproduced in hlarper*\^ Jnil I thin had it leiurned heie and pre 
sented it to Gus Vou‘11 find it hanging in the Crystal bar, which is 
the finest esiablishincni on i. Stieei Gus has therefore «af|Uired 
a definite prestige, and I have more oi less aiquiicd Gus He is not 
With me alwnys- or even frequentls -but he stems ii> know when 1 m 
some place lie believes might be less than sale and there he is, to 
(>ro(ect me.“ ^ 

Malcolm nodded at Gus and invued him to have a chink Mr 
Dunbar shook his head “Ncvei tech it when Vm with Miss Ciutland/' 
he said. 

“Vou see, Mr Douglas, I am a g »cxl ?ntluenrc." She threw baik 
hrt‘lirMd and laughed. “You think J'se been exaggerating, don't you'’* 
Malcolm said caiefully, don't know wliar to think I nevci met 
an artist before. At least— well- “ 

“Not a lady who ficqucnts saloons, hiwdv houses, mine shafts, 
anuisenuni pLices, and ihc sccne'^ ol disa>teis-' Ofuouisc vou haven't 
\nd I'm not really .in ariist. Mi I)ouglat» I have a ceitain laciliiv, 
an al>«luy to lecogni/c'iaw drvMiia and to pkU it dow^n on papei I am 
aboesiApit^g from something, as you mav have guess(*d “ 

"Fiorii what^'\ ** 

’ “That could be i< gaided as nnperiineni ' 

“It isn't \«ii invited me to asV you '* 

She !eg*.4i/led him with new nueitwi ‘Goirect Ml nglu then, 
here's Vbui aii^wei I’m escaping lioin siufly ccmvention ihiv lioin 
all the things 1 wa^ taught to legaici as mqxnunt^ It's been quite a 
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journey, and I haven’t yet reached my goa|. I prQf>ably never shall. 
But (he flight iticl( has been fun.” I 

He said, with a directness wliich surprised him, ^Hyhen I first 
noticed you tonight, you were sketching Manny Htrsch/’ 

’•Who?" 

“Manny Mirsch, Sambo, our banjo player. Would you mind tell* 
ing me why?" 

She said, “I’ll show you." She dug into her portfolio and produced 
a sketch. 

It was rough, but it was superb. At first glance it was a giotesque 
little minstiel, nothing more; but as Malcolm studied i( something 
else began to emerge: a lost, forlorn soul, a tragic victim of nonful- 
fillment. There was a big gim on Sambos lips, and a sadness in his 
eyes which carried back forty centuries; there was resignation an^ 
there was courage; theie waa understanding and there was bewilder- 
ment. 

This was the Manny Hirsch that Malcolm knew, the Mann^ 
Hirsch that was locked up in a small, W4fak bod>. He drew a deep 
breath and looked up at Deborali Coitiand 

*‘l dem't know how to express it," he said soUly, "but you have 
pel formed a miracle." * 

Her cheeks flushed. She said, "You couldn’t ha\f paid me a greater 
compliment, Mr. Douglas." She took the sketch from him and 
studied it. "Did J inierpiet coiiecth?" 

"Better than even M inny would know Tm rather at a loss for 
words, 'J ’ * 

"So am I.” She hesiiaied, then said impulsively: "li isn’t often I 
meet someone who see^ beneath the suifatc of my drawing. Or 
rather, let us say that he sees but doesn’t trouble to analyze, ^ur 
bartender friend likes the sketch 1 did ol him, but he doesn’t T]aiH' 
know whv he likes it. About the only positive pincjiiion 1 ever excite • 
is dislike,” 

He looked his^qyeiy and she went on; 

"I have a small independent income. 1 couldn’t support myself 
on what 1 get Irom my wjprk. Soon I gf»i Jiefe, when nty reputa- 

tion had spread all the way from the Ophii to the Yellow |arket,, 1 
was commissioned tfi a jioit^it of a most estimalAc lady, the 
tespectahlc wife ol a siiaesNful mine superintendern. I did what 1 am. 
certain was an excellent jnetc of work. 1 dcliveied it to her, and mj 
judgment was confirmed when she promptly burned the fy>rtrait and 
refused t<5 pay me.” 

"Caiicature?" he asked. 



“No. Portraituife. ‘I’m afraid the good lady hadn't really wanted 
that. W}>atj9iedesj)fied was glorification.” ^ ' * 

Malcolm said, **How long will yon be here. Miss Cortland?” 

”I don’t know. 1 don’t want to know. There's a tension and cxcitc- 
xnent here, an air of uncertainty. If that ever becomes humdrum. 
I'll go somewhere else.” 

He said quietly; “I’ve never met anyone like’ you— as a pei^on, 
1 mean. I'd like to see you again.” 

”you shall. You may even walk me home if you wish.” 

'I'd be most happy, ma'am.” 

She collected het papers, closed her portfolio. Then she said sud- 
denly, ”I'd like to do a ^ludy of the little lady you work with.” 

•"Althea? I’m sure she’d be delighted. But w^hyV ' 

I Deborah chose her words caiefully. "Because,” she said at length, 
"your Alitiea is interesting. 'Fhere’s so very much more to her than 
appears on the surface. I’d consider myself fortunate to be able to 
catch it.” 


XIV 


Though Virginia City in i8f)8 furnished wealth to the world, it^was 
utterly dependent upon the woild for subsistence. 

The rocky, barren aiea surrounding tlie Comstock Lode ptpduced 
nothing upon which it could live. Nothing giew there: there was no 
animal life, there were no factories, there was not even a proper 
waiCi^r supply. 

Food had to be freighttd in, and water and whisky and clothes 
' and wood for co’tstruction and for fuel. Fruits and vegetables came 
from California, hsh and game from ihe Sierras, I'here was nothing in 
Virginia City of which the resideurs could say, "Thi^was grown here, 
this was made here, this we have produced.” Nothing, that is, except 
gold and silver. 

fBut tlios^ metals were basic wealth, and they were sent from the 
mines to the miljls and there ted iced to powder and molded into 
‘bars. The bars were shipped out to San Francisco, and because they 
were real and. tangible they generated a feverish excitement. People 
i^peculatedrii^ the stocks of the mines which had produced the ingots 
of tangible wealth, and the extent and direction of their speculation 
had very little relation to tire actual production of the mines them- 
aelvm. 
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There was more activity in Comstock mines on Montgomery Street, 
San Fiancisco* thai} there was on C Street in Virmnia Gity^Stocks 
skyrocketed on rumors, and plummeted on advarse ti4;}ings, with 
none of which was fact closely related. And men who were unscrupu^ 
lous and shrewd journeyed into die Washoe to manipulate the natu* 
ral wealth of the land, to acquire it for themselves, not with pick and 
shovel and drill and giant powder, but by playing upon the avarice 
and cupidity of men, and upon the controlled fluctuation of fortune. 

They were not prospectors or miners; they gave nothing and they 
took everything. They loaned money to mine owners when the 
owners were in desperate need; they imposed impossible terms and 
foreclosed when the fantastic interest could not be paid. They ac- 
quired controlling interests in mines and deliberately restricted the 
production of those mines, all the while levying assessments on 
stockholders, squeezing them out, then acquiring the shares at roclf^ 
bottom figures. ^ 

They spread rumors of bonanza when a mine ivas in borrasca, 
forcing prices up and enabling them to seli worthless stock at incredi- 
ble profit; they acquired t ontrol of the basic commodities which were 
needed ^ri the Onnstock ii jjeople were to live and the mines to 
operate; they controllM fo<id and water and transportation and 
heat and light; they controlled courts and judges, and the least of the 
iniquities wfiuli they clothcc^ in the habiliments of legality was their 
successful efforts to make ]ustire too expensive for the little man. 
They could crush him because thc> could afford to fight and he could 
not, because they controlled fh^ mac Iniiciy <>t the law and the de- 
cisions of those who s.it on the Bench. 

Throughout the sixties there was endless, expensive litigation* It^ 
mattered not to the lawyeis who won df who Io»>i; the court calendbre 
were always overloaded with claims anc^ actions over titles. T^lSies 
which were actively producing weie lendeied bankrupt; actual value , 
meant nothing. 

The Comstock jjiad become a land where right and wrong were 
word.s without ineaning, jA’iierc the'* only test was what you had the 
power to accomplish, where might w.is fight, wfsere you escaped the 
grinding of the machine only ii you were too* small to attrayrt atten- 
tion or loo shrew^d to sjumble int^ traps. • 

7'he bonanza on w'hich Virginia (.'ity had been founded had 
pinched out in 1864. he workings had been shallow, and swiftly ex- 
hausted, though ift>t before yielding approximately fitly milUom oC 
dollars lA new wealth. The cAiginal di^overers of ihall l^n^nza, an 
unlettered, stupid lot mostly, had disposed of their holdings without 
the faintest realhation of what they owned. •• 
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li had dll star^*%^liep two bewhiskered pro&pcctors, Peter O Riley 
aitd P«^triek Mcl^iughlin, decided to deei>en thc^onili of llieir iuUe 
Npring to get more water for their lockets, I« finding moie wMier. 
they also found vnoie gold. Th 6 y boasted about their hnd, and there 
appeared on ihje >tcne 4 liumati wierk, admittedly not <juite light 
in the head, named Henry Cx>mstock\ Comstock asserted that the 
vprmg belonged to him and his iiiend Manny Penrod; he insisted 
that he also owned the entire aiea thereabouts, and because he talked 
with fierce authoiuy-and also because rhfis didrrt think too much 
of it anyway— the real discovereis UKik Comstock and Peniod into 
partnership. They panned as much as $|oo a day in gold, and paid 
no attention whatsoever to the unpleasant blue stuff which clogged 
dieir rockers and w^hich was tfie outcropping ol the richest vein of 
silver the world had ever known. 

They were the discoserers and the first victims. They had estab- 
lished ^claims to property worth almost half a billion dollars, and 
Comstock had given the lode his name. 

And McLaughlin sold his quaitei interest for ¥3,500, Manny Pen- 
rod held on a few days longer and received $8,500 for his hundred 
million dollars’ worth. Henry Comstock sold his share for |i 1,000, 
and Pat O’Riley eventually got $|o,ooo idr his interest, and went 
about happily boasting how he bad tucked the ignoramuses from 
California. 

They had sought gold and had found it in modest quantities "^hey 
had never thought in terms of silver, but liom the time deep mining 
started the greater wealth of the lode was silver It was present in the 
deep workings in fantastic quantities, and ihc unbelievable extent 
of it caused all except a few inside is to ’gnore the presence ot gold. 
Men thought in teiins of silVei because theie was moie of it to see, 
aiJl^the gold became imporrant only to those \yhu analyzed the re- 
ports from the mines and observed that 44 per cent ot the w'^ealth be- 
ing taken from ihe lode was in gold 

It was too sudden, too brilliant, too easy Virginia City and its 
neighbor, Gold Hill, became setilemcnts ui which excesses were nor- 
mal, where convemiiaial standaids did not exist. 

Hun^n life was cheap Mine owners, interested only in new l>o- 
tianzas, paW scant attention to the safety tactor. Theie were explo- 
lions and cave-ins. there were— at deep levels- geyseis ot steaming 
^'ater which scaJdeii the woikers and killed them, there were innu- 
merable deaths caused by faulty tiinbeting, faul/'y hoisting mar bin- 
ary, in|X[Ari« use of explosives. And stilf the miners came there was 
lever a dearth of labor. 
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7 'hc law of tlic individual held sway. Thcrfe a discernible 
couuesy in the 'Ulcions on C Street for the simpielreasan tlult open 
discourtesy usually meant a fight, and to fight usually meant d^th 
or disinembci oient. 

I he Comstock developed its own wa^ of life, its own gusty sense 
of humor. Ptactical )okes, some oi them rather grim, became the 
order of the day. Bad men diifted into Virginia City, holdups were 
frequent. Prostitution and gambling were wide open, and law en* 
fonement was a travesty.« 

In 1865 came the first depression. With the pinching out of thi»^ 
original workings, it was generally conceded that the boom days had 
ended. Merchants closed their shops and moved on to other fields; 
miners were struggling through country rock and porphyry. 

And then came William Sharon with all the money of Raiston'g 
Bank of Califoinia behind him. And with new money came new 
bonanzas, bigger than any which had come before: strikes in Clown 
Point and Yellow Jacket and Kentuck and Hale 8c Norcross and a 
host of lesser mines. • 

Once again the Comstock was in bonanza, and this was the begin*' 
iiing of she era where the big man got bigger and the small man was 
(Icstioyecl altogether. 

This was the condition which exnted in 1R6B when Professor Bru- 
tus C-armichael's Gre.a Amalgamated Shows arrived in Virginia City, 
when the great dtama of the l.ode*s first years was about to be fol- 
lowed b\ (llama infinitely greater^ 


XV 


The isr of Octo];>ei biuught a portfiu *1 what might be expected 
dunng the wintei m Viigihia City 

Biting winds swept down front the«mounta«ns and up from the 
lanyoiis. the men in ) dropped unseasonably, nights bec^meMowm 
right cold; and dealers la hi ewood raised their pricey. 

Professor Cainiichaers troupe continued to enjoy a considerable 
measure of success. The Piofcssor’s arrangement with«the manager 
of the Opera Hou$£ was agreeably fllexiuic when the ^heater wat 
vacant, the Professor’s company was permitted to show; when other 
attractions were booked, the Cg^michael troupe moved out. 
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The box-officcffig;ure» were not startling, nor even anything like 
they had b*een during the first two or three weekt^ orf the engagement, 
but they continued more than adequate. Residents of the Comstock 
were starved £of entertainment, and they did not object— in fact, 
they even relished— seeing the same thing over and over ^gain. Admis- 
sion prices were kept at one and two dollars, and the performers were 
encouraged to maintain a high standard. It was the sort of show to 
which families— including children— could go. 

There were occasional discussions about disbanding, but nobody 
wished to leave. They talked vaguely of playing Carson City when 
their welcome had been worn thin, but meanw'hile they stuck to- 
gether and managed to eke out a living that w'as better than ade- 
quate. 

Personally, the Professor was doing well and having the time of 
his lif^. He was a jolly, convivial soul who rapidly achieved popu- 
larity in the bars along C Stieet. What was more important, his 
Elixir of Eternity seemed to be filling an important niche in the his- 
tory of internal medit ine' in the Comstock. 

It was pleasant to take, thanks to a considerable percentage of al- 
cohol, and its chief ingredient was cascara. which could ivot fail to 
improve the health of the average taker since most buyers were more 
or less in need ol a laxative. It was bitter enough to be impressive and 
to act as a tonic, and there certainly was nothing harmiul in it. 

What was more, the Professor betaine an unofficial doctor. Be- 
cause he was presumed to have ii?vented the Elixir oi Eternity, and 
because the Elixir l>enefited most of its users, it followed' logically 
that the Professor was regarded as an expei t in other bodily ailments 
—an impression which he wa4 at no pains to discouxage. 
vJHe was cheerful, bright, available . . . and he charged no fees. He 
loved to talk, and most Comstockers enjoyed hearing him. After the 
third drink (u,s:jally paid for by someone else) he held forth glibly 
‘ and at length on any topic. No matter how little he knew, it was a 
safe bet that the majority of hjs listeners knew^even less, and so he 
spoke with final authority. Even those who disagreed were loath to 
do so because the Pnotessor ?vas popular. Half drunk, he was a show 
•in hiniselj^. 

The Professor talked often, i and, possibly, too much. He had 
learned the details of the onetime grubstake partnership between 
Malcolm Douglas and Logan Berkeley and, inasmuch as he and Mom 
had obs^^rypd the growth of affection between his daughter, Althea, 
and Malcolm Douglas, he assumed a stiident parti$anshi](V and talked 
about it on every possible occasion.^ 

Ibegarding Maic<)mi as a potential son-in-law, and being filled 
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with the hope that whoever mariied his daughter ^ould be wealthy, 
it was his profes^d*ambition to see Malcolm emer^ as a fulLpartner 
of Jx>gan Berkeley, 

Jt was generally conceded that .by due legal proceSs Malcolm could 
accomplish nothing, but there was a feeling that he might achieve 
a certain success in other ways: his uncanny deftness with knives, for 
one thing. The thought appealed to the innate love of the dramatic 
in Virginia City. As gossip took head and grew*and spread, and as the 
Professor rather unwittingly encouraged it, the idea that the two 
young men were enemies, and that there would some day be a per- 
sonal showdown between them, took root. 

Sympathy was mostly with Malcolm because he was the person who 
had nothing, and therefore was classified with most of the men who 
listened and talked. There was a natural antagonism to Logan Berk% 
ley, not because of who he was, or his personality, but because his 
little mine was producing dramatically and it was generally thought 
that a man with that much money should be willing to share it. 

So the legend of enmitv gren, and othe^ factors contributed. 

The Professor had made it plain on more than one inebriate sesr- 
sion thA there was a rotnance flowering between his lovely daughter 
and Malcolm Douglas. It was therefcuc cause for conversation and 
conjecture when it became df>parent that Logan Berkeley was also 
interested in Miss Airhea Carmichael. 

In the belief that he was interested in the young lady there was a 
unanimity of opinion. 'Die evidance was too visible to be disputed, 

SevcKil times he had been observed drhing lier about the country- 
side in his handsome new rig with the gay varnish, the pair of spank- 
ing bays, the gleaming haaness stiiddecUwith silver from his own mine. 
Of course they were invariably accompanied by Morn, but that 
alter the fact that tht element ot rivalry hM entered into the picture. 
“Malcolm Douglas's girl," said some. “It ain't enough Berkeley 
should take his mine, he's also stealing Miss Carmichael." 

The pro-Maloolm faction blithaly ignored the fact that young 
Mr. Douglas didn't seem to be takiiyg the situation too much to heart. 
He seemed to have a goed deal of spare time® on his hands, and he 
spent a fair proportion of it with Deborah Cortland, th^ ardst lady. 
He walked with her inao the mountains when she wient sketching; he 
invited her to the mansion on A street for meaU (although it was, of 
course, Mom who supervised the meals and who really was the host- 
ess); and te seemeci to be unnyndful of the fact that LcjgoKr Berkeley 
was exerting all of his considerable masculine charm on Altikea Car- 
michael. 

Outwardly, that is. Actually, things were different. ^ 
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Inhere wa» a bPterness deep inside Malcolm Douglas, a biuerness 
which he liad to<TmU(;:h pride to show» a resentment which he (oii> 
cealed successfully from everybody except Deborah (Portland. And 
this much he liact learned about Deborah in the first few weeks of 
their acquaiiiunceship: he was unable to conceal anything from her. 

She viewed the siiuation with interested and undersUinding eyes. 
She fell short in only one ivay: In aiialy/iiig the others, she forgot to 
analyze herself. She did not squarely face the question oC why she 
had become so imerested in Malcolm Douglas as a |>erson. And the 
chances are that even if she had asked hersell the question, she would 
not— or could not-'ha\e answeied it candidly. 

She was not given to self-delusion, hut even so stanch a character 
an Deborah was not proof against blindness. She had trained her- 
^^If to look on life with interest, but objectively. She was the habitual 
spectator. She still imicied herself in that role, never suspecting that 
her interest was rapidly becoming inoie personal than clinical. 

She knew that Malcolm was awaie of what was going on. but since 
he never discussed Althea^ Miss Clortland could not know what he 
was actually thinking. It would have been difficult to evaluate any- 
way, because Malcolm himself wasn’t suie. * 

He was in love with Althea. He could have been jealous of any 
other man in whom she showed a serious interest. But the very fact 
that that man happened to be Logam Beikeley made his jealousy 
more certain and deeper. ^ 

Althea was mercenaiy. Or perhaps it wasn’t fair to call her mer- 
cenary: you might say that she was practical, and she looked *nto the 
future with clear eyes and calm appraisement. 

Logan Berkeley was young scarcely a y.*ar older than Malcolm. 
Htf^was handsome. He was in a fair way to become wealthy. He was 
a minor power in Virginii City, not big enough to excite the open 
enmity of the retilly big men, but iin|>ortant enough to attract at- 
tention. 

He went quietly and unobtrusively about the job of extracting from 
bis mine the rich black sulphure: which \vas almost pure silver, and 
the quaru which was“rich in ‘gold. He mic«ed it, had it milled, and 
shipped itvdown below. The impractical, suave young Southern 
planter had been metamorphos€^d into the* practical, suave Corn- 
stock mine su[>erintcndent. 

He represented in this iiew% crude laud everything that Malcolm 
wished to^ lie could afford a display which Makolm could not af- 
ford. He sought Althea Carmichael openly, making no secret ol bis 
interest in her- If he was awaic of th<» growing hostility which Mal- 
colm entertained for film, he gave no sign. He was a frequent visitor 



at the home ol Brian Boru 0*Mara \\here»the tr<|upe lived, he wa^ 
generally liked by jthe other boarders; he was tho&ghtful aa^d cour- 
teous and generous; he tieated Makroltn with the pleasant warmth 
inspiied by old friendship, but without efFuSivene^. It was his very 
unawareness of what Malcolm felt that gave to that young man an 
exasperating feeling ol futility. * 

Malcolm tried to mask Ins resentment of Lfigari, tried to conceal 
his jealousy A certain stubborn ptide impelled him to leave Althea 
to herself as much as pov^iblc, which was the same as leaving her to 
I^gan. Occasionally he caught her regarding him sjjeculatively, as 
though wondeiing whether his ardor had cooled, and he refused to 
enlighten her He did not trv to make love to her, nor did he try to 
take advantage of the fact that she probably loved him as deeply as 
she was capable of losing anyone 

He knew that 1 ogaii d i//led her Beikeley was dashing and ga) 
and debonair He was evervthing that the perfect young w»ealthy 
suitor should lie He was attentive to Morn, on a basis ol easy friend- 
ship with the PiofcssoT, aiKl friendly with the other boarders 

It seemed to Malcolm that with ill the cirds stacked in his favor, 
Logan was nevertheless jilaying them with unbeatable shrewdness. 

\ik! so Malcolm did the only thing he could do He went his own 
w \\ thought his own thoughts, nurtuied his own grievances, and 
hided his time 

It wis onl\ n Mural that in his new loneliness he should become 
more and^more dcpendeiu on companionship of Deliorah Con 
land ^ 


XVI 


N«>Bon\ cejuLD nf «juite certain wbpse j arty it was Mom made the 
sandwiches and cookies. Houle Kraniei prepaied an elaborate cake 
which appioximated pjwtiy, \f arc elk Drak« volunteered to mix 
c(uaniitits of lemonade, and Althea compiled a list ol which 

could be pla\ed provided they decided to play games 

1 he two highlights of the evening— one a mere suggestion and the* 
other a tangible contribution— came from persons outside the C^r* 
inuhael trouj^e 

Dcborali Cortland, New York boin and bred, said sto had never 
attended a taffy jpulh and h^t suggestion that they have one wa» 
greeted as a minor inspiration. 
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Logan Berkelet^ appeared with a wagonload of fine logs for the 
fireplace-<-ac not inconsiderable contiibution, for i^ood was scarce and 
expense in Virginia City— and vast quantities of chestnuts to be 
roasted. ^ 

Brian IBkaii 0’Mara» with tlxe enthusiastic cooperation of the Pro- 
fessor^ supplied the whisky. * 

The troupe was resting foi a week while a comir-opeta company 
performed at the theater. The performers welcomed the change, the 
diance to catch up on personal things such the repair of costumes 
and jokes, and their spiiit was festive. 

'rhe mansion Vas snug despiie the wind which howled down from 
the mountains with a vivid foretaste of what winter would be like on 
the Washoe. The windows rattled, and each opening of the front 
<|[oor brought shivers to the guests. It w^as an excellent night to re- 
main at home, to hateriu/e, to remember themselves as people and 
not as performers. 

O'Mara had invited a single guest a long, tall, fragile-looking gen- 
tleman with mildly humordiis eyes, a sparse black beard, and a gentle 
manner. He was dressed m long black toat, black trousers, little bow 
tie, and a white shut, and he w^as introdmed as Dan De Quille, re- 
porter for the Territorial Enterprise, l<!remost newspaper of the 
Comstock. 

De Quille, whose real name was Willfam Wnght (though oyly his 
intimates knew that), gave an impiession of supieme melancholy. His 
manner was grave, almost somber, his smile shy, his attitude apolo- 
getic. He would have blanked out completely had not most of those 
at the party been told in advance that Dan was famous throughout 
the West for his broad, biting humor, left his magnificently gro- 
tes<y ’e exaggeration, for his sound journalism, for his courage and 
, integrity. 

He gave the impression of being a lone and lonely man. He*d been 
born in Knox County, Ohio, in 1829, oldest of nine childien. He 
had homesteaded with his family in West faberiy^ fbwa, in 1849. In 
1853 married a girl namkd Caioline Coleman, and in due 

course tjte couple produced five children, of which two died in in- 
fancy. ^ 

, The rigorous dullness of Iowa farm life made no irresistible ap- 
jpeal to Dan. He had the itch to be moving, to break out of the noth- 
ing which |urrounded him. He reached an undei standing with his 
wife ancl joiii£:d a party which was headed overland for California 
in 1857. He never regietted his decision to leave Iowa, and his wife 
sneoind adequately to esidure his absence, and so, in the years which 
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followed, he dutifully supported his family fmd liv^ his own life in 
his own way, * 

He struck out for himself in the Sierra foothills and we^t prospect* 
ing for gold, there and in the Mono Lake region. He was one the 
first to hear of the Grass Valley assay which indicated that the Com- 
stock Ixxle was fabulously rich— the pifeliminary figures indicating 
$5,000 to the ton in silver and $1,000 in gold— and he promptly started 
east again. Being a good practical miner, but a trifle late in arriving 
on the Comstock* he had/ailed to locate a good claim, and had even- 
tually taken a job as a reporter under Joe Goodman, who had started 
hht Enterprise in 1858 at a Mormon settlement railed Genoa, moved 
it to Carson City when that prosperous little town was the chief dis- 
tributing center for the huge volume of fieight and supplies beiitg 
hauled over the Sierras, and eventually transleried the plant to Vir- 
ginia City. 

There Dan joined the staff. Newspaper work was new to him, but 
so, for that matter, was it to most of those connected with the paper. 
Since then he had built up a reputation a% a funny man, an accurate 
reporter, a common-sense practical miner, and a fearless individual. 
Univeisally liked and respected throughout the Comstock, he gave 
no favors and asked none; he wrote the new* as he saw it, and stood 
ready at all times to assume {>ersonal responsibility for whatever he 
had said in print. « 

HeM been glad to accept 0 *Mara*s invitation to the party. There 
were few who Lithomed the dcptji of De Quille's loneliness, his basic 
hungeij, for homevness and warmth, for something which differed 
from the mad, hectic scramble after wealth. He shyly accepted intro- 
ductions, said conect, pleasant things to members of the troupe, and 
plunked himself down alongside Deborah Cortland. 

"'I like your worki,” he said abruptlv. • 

like youis,’* she responded, wanned bv the mjn’s simple direct- • 
ness. “Tve read a lot of your lighter stuff since Tve been here. When 
1 first got to Virginia City, it didn’t neem funny. Now that IVc 
brought myself aiound to a Comstock vay of thinking, I find it hi- 
larious.” ^ ^ ^ 

He blushed, and thanked her with his eyes. ”Humor,” he^aid, ''is 
nothing but exaggeraiion of faejs with which your readers are fa- 
miliar. I imagine that most of what I write would be quite boring tc| 
people in other parts of the country.” 

“I don’t know.’* Dehoraji liked the man’s intransigeqpt honesty,. 
”1 think *your descitption of* the Chinaman flying a^ite during a 
Washoe zephyr”— the kite being an iron door with a chain for « 
tail— “I regard that &s classic/’ ~ ^ 
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‘*So do I/' De rQuille, agreed with j»ur]>tising enthusiasm. '*But 1 
didn't wrifis it. It was done by a young man who ysed to work on the 
paper. Fellpw named Sam Cleinem/’ 

Logan Berkeley bote down on them, and the two men greeted each 
other as old Mentis. Over clasped hands, Oe Quille grinned down at 
Deborah. *'Think of this, \fiss^ Cortland, Tm shaking hands with a 
wealthy millionaite/' A little frown touched her forehead, and he 
went on to explain in his quiet voice: **Here in the Comstock we 
ha%e wealthy millionaires and poor ones, too. The former— like Lo- 
gan here— own mines which are producing; the latter merely have 
hope of bonanza." He leturned his attention to Logan. "1 under- 
stand you've hit a rich new oie pocket." 

, "Yes, I’ve been lucky. It's difficult mining, though. Fast as I take 
out the ore I have to put in square sets to prevent cave-ins." 

^ "They all do. Without the necessity for timbering, there'd sim- 
ply be ^loo much profit in mining." l)e Quille seated himself, mo- 
tioned Logan to do tlie same, and courteously included Deborah in 
the conversation. "What do you think of this very shocking young 
lady, Logan?" 

Berkeley grinned at her. "I don't know' what she ran away from," 
he said lightly, "hut I'm sure it must have been justified. She has won 
my admiration. Our most estimable ladies are unanimous in de- 
nouncing her." 

"Because 1 visit saloons and brothels?" Deborah threw b?ffk her 
head and laughed, her bkuk eyes dapeing. "'Fhev'll never believe that 
1 don’t drink and also iliat I happen to be pure as the driven snow." 

"It's something they wouldn’t want «> believe," remaiked De 
Quille. "You violate their lules. They d:aw a sharp line A decent 
woman must act in such and-such a way. You art differently. There- 
fore, by piocess of the simplest logic, you aie not decent." 

"They'd be satisfied if I actually entered on a caieer of sin, 
wouldn't they?" 

"Naturally, it would justify their dire prophecies. They would 
Understand you. I think that’s what they most resenl, that you're not 
understandable." 

/Ts anybody— in Virginia City?" 

"My dear Miss Coitland: I thought better of you than that. Evciy- 
.bcKly in Virginia *City Ls undeistandable. Their search for w'ealth is a 
universal habit, their drinking, their carousing, their tndiflerence to 
personal their practical joking, their selftshness. They're all 

oonfom^ists. Yhey resent you, or love’you, liecause you afe not." 

Brian Bom O’Mai a arrived w^ith a tray of potent beverages. The 
two men accepted biimming gUivse.s oT whisk/, and Debora n shook 
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her head. She said^ *‘rve got to maintain a prpiense of respectability/' 

Mr. O'Mara required little inducement to assume respondbiiity 
for the drink which had been destined lor her. He held up belore 
her, bowed low. and tossed it off. "Excellent/' he rtmarked., **Every 
rime I drink whisky 1 thank the saints that the water in Virginia City 
IS considered impure, dangerous, and otherwise undesirable." 

Others were gravitating toward the liule group. Mom and the Pro- 
fessor and Althea, Manny Hirsch, Rudolph Kleinman, Heide, Mar- 
cella Drake, and—Iast of ^all— Malcolm Douglas. 

Logan Berkeley led the vray to the roaring fire and gave instruc- 
tions as to how the chestnuts weie to he prepared and roasted. Mom 
<tiid Althea and Heide Kramer disappeared into the kitchen, to re- 
turn a few minutes later with the collation. 

It was all very gay and homelike and intimate. They ate and 
talked and laughed and told stories, and all restraint dropped (ronf 
them. They were indifferent to the wind that bowled outsidcf, to the 
tountryside which lay bleak and forbidding beyond the glow of the 
hic. 

They were meiry. They played games: charades and twenty ques- 
tions, ami ftnallv, biindtpan's buff. 

That was fun. with Mom stationed by the fireplace to keep the 
biindman from falling in And eventually Malcolm Douglas was 
blindman, and he caught Maicella Drake and kissed her lightly on 
the cheek, which lie was supposed to do; and then the blindfold was 
put on her, and she stumbled abtsut the room, searching, groping^ iit 
the midst of hilarity 

She stumbled over a ihaii and might have fallen had not Matiny 
Hirsch been standing nea»lJy He caught her, and her hands fastened 
on his arm. 

"Kiss him!" yelled someone 

Marcella kissed him The laughter rose high aftid free. Then a 
hgure lashed through the crowd and jerVed the blindfold from Mar- 
cella’s eyes. Gregoi^ Dtake was shaking with fury, and he took her 
by the shoulders and shook hei violently. • 

"Now you're doing it ih public," he^-aged. 'Well, no wife of mine 
ts going to advertise herself as a prostitute. Get the hell upstaiik. 

He shoved her tolvard the d^or. 

Malcolm Douglas wrapped strong fingers about the slender wrist 
of Manny Hirsch. iSteacly," he whispercrL "Steady." * 

\nd Msinny stood motionless, wdiite with futile finy. ftic said 
soltly, over and over again, "Ohl the son of a bitch; the clirty son o£ 
a bitch" 
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It was during the year 1868 that a lesson of vital importance was 
learned on die Comstock and in San Francisco. For the first time 
people were made aware that there was more to the mining of goUt 
and silver than the mere sinking of a shaft and the subsequent ex- 
traction of precious metals. 

' They learned that a mine had two values: its worth as a producer 
'f»nd its worth as a speculative foot bail. Each was independent of the 
other, yet the two phases weie inextricably tangled. 

To people^ who w^agered their hopes and their savings in San 
Francisco, the mines of the Comstock were nothing more nor less 
than names on a big boarQ. The public was not concerned with the 
intrinsic value of the mines, nor with their actual prospects; all it 
desired to know was whether the shares would go up or down. 

They read reports, of course, and talked learnedly in mining 
terms, but they didn't understand what tliey read. By the same 
token there were practical miners in Virginia City and Gold Hill 
who knew almost as little about stock manipulation. Thefe weie 
two sources of wealth: one came from the galleries and stqpes of the 
mines, the other was papei. Either could yield a fortune; either could 
bring swift ruin. 

The possibilities were brought home »n spectacular fashion by 
Wyiiam Sharon. Virginia City repiesentative of the Rank of Cali- 
fornia. Sharon was a gamblei, though most of his gambling was done 
with the money 7f other people. Slendei, dapper, shrewd, and utterly 
without emotion, lie had become a power 011 the Comstock. Moie 
swiftly than he ac<]uiied pouer, he developed the desire for greatei 
power. And so he set about selecting a meUiuin for his overwhelming 
ambition. 

• Oilfnlyn coldly, and with unassailable logic. Sharpn hit upon the 
Hale & Norrross mine as his fie*d of operations, and thus prerijii 
tated a battle which was not to end for yeais and which was to affect 
men and women in all walks of life and in all parts of the nation. Jr 
was to affec^ mining and finance, and if was to ^rile a new and dif- 
ferent^hapter in the fantastic history of the Lode. 

Living in solitary grandeur in Virginia City, William Sharon had 
his own private systeift of espionage. He knew, or believed he knew, 
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everything that there was to know about eveyy mine in the area. He 
knew, for instancei that Hale & Norcross, which was owned by C JL. 
Low and a group of his friends, had proved most disappointing; but 
he also knew— or belie\'ed— that its long-range prospects were ex- 
cellent. 

The mine Jay near the southern boundary of Virginia City itself, 
near the Divide. It was situated between two solidly prosperous 
mines, the Savage and the Chollar-Potosi, but at the Hale ic Norq^oss 
the lode was split by a w^e porphyry horse or wall of barren iCKrk, 
and, during the early years, the large bodies of ore on the footwall 
side were not worth milling. 

In 1865 a rich oie body had been discovered at the 6oo-f(K>t level 
in a crosscut which was run to the east of the porphyry horse, and iu 
the two years that followed the mine pioduced in excess of two mlL 
lion dollars in bullion, and paid dividends of $79o,fx>o. 

Early in 1868 Sharon was convinced that the greatest ^^of all 
bonanzas still lay untouched beneath the lode footage which was 
the Hale & Norcross. Having made the decision to acquire the mine, 
he inaugurated the first of the gieat battles which were to lock the 
San Francisco Stock Exchange for years to come, and to set a pattern 
for others. 

Once Sharon’s intentions were apparent, there was a wild rush to 
the market, and speculative jevei hit a new high. Backed by the 
almost limitless wealth of Ralston and the Rank crowd, Sharon 
forced the shares of Hale &r Noicjoss to fantastic heights. On Janu- 
ary 8, I §68, the 800 shares of the company were listed on the ex- 
change at I300 each; thirty-six days later the price was $7,100 per 
diare. ^ , 

There were innumerable speculators wbo underestimated the* 
grimness of the struggle and the tenacity William Sharon. Know- 
ing that the stock hacl k»ng since passed beyond an^ possible actual 
value, brokers sold shoit . . . sold shaics which they did not own, 
planning to buy tliepi in when the puce tincture crashed. 

But Sharon held on, and the shorts Arere cruelly squeezed. On 
February 12th two shares jold for $io,o(^o each,^aifd during one mad 
week $100,000 was publicly offered each day for ten shares. • ^ 

William Sharon won.^At a meetpig of the stockholders on Mardi 
10, 1868, Sharon took control, only to learn swiftly that he had been 
overly optimistic. In order to taise money to exploit new workings in 
the mine, he levied sBsessments of more than $200,000, and Jjefore the 
end of the^ear— a new bonanza having failed to devel<l){>— the stodt 
fell below $50 per share. It was not even in demand at that price. 

But Sharon hacf givjn a bnlfiant example af how the game could 
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!>f phiyetl. It never occurred to him that he Iiad taught others, and 
hiH own i:ftuou5 ego w^as to prove the keystone o( his discomfiture 
To Sharon e\eryihing could be reduced to inathcrnatics, he ig 
iiored the humjn clement— and ilterein he cried. He Know nothing, 
and cared even less, about a man named Fan —James G, Fair- who 
had lieen discharged as assi<»tant supeuntendent ol Hale fe Norcross 
in 1867, who felt that he had been unjustly treated, who journeyed 
to new fields in Idaho, and who returned to the Comstock in the 
latter part oi 1868. ^ 

Jim Fair held Hale fe Norcross in high esteem, and his optimi.sfii 
was based on practical experience. He himself was an expert quart/ 
mim'r: he haci been both foteman and assiscarn sui>erintendeni of 
Hale fe Norcross; and his belief in its future was considcrablv 
sounder than wishful thinking. 

Fair sought John W. Mackay, who had acquired a controlling in 
terest fn the Kcntuck, wJiich promptly had gone into honan/a. 

'I’hc two men were diileient in type' and teinperarnem, but thes 
were united by the ihreatrol Sharon monopoly and l)y the f.ict that 
they, being practical miners, had access to information which Sharon 
could get only at secondhand, or not at all ^ 

Fair had great personal magnetism I le talked snicxithly and easily, 
and he radiated a warmth and friendliness wlmh was actually no 
part ol his character, John Mackay. on the oihei liand. was a quiet, 
thoughtful man who, because he had a slight stammer which 
banassed him, spoke seldom and ghoiight deepl> 

They had known each other for years, though not intimately 
They dined at the Intei national and, ovei their cigars, discussed 
Hale fe Norcross. 

"It's a sure thing," Fair insisted wirn me driving enthusiasm of 
a^lcsman. “I worked thwc, and 1 know. The stuff they took out in 
7)6 and Viy isn’t fven a sample of what’s leallv there." 

Mackay drummed on tlie tabic wuih hard, calloused fingers. He 
made no secret of the fact that he was interested, ^ 

"Y'y^you’re pp-pre(t\ sure of\hat, Jim-" 

‘Tositise. If iheV hadn’t k^Vked me out. tliey'd have hit bonanza 
long ago. It's still there, all of it. If 'ive could get control of that 
mine . . / ^ 

■ Afiukay smilM gently, "Og-getting control ol anything from 
Sharon w-w-wouldn't he easy." 

*'lt would, though. The stock is alryost worthless. People have 
heard hii maTiy false stori(‘s about Hale fc Norcross that tliey’U nevei 
believe any other tales, even if they’r^ true. 
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•'And Sharon? What would he do if he found iis trying to b-I^buy 
up a controlling in^ere^t?"' * 

"He’d hold on/' Fair laughed, and his good tkature-*as!»umed for 
the occasion— w.is contagious. "But he'll never knoHr, Joim. Never/' 

"Hin-ninir’ hfiackuy wasn't a man to mo\e too swiftly. "He might 
find out that you, fohner assistant superihtendent, are buying; that I, 
with the Kentuck still in bonanza, am interested. S'S-seenis we 
i H^couldn’t keep it s-s-eciet/* 

"Right, John. But we'll never be known in it. We'll work through 
votne insignificant firm of brokers in San kiancisco. We'll take them 
into partnersliip. That way, we'l! ensure their loyalty/' 

**You have someone in mind-*" 

"There's a firm in San tiancisco \uu never heard of them, nobody 
ever did. Flood & O'Jiiun 1 hey own a saloon. I don't know' mucl^ 
ihout O'Bnen except he'll do what Mood tells him to do-ai^d keep 
his mouth shut, flood has Ineii speculating irt stock oa tips he's 
gotten o\cr the bar in his salo^m ^oine time .igo they opened a little 
olfice, and call themselves lm)kers 1 l]e>’rt laughed at by all the iin* 
poitant men Nothing thev do will cvei attract attention." 

"M m^moneyi'" asked /olm Mackay 

‘*1 figiiie you’ll take the largest iiiteiest, John. You’re the only one 
«>l us who has really got it Mood and O'Brien have told me they can 
l>oirow an extra 550000 if they need it I figure we'll operate on a 
verbal agrerment *' His eves gleamed shrewdly. "We won't need a 
written contract il we're successfsil we'll l>e compelled to stand to- 
gether."* 

"I see what you mean/' M*ukay said slowly, "about n-n-not eveli 
trusting yourself.” 

"You can take, sa>, three eights of our partnership, james 
and William O'Brien will take three eighths between them. TU take 
tJu' remaining two eighths ” 

"And then . . ” Mackay's glance was stcMdy, thoughtful, inter- 
f'Sted. 

"Soon as we get controlling uueie^t in ll.de k hforcross, w'c'II elect 
oui selves directors and make me supennieiuleni. I'll show you where 
the bonanza is.” Fair was exulting over a triumph which, was’^s yec 
only in the formative ©stage "Soauebody's got to break Sharon's 
grower on the Comstock, John Who ran do it better than >ou and’ 
me? It's our chance to get rich, to become gicai men." • 

Vf ackay (leblrcrated loi a moment, then held out his^rasrd "It’s a 
deal" he sard simply, "ftlrbut lemcmbci this, y\m* just \>otominj 
Mch won’t make its gteai men.,There*s mou* to it Uian that.’* 
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Jim Fair's big lau^ boomed across the dining room. Waiters 
heard {t and other guests heard, but they didn’t; hear the words that 
followed. «"Not fcH' me there isn’t, John Mackay. And not in the 
world 'die way it is today. All I ask is wealth: the greatness will come 
along, widi it.” 

And so, in the corner of i hotel dining room in Virginia City, two 
miners shook hands and the firm of Mackay, Fair, Flood & O’Brien 
was bom. 
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The portrait of Althea was finished. Deborah had worked in oils, 
taking infinite pains, without asking her&elf why. 

Her technique was far from flawless in the medium. It lacked the 
facility of her work with* pencil, charcoal, or ciayon— or even with 
dry brush. Yet somehow, knowing her own shortcomings, it had 
seemed that her subject demanded the deej>er perception, vhe moie 
subtle shadings, that only oil could ptovide. 

It stood on an easel in the parlor of the boardinghouse in which 
Deborah lived. I'heie wete three wind >ws to the room and Deborah 
had drawn the curtains of the one which laced southeast, so tliat tlie 
light thrown on the easel was fion the east and north. 

The Protcssoi was theie and so was Mom. They had come with 
Althea in a line, shiny new turnout Logan Berkeley had provfded. 
Of course Logan had come a^c^ng too, making quite an occasion of it 
Mgicolm got there before they clid, by special invitation of the artist. 

And now they stocnl laoking at it, saying complimentary things 
The Professor %iid it was magnificent, which was the Professor's 
way of talking and meant merely that the likeness w^as good. I..og:m 
Berkeley was enthusiastic. ^ ^ 

Mom looked at the picture, tl\en at her daughter, then at Deborali. 
There was a speculavve Hghi in Mom's pbcid blue eyes, and a new, 
respectful appraisal of the attractise young lady who had painted 
the portiait. Mom moved closcftto Deboiah and whispered, “I'm 
afraid it's perfect." 

Deborah ilyshed with pleasure, and felt a new closeness with Mom. 
She said a conventional “Thank you," t>«t her ^es met those of the 
older sfdman and each knew what the other was thinking. 

Nor was Althea deluded. Of couije, she, too, said the fatuously 
pleasant things which Vere expected of her, 6ut she did not say the 
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thing she was thinking. She studied the portrait^ her eyes alternately 
sober and amusedM Finally she smiled at Debmh and saidf **l didn’t 
realire you knew me that well/’ 

The reaction of the two women surprised Debora^ Cortland. She 
had hot suspected either of so much discernment. She had expected 
that they would see the sufjerficial, and Uke it. It was, at first glance^ 
a kindly picture, a faale presentation of a pretty young girl. It was 
only when you looked closer and with more observant eyes that you 
saw the quality which justified all the work she'd put on it. 

Malcolm Douglas said* nothing. He stood back from the easel, 
studying the portrait, not even indulging in casual congratulations. 
He* was frowning slightly, as though there were something on the 
canvas which he recognized but which distuibed him. He was looking 
upon a picture wherein the body was clothed but the soul naked. 

He knew then that he was not the only pet son in the room wh<# 
understood Althea. It looked like Althea . . . and then, as he looked a 
second and a third and a fourth time, he realized that it looked even 
more like her than that. 

Logan Berkeley was genuinely enthusiastic. He offered to buy the 
portrait* Deborah smiled and shook her head, 

“It isn't for sale," she*said. *Tm giving it to Althea." 

Berkeley and Althea pioicsted. Mom smiled her quiet, knowing 
smile. There was comiderahje argument, but Deborah couldn't be 
swayed. She had iloiie it for iun, she said, and because the Car- 
michaels had been so friendly. uas a small, unimportant gesturCt 
and shejioped Althea would accept it as freely as she offered it. 

Althea moved into a corner, near the jioitieres which separated 
the parlor from the diniiig^ooni. She motioned Malcolm to her with 
her eyes. She said, “What do you think* of it?" 

He hesitated. Thgi he said simply, "I tlynk it's remarkably goSd.*' 
“Malcolm Douglas! You can ac t so stupid. You know what I mean/’ , 
“Yes. 1 think I always know w^hat you mean." Hc*!looked across the 
loom toward the group clustered about the painting. “Logan thinks 
it's wonderful." * * 

“So do I/' said Althea ^ 

“He doesn’t see it the way you do, though."* 

“Meaning that he doesn't see me as I am, is that it?" 

“Probably. 1 think all Logan sees is that you arc very lovely anc|^ 
desirable, and that there are lew such women in Viiginia City." 
“You're being unpleasant.” * 

“My profuse apologies."* ITiere was a mcKking ligtft in his eyes. 
“I’m probably imputing a greater depth to the portrait than it de^ 
serves." 



**No-o • /* She astonished him with he? inflexible frankness 

"'Thai% iftc, alt right It's the wax I am* the ihink. Tm not a 

very admirable person* am I* ^fa^^olm?"* 

”l*m not d retisonabic judge It isn’t Vds) to be in love with a girl 
and to watch her campaigning to many anothet man/* 

Her eyes giew smoky wifh anger. '‘You make that sound horrid 
He wjd, “if I became a nch man tomorrow , w^ould you marry me'^“ 
*'Of course I would “ 

“And as long as Tin not wealthy, you’-e not con^ideting me Is 
Chat it?“ 

“Yes.” 

“You'd sell yourselt to Logan il he asked you?" 

She made an imjjatient gesture ‘ You have a v av of making words 
(Sound different fioni die wav thev’re sujjposed to sound Well, TU 
answer you in the same vein \our wotds sounded cheap I'll lei 
mine sound the same way. Yes, Td marrv Logan d he asked me. And 
don’t look shocked and inqiuie how a nice giil lould do that if she 
wasn’t in love with the man If you'd ever been a nice girl, if you'd 
ever wanted nice things that other people had and that you couldn’t 
get , . . you'd understand “ ' 

“A girl who sells herself-'' 

“Oh, for gootlness' sake* That again J'm too practical to agree 
with you Logan is i gentleman I'm fond ol him 1 might be in love 
with you, but even if f w is foohsh enough to m uiy sou I wouUln't 
be in love with you loi lont? 1 xvouldn \ stay in love with any m in 
who could give me only the s mie things J \e always had— and hateel 
She looked steadily into hi* ryes 1 le-n^she lurned abruptly and 
walked across the io<im i<> the othe s beloic she reached them, the 
iiombcrness had gone out ol Ikt cxpicssion He^ voice had a gay hit 
a youthful freshness and etgerness whuh belied the senousne'^s of 
her talk w'ltli MaUoIm He ft It ihwaiied. hattled, defeated. He forced 
himself to smile, to do what was s<xiall\ corieci, i j join thegrouji ainl 
to pretend that lie^Ji.ulirt |ust useiveci a sFiock lie didn't even iiotuc 
Mom's quiet, appraising scrutiny, and wouldn't have undeistood it 
K he TAad Koticed. 

He rcfiis6a Logan's inxitatioii S.o diive b.hk to the mansion wiih 
them. They left, taking the picture, and he remained with Deborah 
Cortland 

The/*;miiichaels and Logan rattled oS down the street, the horses 
pi^ncing and gleaming in the sun, the sound of Althea's laughtei 
floating back to them on the cold, cldar air. 
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Malrolm dropped into a chair and «ured ^ut 6f the window. He 
experienced a sense, of frustration, of helplessness. Oebofah seated 
herself opposite and looked at him. 

“Is it really that bad?“ she asked. 




Not on tirst meeting or second oi tliird would you call Del)oiab 
Cortland beautiful It wasn't enough to note that her feaiuies weie 
delicate and almost perJect, that hei complexion was one which 
women envied, that she wore the simplest clothes with an air ol 
elegance, thit her figure was lull and womanly those were the obvi- 
ous, the superficial things- * 

You had to look deeper than that you had to know hei and 
understand her before you could fully savdr her loveliness. You had 
to undeistand her zest for *wing her eageinchs, her hewildeiment; 
sou had lo understand wj;iat it was that shone through her eyes, and 
not merely the fact that sorucihing was theie You had to under* 
-stand why she had won the affection and lespect of rough, uncouth 
iiien in Viiginia C^its you lucf understand the quality whicli^ 
enabled her -with ptiicct sifeiv and ptopriciy— to do tilings no 
other respectable woin in would cl^ie to do 

The o^v thing that saved lici tuiin urtei osnatisni, that enabled 
her to continue to live in the home of a respect ible couple, was the 
fact that she was an artist course, the^gqod ladies of Virginia City' 
had no definite compichcusion of what an artist was or of how $hj 
functioned But they, did know that Debotih (^rtlands work had 
tppeared frequeptly in Harper's and / eslte's, that it Jjiad an astonish-^ 
ing pjctoiial value and a’jienasivc sense of drama, that she was obvi- 
ously paid for her wprk, that it was still regarded as good enough by 
tlie art editors of ttiose efietr I astern ni igazines to be in demand, and 
that her drawings of Viigiyia ( itv weieiiccoining famous 

It seemed, though claitncil tlu virtuous ladies, that a decent, 
woman would exeicisc fjer talents pn things which wece^cntle and 
lefined, and not confine hei effoits to such things as mine disasters^ 
grotesque gioups in C Street siloons, deft sketches of^men betting 
more than they could alfoid on the turn of a card at the farp table, a 
gaudy, ovefdressed prostitute ciadiing in her arms the^iodvof the 
man she loved, newly killed m a knife battle The ladies wete vastly 
impressed by the skill Aith which Deborah did these things, but the 
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very fact tltat she lought ‘what was barred to them constituted an 
affront It Vas a dehance of the social laws by which they tbeiHselves 
were sheltered. 

Tliey did not linow that Deborah Cortland had given equal affront 
to her flighty^ fluttery widowed mother in New York by doing the 
same sort of w^ork in that cfty, that she had sketched the drama and 
{radios of the slums, ol the underprivileged, oi the forlorn and for- 
gotten. They did not know that she had elicited from the very proper 
young banker to whom she had been br^elly and passionlessly en- 
gaged an ultimatum to the effect that she*d either have to stop doing 
the sort of work she was doing, or else consider their engagement at 
an end. They did not know that hei um le, Cyrus Cortland, who was 
famous and successful and piopei, was secretly delighted with her, 
^nd that he liad encouraged hc‘i independence . . wishing that he 
had had the coinage to do tlie same thing at the beginning oi his 
career. They did not know that Deboiah had Hed from the stagnat- 
ing propriety o( New York and had jouineved to Cahlornia around 
the Hoin, doing some cxc*elltin sketches on shipboard, and that she 
liad stifled in the S.iii Prami><o home of lier mother's sister and that 
sister’s husband, Mr and Mrs Aulicr Vooihees, and that, to escape 
their bitterly articulate disaf)prosal she had |ourneyed to the Com 
Stock, where, at last, she louud life as i iw and as i ugged ind as liee as 
she always hoped to find it 

Those things tlu') did not know about Dchoiah, those things thev 
would not hive undersiood She w is a traitor to her sex, .m tmlt 
pendent who ihrc* tuned lire soci d siuuture of lerniniiic dependence 
a woman who could noi be understood -and who therefore' shouhl 
not be loleiated 

«,^And Deborah, knowing th it she was outcast by those whose opm 
ions she did not \alue, c^wid that she wa*» welcomed by those she con 
sidered wortli while, w is happy 

She had found hciselt on the (-oinstock, ’and there she proposed to 
remain. 




Thf su¥ movpd w'estwaid, creating its premature dusk in Virginia 
City. *The ^>arloi of Deboiah Cortland's boaiilmghous^ was taught 
in tlie same gray mantle, and the shabby lobm took on an iiitiniacv 
to which It could nolfpietend in brighter lig|ht. * 
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Deborah was seated in a rocking chair, facifig the couch on which 
Malcolm tned to Save for the murmur of the city, ho sound 
came to them: no trafitc on the street outside, no barking of dogs, 
no shrill voices of children playing, no pulse of activity within the 
house, ^ 

Malcolm still wore the little frown which she had observed earlier. 
She knew he was deeply troubled, and she wished that she could 
break through the bairier of his reticence 
Their fiiendship had iijjened swiftly Towaid this oddly different 
giri, Malcolm felt an emotion which was not at all akin to his feeling 
for Althea She conveyed to him a sense of peace and well-being, a 
waithtli and an understanding which was novel and pleasant 
He was not consciously aw nt ot her sinking bciuty, not because 
she was not beautiful, but i 'ther because there was something re- 
pressed in her very good looks i quality which wis in shaip contrast 
ro Althea s more obvious charms He felt, with Dcboiah, that ffe was 
with a fiitnd, with Althea his emotions were the violent ones of a 
man who would be a lover 

The silence which enveloped tliem w is rich with sympathy, with 
understanding She waited patientlv ioi him to break the spell, and 
when h< did, it was in a flat, matter of f ict voice 
“You paini well,*' he said 

“lhank you “ The vvoids wcie ilmost foolishly conventional, but 
both knew^ that they < irned a me uiiiig dec pci than then simplicity. 
Ffe said. Is ih.it the sort of girUshe is? 

“Don't ^ou know?'* 

He twisted miserably, found a more c cmifort.ible posture, and 
lifted troubled eyes to heiv * ‘ • 

“I suppose I've known tor a long time I didn't know it was th^^ 
obvious, though " • • 

'Jt isn't ” She hesitated, then said, 1 ogan Beikele^c didn't see it " 

* Whit didn't he see? ' * 

A smile crossed ht^ lips, lighting her whole lace Then she was 
serious again “We^re fenc mg, M ileolpi Whv don't we talk frankly?^' 
He nodded grate fullv, mistiablv T tuppose^thV trouble is," he 
said, “thit 1 don't undeistand myself " 

She nodded, saying noting • 

“I'm all mixed up , "His words gathered speed and force as he 
let himself go m the magic of their new intimacy “ ripngs used to 
be so simple I wanted sometjnng I tried to get it 1 succeeded or 
failed, it dicfn't much matter I fought in a war I did whal I w,*s told 
lo do the best way 1 could 1 hat didn't matter much, either. I came 
here seeking a show’dovvn with I ogan I had it* He didn't see things 
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iny way, and that didpH matter too much, either . , . so, hv all the 
rules, it fiiould have ended there But it hasn't fnded. It docNsn't look 
as though it could end/* 

“Althed?” she asked, 

^'Partly that, though her part m it i$ new. And it isn*t juj^i the mint. 
l,ogan sees things his w^y: I see them differently, Tm not sillv 
enough to make empty gestures that would \ield nothing So I ar 
tept his verdict Pretty soon the troupe will rhsband That's logicallv 
my cue to leturn to San Francisco. But Til stay right here in Virginia 
City. I don't know why " 

"Are you in love with Althea?" 

"Ves " 

He sat staring at the worn carpet, then look^^d up at her "T believe 
so/’ he amended "I've never icalH known anv other girls It's diffi 
cult to judge " 

"And she?" 

"She'll marry l.ogan Betkelev if he a*ks her ’ 

"Do you know vshv?" 

"Of course I kiiois " He gl tncfd at her in surprise ihit she should 
ask so obvious a question Bu oisc lu s a ruh man, bee Ksse he ran 
give her the things she’s alvavs w.nued and nevei had, because- 
herause— " 

"Oo ahead. Be honest with vourseU. M ihohn " 

"lice ause he's a gentlem in f dm. In if she s known many ” 

"A man of honoi?" 1 heie was^ilie faintest edge of sarcasm hi her 
words. 

"Picviselv I don't hcliev'e he could ever do invthing he ihonghi 
Was wTong, 1 doubt wheihei he vould evei I til to do ans thing he 
^jhoiight was right " 

"V'ou don’t believe, then that Ik's iheatime voii out of something 
w'hirh IS iightfplh voiiisr ’ 

"1 Iku's not the wav to put it DelKu ih I feel that he is withhold 
ing something which is nghtfuHv mine f tan r use the woitl Vheai 
ing* l>ecause that implies a dishonoiabU inteniiun " 

She smiled once a^ 1 in and onceagun he i face was radiant "Vou'k 
a sv-prismgly analvtir |)tison Mr Douglas Now lot's see whether 
you Jiave ih'* ^ourage to < irrv th^t sc It analysis to its conclusmn ’’ She 
drew a deep breath "You air eithti in love with \ithea (^ainnchael 
or you lifnagine you arc, which ainounrs to the sime thing To lose 
her woitM make you nioic ot Jess tniserahle anc^also hurt voiir pnde 
But iCiat’sSiot really what's tioubling you I he thing ih it cuts 
deepest is the fact that if von do lose Althea, vou'll lose hcT to I ogan 
Berkelev Right?" 
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f-fe n<Kicl(d. '*1 ne\ri put it that cleat ]y/* ht ronikskcdr ‘*but 1 
|Kj6e tliat's the way it is,'* 

“Same thing with bis Rattlesnake mine* ft ihn't just becuuse it*s a 
tMinan/a mine* but became it bejongs to him, CbfteciAue it Tm 
\%tong " 

“You’ie not wrong, Deborah “ He ga\e .i little latfgh in which 
tiiere was no mirth “You have the um iiinv faculty of never being 
wioiig “ 

“Would a Juip \ou to Uiik things out, M.iUoliii^ Not the suiface 
of things, but what s le dl\ underneath 

He slaiud to sav Vc's then changed his nuiid He said “It isn't 
sometiung >ou c tn i dk ibnat li I m>sell can i understand it, how 
<ould i m ike >ou ste it^“ 

‘You could try “ 

She s«iw his f>€s close , as though in pain He wanud to explain to 
het tint he d like to try. bm ihit he knew it wouldn't be any Use, 
What wttit on inside him w is too complicated I he fabnc of his 
existence had lietn wo\<n into a pittern whiili hid not yel taken 
sliipc he knew neither the s up noi the wool, nor, indeed, how or 
vshv It h k 1 come m be woven ih it way 

His thoughts drifted awa>, far tai back into the past, to a land— 
io condiiiuns-which Deboiah did not know and could not under* 

stand • 
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I nicsi nor hri ArH\d sumuici scoulud tTic low counir) of South 
f-iiolin I. patching the lo^idji and nelds, dising up life corn and de- 
wc'loping fine, siurdv cotton 

big ( \prtss plarVafion was traiupid and lovely, ft w >s a woild in 
list If (It pendent solely upon itself 4ts hub was the huge, simple 
plantation house with Us Done columns!? its brond veranda, its tirh 
and liinitless acres 

I he 1 iwn in front ol the house bright with flowers, wit'' .vjses 
that ilainbcied and roses thu bloomed fiom bushes, with late a/alea 
ind j «ponu i magnolia and swcctduui) If was sfiaded hv senerable 
live o»ks liojn the ni issixe biaiu.liC'v of which huge buneiies^of gray 
Spanish moss were festooned Jn ihe hollow where a tiny t leek moved 
sluggishlv toward i|ie sjvanip, tkcie was the jyove of «vpicss trees 
from which ihe plantation took Us name 1 here. too. could lie found 
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black gum and Walnut and palmetto. On the higher reaches were 
pines^ straight and proud, and all about the pines were the tilled 
fields wtifdt by late summer would be snowy with cotton. 

Malcolm Douglas waited near the slave quarters for his father. 
The year \ 'as 1850, and Malcolm was seven. He listened with only 
half an ear io a story beirt^ told him by Maum Ella, who was SamS 
wife, and he did so only by way of being polite and to kill time until 
his father returned from the fields. 

Malcolm's father was named James Alan Douglas. He was a stocky, 
reticent man who talked with a burr he*d acquired during his boy- 
hood in Scotland. Malcolm adored him and was also slightly afraid 
of him, for his father was siern and just and very, very wise. He knew 
everything— or so Malcolm thought— and there was never need for 
punishment because the boy would not have considered disobeying 
even the slightest wish of his lather. 

Malcolm and his patents lived in a neat white cottage a quarter- 
mile fiom the plantation house. It was a wonderlul place, shiny as 
a new pm, tianquil as a breath ot spring. With the first coming of 
warm weather it buist loiih into a bower ol wistaria, and around the 
small veranda jonquils and jasmine bloomed in prolusion. The cot 
tage w'as the home ol the overseer ol Big C'ypress plantation, ami 
James Alan Douglas was the o\eiseer. 

At seven yeais ol age, Malcolm had* no appreciation of the status of 
an oveisocr. He knew only that his cottage was as much a part ol 
Big Cypress as was the big house,#*hai he belonged on those vaft acres 
as surely as did the Beikeiey hovs, l*dwaid, Logan, and Austin. Ed- 
ward w'as thiee sears older than Makolm, with the magnificent 
wisdom and inatuiiiy o* t^h: i.ogan wa* eight, and Austin was six. 
Xhat the three other bo>s were named Berkeley, that thes lived in 
the big white house, and that Malcolm’s Iasi r' ime was Douglas meant 
nothing to hiin. 1 he four were inseparable; they were isolated; and 
they shared their childish games and liopt‘s and tears. 

Malcolm was almost as muth ai home in \he big house as he was 
in the cottage which his furents occupied. And he was as welcome 
there. He shared what th y had, arid they were welcome to their 
sh^te oLhis meager possessions. 

there been any <^'*fFeience between them. Each of the 
four had his own pony, each his own pride. There were no other 
families for miles around, and they were dependent on one another 
for conrpj^nionship, ' 

A*futor who lived in the big house taught all four of them. In 
studies, as in outdoor activities, Ecjward was the leader by reason of 
his seniority. Between Logan and Malcolm' there was rivalry, physi- 



cat and mental, although Logan didn't care too* much about the 
latter, Austin was M^lcdlm's particular charge^ since he was younger 
-but still closer to lialcolm in years than to his brothers* 

So it was to Malcolm that Austin Mung, rather tKan to hts own 
brothers. Malcolm was moie patient, understood him tetter, was 
more tolerant of the bat>>ishness which liad not yet vanished. The 
Negroes on the plantation spoke of them always as a quartet— a unit, 
if you wish: **Them fo* boys, theyS always up to bomcthin*/’ 

It couldn't have l>een tl^t way on any other plantation, or with 
any overseer other than James Alan Douglas. 

James Douglas wasn't a born oveiseer: he wasn't white trash; he 
wasn^t even a native. I-fe ha<l dignity, pride, education, and a foreign 
background. He had become an ovciscei tlnough force of circum- 
stance. 

He'd been bom in Scotland, near Glasgow, in 1802, and had l)ccn 
raised on a rocky, rcliurant faun. He inid biothcrs had worked 
hard to extract a meagci living lioin the land, and at night they had 
studied. Farming and tcacliin*: ih<n uas ihcu lilc, and while the farm 
restricted them, books opciu 1 the dooi to tlic woild and implanted 
a great ddkire to seek a moie fiiuthd Ide. 

In 1822, when |ames Dongl \s wa> tweiitv, and after his father had 
died, he and his biothcT Ihnte sold their shares oi the farm and 
emigrated to Anitnca. Thev weit. bv then, quiet, stmiber, efficient, 
v^ell eduratod young nnn to whom the hue ol the new world was 

inesistibletk* 

IJnroiluiiatelv—*^ loitunatclv-ihe ship broker who undertook to 
secure passage foi them Mundeietl. f he\ s.»ilrd fjom Glasgow on the 
same day, but ihev sailed ov (hllcirni difps, |hiKe going to New York 
and Janies to Chai lesioji, Soiiih (*aiolina. ^ , 

Before landing ju G-sroJitia, fames had pLrtimd to join his bi’Other 
m New Voik, but when he lelt ♦^'e wanmli cd the# land, and ob- 
served the liihness ol tJie* soil, lu km w that he belonged there. Be- 
cause his farmer's ^oisl lould not lesiskthe (liallenge, he remained in 
South Gaiolina. ^ ^ 

He moved tiptoiinirv and lea.ed a lnt»>f atiea^ not fat from Big 
Cypress plantation. Because he cotdd not afford iXown sf^ves, und 
abhorred the idea of slavery, he woi lied w iih his owm tiVsids^nd with 
such casual help as he might employ. With high coufage he under- 
took to heat an agricultural system w^hich could not bcj>eaten. As a 
small, independent frfinier lioaicvcr had a chance. 

He earned the respect of the plantation owners, and the frieitdship 
of Colonel Sumter Berkeley, pioprietor of Big Cypress. He was recqg- 
nued as unimpeachably honest, courageous, and an excellent farmer* 
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A farmer, not a fflanter, Hii meager acres did not entitle him to the 
latter classification. * , . 

He^atiraded dii ine sets ices on Sunday in the private chapel at Big 
Lyprevs; W Vas single, lonely, unintrusite, and respected. He was 
made weit^ine at churdi l>y Mis, Berkeley, vife of the Colonel, a 
Irafple liitte woman who liad been born a Ravciiel and whose 
[Barents owned a ]>ljnf<ition ord> sJighilv less vast and prosperous 
chan Big Cypress Slie*d been raised on her lamdy’s James Island 
estate, and knew no life other tiian that, of plantiitions. 

So James Douglas labored diligenily until the bad summer of 1852 
is'hen crops failed, inpinng all planters, and ruining him. He went 
to Colonel Berkeley and applietl for ilie |oh of o\eiseer. 

Colonel Berkeley wms emh.iriassttl in hs life, overseers were a 
necessity, but lie had never known anv like this quiet, unsmiling 
\mericari citi/eii who had been horn in Scotland He said ‘"You put 
nc in an awkw^ard position, \fi Douglas 1 adiiure you as a person 
md as a man who knows f iriuing ^ou\e lived here in the low 
xmntry long enough to^umlcrstand soil (onditrons I trust you im- 
»licitly. But ” 1 he ( olonel hesit ued, and James Douglas rc 
lieved him of the cnih nr issing hurde‘n 

*"What you're tr\ing to sa>, ('‘oloml is that an overseer doesn t 
liave much st inding as a man Is that it 

Berkeley was iina< ( uston»ed to siuh diiectncs. He Hushed and 
ivould have evaded a diu 1 1 answtr, hut Doug! is would have none of 

*"A man's sianding as a man has nothing to do with Ins work,** ht 
»tated. ""I well know the status oi ovf iseeis I sull apjdv for tlie posi 
Jon, and will not take it amiss d sou lielii'.e 

f Colonel Berkeley said Y<s hut ht w is not widmul misgivings This 
ivas a feudal land, and s.hese w« if fciul d times \s a sm dl. if unsur 
:esiful. farmer James Douglas (ominaiukd 1 (crtain social respect 
1$ an overseer he would be rcl< gated to 1 s<»firl hmho horn whith 
1C could nor escape 

He saw the man's liiiute more tlearh sh in Douglas could possibh 
iCe it All the p^eat plaiiMtions hid oviiseers 1 hev held a social 
itatos which w^geunupie, ami tiuit <mn Hut f imcs Douglas would 
lever find them congenial rhf,y wvri a lough, umoijth, practical, 
lard'bitten ci'ew, astuie in the wavs of laiming and ol handling slave 
.abor, but they were—while perhaps estimable ililFerent from James 
Douglac^. ^ 

In^iS^a James Douglas became overseer of Big ( vpress and moved 
;nto the overseer's cottage He was sft'rn and just and efficient The 
5fld hands, never having worked under anv^me like him. were nerv- 
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ous; Ihii I hey learned that he was, while a hprd ca^kina>ter^ reason- 
able, and the pianiayon functioned more smoothly than ever before. 
Hut almost from the hrst, his neW social status bi^ame apparent It 
sliouetl in litUe ways. Alwa^'s, Colonel Berkeley hacbaddKssed him 
as Mr. Douglas. Within a iveek he was calling him Douglas, never 
1 eali/ing that be was doing so. • 

1 he Colonel and his lady tried to make it pLim that they did not 
regard fames Douglas as they would have looked upon any other 
overseer. They took partic^ilaf pains to be friendly, and if it so hap- 
pened that the man was never invited to a meal or to a social evening 
at the big house, that was stniply beraiise it was «i thing that never 
enteVed their heads. 

I'hey knew he was studious, and they bade him help himself from 
the large and unused liliiary in the big house. As tlie years passed* 
Big Cypress became moie prosperous than e\e) before, grew the best^ 
long>stap1e cotton, and Imutioned wiihout elloii. 

And fames Alan Douglas, accepting his status w'ilhout protest, re- 
fusing to presume ujioii the cordiality of the Berkeleys became a 
lone!) pci son, a man who h tel no companions save his hooks. 

In I S|t)— partly beiausa he was in love and partly because he was 
loTieh he married His liride was a gentle, encigeiic, pudgy girl 
named Bessie Mall in. who was the d.iughter of a shoutin* Methodist 
pleat her in ('haiksion. Bessie, was deeply in lose with her husband, 
a tiific in awe ot him, and eagei to please. 

She md^t! into the oseiseci’s house and iheerfully aciepted her 
position ,s an osci veer's wile, \ctuallv, it wms a step up in the world 
foi her not to be the wife of an overseer, but to be the wife of am 
etlijcated man , t 

She WMs a line, w’anu. not oscrly inteMcctudl companion. 
tinee years after fheir*mariiage. she proudly bore him a son. 

I'hes named him Malcolm. 
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Not rviii maicoi \f not ci as w.is thirteen \eais of agj^ did he sen.se 
anv (liffetence l>eiw’?en luni'^lf and the Berkeley boys. ^ » 

They rode together, hunted together, swain together, and filled to- 
gether. The onlv realjdifieienre was on the level of education. On 
that subject fames Douglas was unyielding. By precept and com* 
o 
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mand he forced education upon his son, thereby making him dif- 
ferent trom the two younger Berkeleys. Only Edwkrd, the eldest, had 
the slightest interest m books. 

The tutor at the big house numbered Malcolm as the fourth of 
his pupils; James Douglas diiected the boy’s collateral education. He 
saw to it that Malcolm’s knowledge of Latin was something more 
than superficial. He knew that the boy's one chance in this strange 
land was to know moie— and to know it mote thoroughly— than the 
men with whom he would one day associate. Since economic and 
social conditions made it extremelv unlikely that Malcolm could 
ever become a planter. James Douglas desued that his son should be 
a lawyer or an engineer or even a clortor. He must have a profession, 
and he must become an expert in it. 

t Malcolm’s early hie was pleasant, tranquil, and at limes exciting. 
He became a magnificent horseman and a deadly shot. 1 he Berkeley 
boys, who took physical courage lor granted, recognized in their 
friend a quality of courage which merited— and lecelved applause. 
In boyish competition the voung Betkelr^s did loolhaidv things, 
neither knowing nor caring that they were dangeious Malcolm 
knew the danger and did them anywav It was as rliough, without 
understanding, he sensed that the burden ol proof was upon him. 

His diet was varied, jilentiUil, and typical Lveiv morning there 
were hominy grits -though in South Lnolini it wasn’t called that, 
but just plain hominy -which was scivecl, not with < roam^aneVsugar 
as they did up North, but with buftei c>r gravy or some relish: liny 
boiled shrimps, foi example, or grated cheese. Steamed rice was the 
staple for the heavy dinner served at three in the afternoon. 

In season he ate shad Irom the Saiuer River He was fond of 
clharleston whiting and,poig) and iccl snapjjer He ate steak and 
roast beef, always too well done, and with die hist frosts which 
marked hog-kilung time theie started a pf^riod of ham and bacon 
and sausage which was smoked right theie on Big Cypress. 

The big vegetable garden produced sjnnach a id the stepsisters 
of spinach, mustard and turnip greens, peas, sweet corn, white po- 
tatMS, yams, and f,;.iic>ts Mis Douglas made delectable hotbreads, 
lier thin biscuijs being like pastry. She made corn sticks, corn pone, 
muflSns, |/Opoveis, ancl Sally Luhn that was like cake. She put up 
quantities of jams and jellies and delectable pickles, the finest of 
which were Jerusalem artichokes which looked like little white 
potatofs anb were crisp and pungent. 

There were all the other usual dishes: Hoppin’ John on New 
Yearns Day, domestic -turkey on Thanksgiving;, wild turkey and 
partridge and doves and rice birds in season, venison and duck when 
« 
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the hunting was good. There were pies an^ cates and tarts and a 
jelly made froitf wild haw berries which were similar to small 
guavas, lliere were huge, sweet strawbenies in the spring, and wild 
blackberries. And. perha]>s best oi all. was the dried ahad roe. 

They took the roe fiom fresh caught shad, salted it, and spiead it 
out to cure in the sun It was a long process, but the roe eventually 
became hard and tangy, and was delicious when cut up in tiny pieces 
and sprinkled on fiominy. * i 

And of course James Douglas maintained the tradition of oatmeal. 
He could not entiiely forget that his own boyhood had been spent 
in another land. 

tife flowed pleasantly for young Malcolm Douglas. His father 
asked no favors and expected none. He saw to it that his son had 
those things w^hich the other boys owned a horse, a dog, a gun, 
plentv of ammunition ^ 

Mr<f Douglas died in 1850, when Malcolm was seven. 'lAiere wjw 
a fine and solemn luneral as she was laid away in the yard of the 
private dmpel on Big C \ptess, but tliert'after James Douglas was 
not alone, because he had hi’i son He engaged a couple, Maum Ella 
and liei ^lusband, Sam, t;) take c ire of hi. place and of the boy, and, 
while his lile was neither so ftill noi so happy as when his wife was 
living It was still pleasant 

And so It was iiiuil the CJuistmas seison of 1856 when Edward 
Berkeley, then sixteen, and a heshman at South Carolina College 
in («olnn.V«^ came flown ioi his vacation, bringing a host of friends. 
1 hert i\eic oihei >oung lolks, too bom ( hailtsion and the sea is- 
lands thereabouts < hildrcn ol othei planters showed up every day 
during the Christmas hojiclays and at night the big house was gay 
with the scraping of fiddles, with dannfig and games and merry- 
making. ^ * 

1 o these affans Malcolm Douglas w is not invitej|l 
True, he was only tlniteen at the time, but, by the same token* 
Austin was twelve— and \ustin attended all the evening affairs, en- 
|oying himself efch nighi* until he got s' ‘epy. And Logan Berkeley, 
who was fourteen and aheady bcgini ..g to stretch into a gawky 
young man, was very much m attendance w ^ 

For the first time in his lile, M<^colin was not a part of the life ot 
Big Cypress. For the first time he was on the outside OstracizecL 
Such a thought h.id nt ver occurred to any member of the Berkeley 
family. Their program had not been decided upon af^er family 
council It was merely beyond thinking that they shoiSld introduce 
a young man to their guests and say, ‘‘This is the son of our over^ 
seer ” Or to intidduce him and say nothingr and then to have Mai- 



colm, in boyish ignorapce at any social difference^ explain his own 
sutua, * 

He bonld have ridden with them* hunted with thenu He could 
not attend thetr parties. 

He didn*'t know what was happening. He had not the faintest idea 
of why he was excluded. Yet there was an instinct which kept him 
from inquiring. Something was wrong. Something was different* and 
he knew that it was basic and important. 

That was the beginning For two year^it went on that way, and 
as Malcolm grew older and w tser and commenced to analyze for him- 
self, a great sense of helplc’isncss, and of resentment* devciojjcd in 
him. 

At fifteen he was better educated, more intelligent, than either of 
the two younger lieikeleys. lie was qtiiei, »csei\ed, well nianncied* 
\our:i^ous. lie could do e\cn bcttei ih.ui tliev all the things by 
which they set sucli stote Aiul he wuhdiew iroin ilit ir lives, remoed 
himself from die big house, and took upon himself the pioblenis and 
the loneliness which had'tmtc been his fatlierS. He was no longer 
bewildered. It was all too clear now, all too inevitable. 

The odd thing about it was that l^gan ,ind \iistin BcrkVley wor- 
ried aliout him. They wcie hurt and bewiUIcicd I hey concluded 
that they unwittiiigl) had given ollensc, and they a]»oIogi/ed with- 
out knowing why they apologized 

Left alone, even though of his own choue, Malcolm devoted him- 
self to thinking and reading H« still bonow'ed booky'*'liO!n the 
libiary at the plantation house He did so because he wanted the 
books and because there w'as no other way of getting them. It was a 
bitter compromise, hut a sei^slble ^#ne t 

^ He drank up all the knowledge his father could impart and 
quoted eagerly alter mot'e. And for his davi* o/itdoois he sought the 
companionship Sam, the big Negio who was mi^rried to Maum 
£Ua. 

It was Sam w^ho taught Malcolm to throw kniv/*s. 

Sam was big and black and p<meitiik He had a icady smile and a 
booming laugh. He was lonl of the boy, perhaps because be knew 
|iovttdond Malcolip'was of him 

Sam had an instinct loi knilf throwing He'd practiced it for 
years* developing his own technique and an uncanny accuiacv. He 
was delighted^ to find a pupil, and when, in the course of a few" 
months ^^alcolm developed a skill whicli ecpialed that oC liis teacher, 
Sam wis elated. 

What he didn’t undc*’>taiid was the eatnestness with which Mal- 
colm practiced. The young man had a hall-cfozen throwing knives 
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now, and w}ien he wasn't reading or helping his father he wail out in 
hack of Yarn's flicking the heavy, timing blades at targets 

which daily became smaller and more difficult 

Malcolm never explained; his expression remained impassive. 
And Satn, not being a mind readei*, could not know that in this soli- 
tary pastime, in this development of a new and unusual skilh Mal- 
colm was finding an emotional outlet. 

Within a year Sam had ceased to be a competitor. He sat back on 
his huge haunches and watched with pride the uncanny skill of his 
young prou^. He told his wile that it was wonderful but that there 
wras something about it he didn't like. *‘Seems as if Marse Malcolm 
wasth’ow'in' them knives at folks, not jes* at trees." 

Maum Ella told him he was crazy. 

“I ain't ciazy." Sam frowmed and shook his head. "The Icok hc 
gits on his face, 'tain't like jes' ti yin* to do somethin’. It’s sort of liktl^ 
somethin' was hurtin’ him, an’ he was gittin’ even. Ise sorry* i ever 
teached him " 

Ix)gan and A^ustin learned of Malcolm^ new' skill. They saw, ad- 
mired, and e\en imitated Fut after a whiU* they gave up trying to be 
as skiilfiTl as Malcolm them, it ma<le no sense. Shooting: that 
had a reason But who would ever want to throw knives? 

They went away, leasing Malcolm alone wtth his practice. And 
as they disappeared, Malcolm hurled his knives again so that the 
blades whirled more brightly in the sunshine, and plunged deeper 
into the iifioflenciin^ uunk of t!!e target pine. And sometimes, on 
Mjfh octnsrons, tht blades went in so deep that Malcolm had dif- 
IkuIcv pulling them out. 

It was then that he iel>a*sense of p6wer amounting almost to ex- 
altation. 




In the FAi I ot 1859, wjien hc was^sixteen, Malcolm matAculated at 
the Citadel in Charleston. \ str ict military acadc my* it was regarded 
by South Carolinians as being the peer ot Virginia Military Institute. 
I he iinilorrns, boill fatigue.and chess, were identicaT witji those of 
West Point, and while its srKolastic standards may hive bren less 
high and its instruction in military taetK’s less thorough, it still 
lankeil as one of the fwo best military schools south of Washington^ 
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Malcolm welcomed the anonymity of his cadet uniform. At the 
Citadel he was no different from all other ftrst-year cadets. He was 
graceful to his father for sending him» and it never occurred to him 
to wonder whether any financial sacrifice had been entailed. It wasn’t 
that be was thoughtless, but rather that he was eager to get away 
from Big Cypress and the sense of social inferiority which had been 
torced on him. 

But he did not gcft away from it. He carried it with him, like a 
chip on his shoulder. On regisiiation da;v he answered the query, 
^‘Father’s occupation?** with the words ‘‘Plantation overseer,** Less 
than two months after matriculating, he overheard one of the 
cadets say something derogatory about overseers as a type, without 
personal reference to Malcolm or to any other specific person. Mal- 
colm introduced himself, stated that his father was an overseer, and 
trapped the face of the other cadet. 

Thefe was an arranged fist fight in one of the barracks rooms, with 
seconds and an upperclassman as referee. It was short and bitter, 
and Malcolm won. After the bout was over, he reliised to shake hands 
with his defeated opponent. I'heieafter his sihoolmates were careful 
to make no overhear able reference to the profession of overseer; but 
Malcolm’s attitude did notJiing to bring popularity, however much 
It brought respect for his physical courage. 

He avoided the few social functions which first-vear cadets were 
permitted to attend. He continued to live within himself, to nur^ire 
the thought that he was different.. The riuiimstance of bis father’s 
occupation grew out of all reason. It was a sou of inverted SiHobbish- 
ncss, and, for the most part, it bewildered a good many of his class- 
mates who would otherwise have li^ed hiip. 

He was a fine, though nbt briliiani, student. He enjoyed the drills 
and the studies and evem^ eveiitiially, some ot his personal contacts. 
In the spring, \vhen Friday afternoon dress (>arades were held on 
Marion Square and most of the young ladies came with their 
chaperons to watch the spectacle, Malcolm’s heart was stirred. 

At the end of the year, when the cadet appointments were an- 
nounced, Malcolm was awatrled a corpora Icy— the highest rank he 
wauiermitted to attain in his second year. He spent a pleasant, quiet 
sbmmer vacation at Big Cypress:, fishing a good deal, doing some 
riding, enjoyin]^ long talks with his father, who was now beyond 
sixty years of age and suffering from rheumatism, and trying to for- 
get, in a i;icw sense of intellectual superiority, the feeling of inade- 
quacy Mshich deemed inescapable whenever he was with the Berkeley 
boys. 

Logan had completed his first year at South Carolina College, 
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Austin was preparing to enter in the fall of i860, and Edward had 
graduated and was W9rking with his father in ihe knowledge that 
he would* before ]t»ng, be called upon to assume foil charge of 
Cypress, kfrs. Carolina Ravenel Berkeley had long since joined othar 
jnembers of the family in the chapel burying ground^ she havifiyK ^ 
been killed by a fall fiom a horse two years previously, and so there 
were only men on Big Cypress that sumiher: the four Berkeleys and 
the two Douglases. 

James Douglas let his son fight his own battle. He discerned an 
improvement after the year at the Citadel, and was proud of the 
record the boy had made. Though he felt a sense of responsibility, 
he did not try to do anything about it. He wished that Malcolm were 
less sensitive, yet he understood his sensitiveness. 

The second year at the (h'tadel was heiter. Afalcolm donned his 
corporal's chevrons and assumed the pride and dignity of one whjf 
was no longer a first-year man. He was assigneil a squad to dvd, and 
was observed with approval by his cadet company commander and 
by the commanclani. 

During the Christmas vacation he found Big Cypress gripped by 
a new excitement. The thiee Betkelcy boys talked about nothing 
except secession and Stains' rights and the damn' Yankees. Whereas 
Colonel Sumter Beikcley (who actually had been a lieutenant of 
volunteers in the Mexican War, and had been partly crippled by a 
wound at Buena Vista) and fames Douglas feared war, the younger 
men welcomed the prospect and hoped that no compromise would be 
reached. War was something with which they were not familiar, and 
its prosptrr was theiefoie gia morons. Thev felt closer than they had 
been in years. The three young Berkeleys dcleried to Malcolm, With 
his year and a fraction Citadel, he #vas regarded as a military 

expert. They pledged themselves 10 enhsi in the same unit vfhenmrzJ^ 
came. It would be cavalry, of course, and thev felt sorrv for tl|e 
Yankees who might som^ day encounter them on tlnf battlefield. The 
Berkeleys had a vague and grotesquely inaccurate idea of war; Mal- 
colm saw it in tqrnfs of c^rills ami dress parades at the Citadel. Of 
course, they weren’t fools: they conceded ^h.it theje would be a cer- 
tain element of danger; but all four wete overcharged with coun^, 
and that phase of the prospective adventure they welcomed. 

In the spring came the affair af^Foit Sumter. South Carolina had 
long since witlidrawn from the Union, and at the Cftadel all studies 
except tactics and 51a thema tics w'ere relegated to the background. 
There was some talk of the Cadets enlisting in a liody, tncf l^alcolm 
was considering joining them until Logan Berkeley appeared at the 
school and reminded him of his promise to^list with them. 
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i figrfti and Austin had left the college in Columbidr too excited 
ic> waste fime on useless studies. And Logan told, Malcolm that Mr, 
Wade HaiiifUon of Columbia had been cemimuidoned a colonel bv 
Cosernor Pickuns and had undertaken to raise his own military or^ 
gani/^tion is Inch, though not yet bevond the theoretical stage, was 
known as H«»mpron*s LegK|n. All aims of the service would be repre- 
sented, and a cavaliv coinpiny was being orgini/ed m the area sur- 
rounding Big Cypress Would Malcolm join? He certainly would He 
was just as much native South Caiohnian as they, and in the frantic 
talk of war and campaigns and battles and discomfiture for those 
people who already were refened to as the enemy, he lost, temporarily 
at least, the sense of difference between himself and the three boys 
with whom he had been raised 

On the third dav of Ma>, Colonel Wade Hampton, who was the 
i/ealthiest planter in South (.nrolina and perhaps in all the South, 
advertised in the ChmleUon ( ouitei tor a thousand men of all arms 
lo be organized into a Legion I he Legion, stated the advertisement, 
was to include six comj) uwes of infantry, four troops of cavalry, and 
one battery of dving aitilleiv The Legion would abandon its status 
as State troops and oiler its set vires to the Confederacy Itsrfield of- 
ficers, from Hampton on down, would be commissioned in the Con- 
federate Army b) President Jefferson Davis and the line officers 
w*ouId be elected bv each compinv Within a single week tlie rostei 
was full, and the Betkelcys and Malcolm Dougl ls weie eniolle^ in 
the cavalry unit 

The organi/aijon meeting of then own iioop was held «t Big 
Cypress Colonel Berkeley, who was too ciippled to serve, presided, 
fames Douglas, grave, unsnidmg, loo c Id lir seivice, ancl having, 
moreover, a background "and tradition ol war and an instinctive 
knMvledge of its ugly sidsv acted as secietar^ 

The meeting was tense, exciting, and very much like a superlative 
picnic, except that no ladies weie present AH ol the young men from 
nearby plantations had come roaring to the meeting on their finest 
hoises, as though to prove by an unnccessir v display of horsemanship 
chat they were pe feet cavalry material I here was an aura ol new 
mt40iacy, of equalifi, of high adventure 1 ven Malcolm, keeping in 
flhe background by habit, was greeted with vast enthusiasm bv those 
who knew him. 

The troop roster was signed eageily, nnpctuouslv, and wiili Hour 
ishes, andjhe election of officers began Edwatd Berkeley was chosen 
iis One fof tht lieutenints. though his only knowledge of niihtarv 
eH>mTnand had to do vas^uely wnth tiles told by his lather, ancl in- 
yoived fighting Mexican^ 
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Next tame the election o£ sergeants^ then oi <orponil$. When 
nominations were ^eq^ue&ted* Logan Berkeley tose. He said they had 
a young man with them who already was the beneficiary ol military 
training. He stated that this young man <ould outtHe and outshool 
any of them, and that he already' held the tank of corporal in the 
corpn of cadets at the Citadel. It gave hiip great pleasure and pride, 
therefore, to nominate as corporal his Iriend Malcolm Douglas. 

Fi>r the fust time in years a thrill ol pride. oI\'uhieve|jntent, and of 
position suffused Malcolip. He heard the cheers that greeted the 
nomination and, w^ben the balloting had been completeci, found his 
name heading the list of appointees He did not at that moment 
tliirtlw back on the unhappiness and frustrations of the immediate 
past. He had been accepted and acknowledged by the sonsj of plan* 
tatioii owners; he, an overseer's son. had been nrade a noncommis^ 
sioned officer. ^ 

The legion assembled at Columbia and went into camp. Most of 
the young gentlemen were accompanied bv their Negro body servants 
and had brought with them valises and ti dnks < ontaining all manner 
of things to ensure iheir comfoit. I'hc cavalrymen furnished their 
own horses, the finest sto^k in the southeastern part of the State. Or* 
gatii/ation was completecl and diilU were started. 

Capiain B. |. johnson, of Ch«irleston, rode magnificently into 
tamp with all of the Washington Light Infantry of Charleston be- 
hind him, and was promprly appointed second in comm«ind of the^ 
Legion C.yuain Stephen D 1 ectwas designated commander of the 
arrillei^ Jlratteiy. The cavalry tioopers ucre Imnishecl with rather in- 
adequate straight two-edgetl swords, and the private soldiers were 
informed that they wou 4 d,bo paid hy the^ Con federate Government at 
the rale of a month. • ' ^ 

I he Legion was outfitted in giy. festive nnilorms of gray 4 fith 
gold buttons and braid. They w le ’^nug ]ackets, jaunty kepis, and 
m.ignificent shakos TJic^ laughed and plaved and drilled and Sang 
and regarded thenijelves \ery highlv. and warfare itself as a chore 
which caused alf this jollification a*nd was therefore worth while. 
That it could become serious never ocn^ ed to anf of them. 

In June of 1861, the Legion left the State, anti on the 24th monied 
into c.imp at Rocketts,. Virginia, ^hich was just east of Richmond, 
'riiote they were social darlings and paid off theiii obligations by 
giving the magnificent parades and fancy drills at which they were 
becoming adept. • ^ 

The following month, at a little railroad junction called Miinassas, 
the gay curtain rolled back and revealed to^^iocked voung eyes what 
w ar could be. 
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Victory perched on" the Confederate baivner^ -the Yankees were 
routed, the war was presumed to be at an end. ' 

But on the field of Manassas young men had looked for the first 
time on mass death and mutilation. They had seen and smelled war, 
and they recoiled from its horror. They sensed that the picnic days 
were over. 

Malcx>lixi and Logan came through brilliantly. But late that night, 
somewhere bear the Henry House, they found the body of Austin 
Berkeley, bom 184/^, died i8hi, aged seventeen. 
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War caughi' ihpm up and cairied them along inexorably. Gone was 
the pageantry, gone the pomp and panoply, gone the handsome 
shakos and gay kepis, gone the body seivanis and personal luxuries. 
Gone, too pitilully soon, was adequate nourishment for themselves 
and then mounts. They became hard e\ed, quiet, dangerous, with 
greater respect for themselves and greater oh, infinitely greater- 
respect for their enemies. 

They fought at Sesen Pines, where Wade Hampton was w’oundjd; 
they celebrated tbeir fommandet ’4 tempoiary appointment as briga- 
dier general in Novembei of 1861 ia commission which was-not made 
permanent until months later), they went through the bitterness of 
the Seven Days, fighting mOst trecpaerfily is infantry; they distin- 
gqphed themselves at W^nite Oak Swamp, Frayser's Farm, and in the 
shambles that was Malvern Hill. 

They welcomi’d a bi i Ilian t young West Pointer wko was made com- 
mander of all the Confederate cavalry. Major General J. E. B. Stuart, 
and were elated when W'ade Hampton w^as apf>ointed senior briga- 
dier. They somewhat lesented the fact that Fit/hugh I^e, nephew of 
Genera] R. £. Lee, was StiS^itt’s lasoiite subcommaiider, and they 
wStfcomedunto their command Brigadier General W. H. F. (RcK)ney) 
Lee, who was GeiieiaJ Lee's son. * * 

They no lon^r used the futile straight-edged swwds, but equipped 
themselves with Not them cavalr) sabers gleaned from bloody fields, 
and aljp^apfjropnated modern revolvers which had been made in 
Yankee factories. By the jtiiddle of 1862 the enrolled strength of the 
Legion was 2,800. ^ * 

Malcolm had been promoted to sergeant; Logan Berkeley liad 
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refused even a corporalcy. War kept them shoulder to shoulder; it 
had brought them as dose together as they had been as buys. For-> 
gotten now, except in long hours of scouting and picket duty, were 
any memories Malcolm may have had of being the son of an overt' 
seer, of being anything save a soldier of the Confederacy. Seeing 
further and more clearly than most of the^ young men with whom he 
served, he felt that he was living at the end of an era, that no matter 
what the future held, it would be different fronrthe past. 

As a soldier, Logan Berkeley looked up to him. Logan was still a 
creature of impulses, enthusiasms, and gallantry. Malcolm more 
nearly saw war for whai it was: a grim, ugly, bloody business. As his 
body thinned out and became more sinewy, more wiry, more capable 
of performing any required exertion, his eyes grew colder and harder, 
his determination more inflexible, his courage no less great but cer- 
tainly less foolhardy. 4 

In August of i86if, the cavalry of the Legion did a great deal of 
scouting. It moved info Maryland for the Sharpsburg campaign, and 
Malcolm and Logan participated in the bloodiest single day of the 
whole wat, and then helped cover the retreat of an army which had 
not beeft defeated but merely forced to retire. In October they ac- 
companied Hampton, who was second in command, while the 
plumed and belted knight, Jeb Stuait. rode clear around the Union 
Array of General McClellan, visiting (^hambersburg and a little com- 
munity called Gettyslmig, a place which they were to see again. 

Ihey spent a cold, raiset able, exciting winter raiding along the 
Rappahannock while* the battle of kiedeiicksburg was being fought* 
And on June q, 1863, after two days of elegant reviews and festivity, 
they learned £01 the firsf^timf that even Yankees can I>ecome cavalry- 
men, gisen sufficient incentive. * • 

It happened at a place called Brandy .Station. Genera! AlHed 
Pleasanton outraged fheir sense of superiority by launching a brilr 
liant attack andlry succeeding in uis tactical plan of throwing them 
off balance. 

The battle waf impoit»nt in a general and a personal sense. It 
proved that Union cavalry must flieiea^’ter be reckoned with. It 
caused the death in battle of Frank Hampton, brother of their 1^ 
loved general. It resulted in the death of Captain Edward Berkeley. 

Of those who so gallantly and iJlithely had left Bi^ Cypress, only 
Logan Berkeley ami Malcolm Douglas survived. That alone made 
them feel like brothers * 

£dward*s death was a shock, even though death had sipce lost 
its novelty. The two young men l>ecame more dependent on each 
other, and a couple t)f weeks after that, tJ'hen Wade Hampton's 
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cavalry was desigiiatedt the important rear unit of Jeb Stuart’s com- 
mand lot a major excursion into Pennsylvania, (dalcolm and Logan 
rode together. 

Veteran canlpaigners that they were, they realized that this move 
was more important than anything they'd yet been engaged in. They 
went deeper and deeper into enemy territory, marveling at the rich- 
tiessof the countryside, fattening their horses, replcnislung their own 
larders. There was a picnic spirit among the troopers. 

Logan rode quietly, watchmg the face of his friend. Malcolm was 
easy in the saddle, his accouteimcnts clanking, a captured Spencer 
carbine ready to hand in case of emergency. Logan said, "You look 
troubled. Sergeant." 

Malcolm smiled. When Logan called him by his military title, he 
knew he was supposed to smile. But the troubled look did not leave 
Kih quiet gray eyes. 

"I tf<m't like it." he said briefly. 

"You don’t like what?" 

"This magnificent display of ours. This ostentatious gallantry." 

"Well - . Logan was genuinely amused. "Will General Bona* 
parte kindly explain?" . ' 

"You know what this is all about, Logan. We’re making our great 
gesture. We're su[)|K)scd to frighten the Federals into suing for peace. 
But something is wrong. WeVe the eyes of the armv, and w’c'rc not 
seeing anything but ourselves." Flis voire was bitter, "General Stqprt 
is a gicat leader," he went on. "Bui he falls short of reabgieatness in 
0ne way: He's continunllY having to prove himself to himself. He's 
smarting under the ignominy of that affair at Brandy Station. He 
was reduced in stature. He’vtrying t > resto^c^ it so that once again the 
Cc^ederacy can ring wit^i apfilausc fof him." 

Logan’s eyes grew >crfous, "That’s pretty strong language, isn't it, 
Malcolm?" ^ 

"Why not? J don't believe there's a man here who doesn’t know in 
a genera! way what Lee has pjanned. We all know that Stuart was 
told to establish contact with roips and to report on his find- 

ings, Bui no: ihit isn't whf.,t we'ie doing. We're riding arotind an 
fXfmy. Wq're always riding around an armv. We've captured 125 
wagons, loaded with supplies, and svc’re handicapped by them. Wc 
don't even knew where Ewell is. We kn<»\v nothing alKuit Hill or 
tx>ngstneei, even whether General Lee's strategic plan has been 
changed^ Wf're in enemy country. And this tim^^ Stuart has not only 
tended tl us vulnerable, but he has also handicapped Lee," 

Logan noildcd. "I seg^ what you mean," he conceded. "But wc don't 

really know what Stuart has in mind " ' 

^ < an guess. He wahts his great black plume to be seen in iin- 
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evperrcd i>l;itcs. I don’t like it, l.o|ran Slum 1*4. haHic'fniilr is that he 
<locsn*t realize that tlte*cnemy has learned how to fight.** • 

’’Personal ambition/' murmured Logan, mopping his foiehcati 
against the intense heat of the late June day. '’Don’t gll the generals* 
have it?** 

"We’d do better if they had less/’ Nfaloolm shiugged ‘*Lct’s dtop 
It. r mav be wrong." 

"Rut you think you're right, don’t you?" 

"Yes. What diffeience does it make, though? If Stuart is wrong, if 
Lee is wTong, it merely biings the end that much closer." 

"You think we’re going to lose?" 

"Yes." 

I^ogan threw back his head and laughed. It svas his first genuine 
laugh since the death of his older brother, and it seemed to do him 
good. He said, affectionately “You’re hard to figure sometinicsj* 
Kfalrolm There have licen periods when I haven’t l>een abIc*to un 
derstand sou at all Then, at other times, you’re so direct and fran* 
that voii startle me." • 

The eyes of the voiing m^n met ihiough the cloud of dust which 
rose from the hoofs oi horses and spread a great dun blanket 
over the neat farms, the tiitn, freshly [)ainted buildings, the flourish 
ing crops of the Duuh countryside. 

"You’re a damn’ lool foi cojiiiage," Logan went on "You critici/e 
our levered generals ’’ lie showed a flnsli of rare insight. "What 
areym/ tiyyig to pio^c, ^^alcolnl^' 

The other man looked startled, then composed himself. "I?" he 
panied. "I’m not Using to prove anything " 

"I beg to disagree fjeen iix’ivg: to prove something ever 

since you were a kid. AVhy npt tell Uncle f^ogan?" 

Malcolm frowned, opened his lips to answer, reconsidered, and 
was silent. "You^ie too obscisan. In < omrMented,tsmilmg so that 
there appeared to be no bitter ness, ’loo observant, and not olv 
servant enough.'*^ 
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• * 

Stuart's CAVAUtY did not reach Getusburg until the battle liAl l>ee« 
lost. Lee’s army had^fouglu without its without its eyes. 

Stunrc,|||i;t%:ed to abandon the 125 w^agons whicfi had so hamnewl 
him, d^ed gallantly torvard the great baulefield in a brilliants if 



belated^ attempt td take the Union Army in the rear* He encountered 
his old adversary, Greg^, and met with a rentarkfible lack of success. 
Lee’s army had fought without the help of the cavalry, without know- 
ing the strengtir or disposition of the enemy forces, without essential 
reconnaisance. When it was all over* Lee generously assumed full 
personal responsibility. But he knew that Stuart's gallantry, his in- 
trepidity, was one of the major causes of his failure. 

July, 1863, and the Confedeiacy was lost. Strategy had failed, tac- 
tics had failed. From there on it l^came 4 grim, losing fight: a fight 
, Against a stronger and better army, an army which had more food, 
more equipment, better horses, better armament, more men. 

Malcolm and Logan saw action at Bristoe Station; they shared in 
Hampton’s brilliant victoiy over Kilpatrick in the affair which was 
to become known as the Buckland Races; they participated in the 
Mine Run campaign along the Rapidan. 

Log&n Berkeley, despite his protests, was promoted to sergeant. 
Malcolm was commissioned a lieutenant. He tried to conceal his 
elation. To have a command, however minor, was secondary in im- 
portance. What really mattered was that he was an officer of the 
Confederacy, officially a gentleman, by order of the Piesidcnt. Out- 
wardly, he did not change, save perhaps for a gi eater confidence in 
himself, a greater assurance. He made light of it when he was con- 
gratulated by Logan, and smiled when Logan made an elaborate 
ceremony of saluting him eveiy time they met; but underneath there 
was something that was important ^ o him. more important than any- 
one like Logan Berkeley could ever undcistand. > 

Malcolm pretended he didn't caie, but he did care. That he was 
a good line officer was incidental; ^hali he hcdd a commission was 
important. He had been selected because he was a good soldier, be- 
caiLe the right sort of officer material had been strewn over bitterly 
contested fields fiom Five Forks to the latest little skirmish. "Lieu- 
tenant Malcolm' Douglas." He said it over and over to himself, savor- 
ing the sound, the feel of it. No matter what happened, no matter 
what the futuie might hold, he could look back on these days—if he 
survived--and say, "I was an, officer in the Confederate cavalry." 

March of i8<i4, the Federal foices passed under the command of 
A general named Ulysses S. Grant.^He wasn’t ,4 brilliant general, pei- 
haps not even a,, fine one, but he was a lighter. And a fighter— a man 
who would give battle whenever and wherever the opportunity of- 
fered— was the one sort of person against whom Lee could not hope 
successCc^lly io contend. The Confederates won great victories at 
Cold Harbor, at Louisa ^Court House, on other fields. "A few more 
such victories," exclaimed Robert £. Lee, "and wC are ruill|||||^" 
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A man named Philip Sheridan assumed command of the Federal 
cavalry. On the xuth pt May, 1864, Jeb Stuart \vas killed. Wade 
Hampton was gives^ command of the €k>nfederate cavalry,* but now 
tUe men in gray were the equal of their opponents only in courage^ 
Too many irreplaceable men had been killed. Despift his faults and 
his flamboyance, there was no replacing Jeb Stuart, just as there had 
been no replacement for Stonewall Jackson, who had been killed by 
his own men at Chancellorsville. , 

Fierce, hopeless fighting. Misery, unutterable weariness, desola- 
tion; and still they fought on. A Union general named Sherman 
ripped and tore through the heart of the South until there remained 
no ipore than a bleeding skeleton of what had been the Coniederacy. 
On April g, 1865, Geneial Lee sui rendered to General Grant. On the 
26th of that month, General Joseph E. Johnston surrendered. Wade 
Hampton, by then a lieutenant general, surrendered three days later. 
The war was over, ^ 

From their surrender point in North Carolina, Malcolm Douglas 
and Logan Berkeley rode home together *They rode slowly because 
their mounts were srrawny and weak. They themselves were lean 
and hard and inured to most ol the shocks which young men can 
experience. • 

But they were not piepared for the scenes of devastation through 
whirh they passed as tiiev progressed slowly, w^earily, toward Big 
Cyjwess. I'hey w^eie not prepared— they tould not have been pre- 
pared- for what greeted them wdien they got home. 

The aci^ uhuh lAtd been Big Cypress vsere still there; the land 
Itself, artli that was all The fields were neglected and overgrown 
with weeds; the slave cji^rters had been destroyed; the overseer's co|- 
tage where Malcolm hau^eeii raised wds ^ pile of ashes. A chimney 
and a few gaunt, chaired colamns were all that was left of the plsmut- 
tion house. 

Sam came to greet tluyn. He Wa> stiJl a big man. but his walk was 
no longer steady, there was no smile on his lips. He gave them his 
news w’ithout prt^atlible. lames Douglas w is dead. Colonel Berkeley 
was dead. Tliere had been a brief, uniintrrrtant fight at Big Cypress. 
Sherman's route toward Columbia had dor led directly by the planta- 
tion, but bummers had been there. I’hey had burned and pillag^ST 
Malcolm's father and lagan's father had fought them, and had been 
killed, a final futile sacrifice to a lost cause. ‘ 

The young men Jooked at each other, then turned away so that 
their eyes would not betray eo© much. And as Malcoln1^ufv|yed the 
desolation, the waste, the weed-ridden a^es, the charred limbers 
which had been houses, he realized that the world had changed* 
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llicre wa$ no overseer now. There would be no ov-er^er because 
there was'iiotliitig to oversee. He and Logan i^ere^tkiual: neither had 
anything. 

They movedrinto a miserable little cabin near the edge of the 
ptney woods^ and Sam tried to care for tliein. They weie lost and 
laewildered. I'here was nothing. Nothing. The few neighbors weie 
half starved and utteily hopeless. Already the influx of carpetbaggers 
^Yld scalawags had cdmmenced. The Fieedinen’s Bureau started op- 
etation^ There was no one to help them work, no one who was per- 
,miued to work. 

They themselves were disfranchised, bankrupt, helpless residents 
of a section which was to be treatetl as conquered territory. Abraham 
Lincoln, who wished to be their friend, had been assassinated by a 
' fanatic, and the last hope ol tlie South vanished 
r Malcolm and Logan had looked upon goiy battlefields, had served 
valoiofrsly, had suffered grief and wounds and hunger and priva- 
tion, and they had stood what they had to stand. 

But this was more tlian^they tould beai; this w.is defeat beyond 
defeat; this was the end of the world. 

And then one day an eldeilv, w^ell drcsseil man drove tip from 
Charleston in a bright, shiny buggv and in(}uired for James Douglas. 
He was told that James was dead but that his son, Malcolm, was 
available. He found Malcolm and introduced himself as Bnue 
Douglas, Malcolm's uncle. ^ 

He brought gcx>d news He g.ive to Malcolm S«i,ooo in gold. It was 
money which had been sent him hefoie the outbreak of hostilities 
by James Douglas. He had come peison illy to return it, and now' that 
James was dead he gave it to Mnl ohn Hr lemained briefly and 
then went his way, and Mzicolm sat down with Logan Berkeley. 

'"We've got $3,000." ho said. 

Logan smiled thinly. ‘Tou have, not we " 

“What’s the difference^ 1 consider it ours. What do we do with it?" 

They agreed on one thing insiantlv. 'rhey w'ere going away. Any- 
wlierc, so long as it w^as not heie 1 hey talked of Mexico and of 
Texas. And then they thought of California, and that w»as their 

They knew nothing about California except that it w'as a new 
land, ;i land of opiioiiumtv and of hope, a land w'herc the Gods of 
War had not trodden 

Logan jigreed to .irrept his expenses as a loan, ignoring Malcolm's 
insiHtent*e ifiat he nke the money as a gilt. They left Big Cypress 
together, without a backwaid glance, with no word to express their 
grief. It hacf all been sai<! They weie drained* di^ of emotion. The 
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(iaiit was dead, and as dtey turned westward ii: ranie to them that they 
were young and that they were headed into a {uture which coilld be 
whatever they chose to make it. 

They went to I'cxas, they shipped to Panahia. "Vhey crossed the' 
Isthmus, and took passage to San Francisco. Eventually they sailed' 
through the Golden Gate, and came to a {and whose people had been 
interested in the war only as a conversational topic*, as something 
scarcely more vital than politics, and not as personal. 

Malcolm entered a laif office as clerk and student. Logan found 
employment in a store that supplied equipment for men headed for 
the bonanza mines of a place called Nevada. 

Logan lived happily and gaily, throwing off the effects of the four 
years of war. He found friends who wished to play poker, and he 
played skillfully and fearlessly. He earned enough to repay Malcolm 
the money which had been lent him for the trip west. • 

In the course of his work and his social activities, LogafI heard 
more and more about a place called V'irginia City. I’he stories he 
heard were fanta-stic. It .sounded like th?.soit of place wliere he be* 
longed. He hated clerking. 

Fifteen hundred dollay* lemained of the money Malcolm had got 
fiotn his father through his uncle. Fifteen hundred and a trifle more 
ihan that. It was with (hat money that he giubstaked Logan Berkeley 
and sent him upriver to Sacr^jrnenio and (hence (o the Com.stock. 

He considered it a mad venture, with shni promise of success. 
heard from Logan when that young man made his way over the 
Sierras to Virginia (!ity in the spring of He heard later that 

Logan had inve.sted their money in a mine which he had named 
C'ypress. There was no j^lgia and hno irony in the selection of the 
name. • 

In the spring ol 1867, Mafrolm got another letter Irom LoganTefi* 
( losing the deed t(> Big (Cypress v' th the luefiil state^jnent that it had 
been in borrascaTrom the very first day. and [>iomised to remain that 
way. The money was gone. The gamble had been interesting but 
fttiitless. • * • 

Logan was remaining in Virginia '. '\ he pkice was new and 
different and exhilarating, he said. He urged Malcolm to join hir*«tF 
to cx>mplete his law studies and co^e to the Comstock as an attorney. 

Malcolm ignored the suggestion. And he did not t];iink of it again 
until the early summer of 1868. when he read in one of the San Frarh 
( isco newspapers that among the smaller )>onan/as on ^eiHomstock 
was u liny mine known as the iR^attlesnake. ♦ 

It w'as earning a thousand dollars a clay.Said the newspaper. And 
it l>clonged to a man* named Logan Berkeley. 
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Malcolm wrote £(nd received no answer. He decided to investigate 
for himself. He read everything available abput Vitginia City, and 
eventually set out, determined to have a showdown with Logan. 

Because he had lit(^e money of his own, a law clerk's salary being 
small, the necelsity fared him of finding a way to reach Virginia 
City and to stay there. Through a friend he4earned of a troupe which 
was planning a long stay in the Nevada wilds. He found Professor 
Carmichael and inquired whether he’d consider using a knife throw- 
er. The Professor most certainly would. 

For three days Malcolm pi ac tired. The eye was still there, and the 
flexibility of wrist returned rapidly; the essential steadiness of nerve 
he had never larked. On the fourth day he demonstrated his skill to 
Mom and the Professor, and was engaged. 

And on the same day he met y\lthea Carmichael and commenced 
(Jie new and interesting process of falling in love. 
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The first he \vy snow of the winter was spreading a mantle of white 
over Virginia City. , 

Malcolm Douglas put on a heavy coat, wrapped a scart about bis 
neck, pulled an old fell hat down^ovei his eyc;s, and walked out ol 
the mansion, closing the d<jor carefully behind him. 

He stood on the nariow veranda, letting his eyes get accustomed 
to the weird night light. H^'d seen *now,tjf^cnty of it. but never a 
inoj^ so heavy and persistent as this. T}ie;re was something implacable 
about the big white flakes. 

The jagged jicaks and yawning lavi^es weie^ianly faintly dis- 
cernible in the eerie light. All -,ensc ol distance had been blotted out 
by the snow; if was one ncvei -ending swirl of whstepess, accentuating 
the isolation of the town. « 

Malcolm walke*<l to the cc/lrner of Taylor Street and turned down 
Sie steep declivity toward the center of town. The snow patted 
against his face with gentle persistence, and Vhen, suddenly, a wind 
sprang from ndwheie and whistled through the streets, causing a 
giiostlike howlkig and a rattling of windows anci doors. 

The gate Mid personality. It whipped* around comers and whirled 
in g^colesque, wraitWiVe pf^LUerns in the air currents above the tuggeO 
cmaout ot the earth. The snow no longer fell teitically, but slappec 
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at Malcolm's face from all angles at once* He was vastly impressed, 
and he recalled tal(» which had been told him of the horrible winters 
of 1859 and i860 add the following year, long before there had bew 
solid structures in Virginia City, when the town wal a collection of 
ramshackle huts and lean-tos which were swept away by the fierce 
Washoe zephyrs, and when the only safe.habitations had been caves 
cut into the mountainside. He hadn't believed half the stories he'd 
heard, deeming them the natural and excusa1i>le exaggerations of 
old-timers who were always pressing to enhance their own importance 
by elaborating the hardships they had survived. Tonight, knowing 
that this was a snowfall that perhaps would not even rate the designa^ 
tioii of “storm," he began to believe. 

No matter how the snow switled and eddied, its general direction 
appeared to be toward the tremendous ravine which stretched eas^ 
ward and was known as Six-Mile Canyon. He'd heard Cciastoc 4 
veterans tell of the early days when everything that was not^pegged 
down tightly in Virginia City (and few things were) would be caught 
up in the powerful jaws of hurricanes anti tossed eventually into the 
big canyon. The Paiute Indians, so the story ran, used to wait for 
I he bigVinter winds, aisd at the first sign of them would move cn 
masse to the canyon and wait patiently for tieasures to fall into their 
arms: bits of tents, articles of clothing, rooking utensils, miscellanea 
oils possessions. And when t^e gale had subsided and the hillsides 
had been stripped, the Paiutrs would appear xn the streets of Virginia 
City proudly displaying their tielisures or swapping them for money 
sviih whic h to buy whisky. 

Malcolm shivered as the w'ind bit yito him, and he marveled that 
the people endured it and then he smiled as he thought of how 
Miug and comfortable the city must now appear to those who had 
lived there during the earlv bonanza years. He understood fo? the 
hrst time why the town was si heavily populai|d with Washoe 
widowers— man i^d menTwhose wives abandoned them with the first 
touch of winter an<J went “below," which ^s to say that they traveled 
across the Sierra? before •the passes were blocked, and remained in 
the Sacramento Valley or San Frannsev until things were clear and 
safe again, which was never until mid-May or early June. 

He marveled, when'Jjie reached ^he middle of town, tha\ the snow- 
fall seemed to make so little difference. There was a ^jew bleakness, a 
new harshness, but the pedestrians did not seem unduly concemedL 
They bent their heads against the drive of the snow, Jput^otherwise 
they went about their business with rugged indifference, although 
ihis were merely an unimportant rehearsal for what would come later. 

The cold wind^ tlie snowflakes that swished against his face, and 



the necottity for tare in picking his way had a tonic effect on Mai* 
cohn. Thire were no col^webs on his brain now. 

And *ihef« were many important things to think about. He had 
walked away ftom the snugness of the mansion and the group 
gathered about the wood fire in the parlor. Time for decision was 
approaching; the first pha^ of his existence in Virginia City uas 
tiearing its end. 

Tomorrow night the opera house would again be available^ and 
the Carmichael troupe was reopening for a hnal week. Boxoffice re 
ceipts had dropped sharply. Starved as Comstockians were for en 
tertainment, they could not take the same entertainment forever 
£ven so, Brian Boru O’Mara had prophesied that the final v^eek 
would be prosperous. 

And after that? They hadn't talked of much else for a couple of 
^eeks. 

The*Oannichael family definitely intended to remain in Virginia 
City. The Professor was doing very well indeed with his Elixir of 
Eternity, and, what was more, as an infoimal practitioner of the sri> 
enoe of medicine he had assumed a position of some importance. Por 
the first time in his life he was a citizen n£ note He was «\relcome 
in homes and in bars, and if an undue proportion of his time was 
spent in the latter, that was his business And Mom's, of course. But 
Mom never seemed to object to anything that kept hei husband 
happy. 

It was at bars that Brutus Carmichael talked, constantly and 
loudly. He did more than talk, he gossiped And for some fime past 
his choicest morsel of gossip lyas what he was pleased to designate 
as the feud between Malcolm Douglas .in^^Logan Berkeley 

Echoes had reached Malcolm's ears He remonstrated with the 
Prol;e 58 or, and got exactly nowhere "You and Berkeley ain't friends 
any more, are you, Malcolm?" Carmichael asked. 

"'He stole your half of the Rattlesnake, didn't he?" 

"That's a matter of viewpoint. Professor " 

"The boys all say you got 21 right to half ol everything Logan Berke 
iey has. They know you came here to get it I'hey ask me what you're 
figuring to do." 

"Look, Prof^or. I'm not planning to do anything." 

"'Then why are you staying on in Virginia City>" 

"I likc^'r 

"HalH” The Professor's round, bright little face lighted triuui’ 
phantly. "You say one tlftng and act another Well, son, I'm telling 
'mou; I know what’s on your mind. I know you ain'l the sort of a man 
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to sit idle while another feller gets rich off whar belongs half co you* 
And no matter hoyr often you tell me different, that's the way I see 
it/' ' 

The Professor's friends invariably pressed him fo# the latest news 
about the feud. Had it come out in tlie open yet? Did he know whai 
Malcolm was planning? Was it possible that Malcolm would con- 
tinue to stand passively by while his enemy fattened on money that 
was riglitfully his? 

They shrugged off the •strictly legal angle, (.ourts did not neces- 
sarily— or even olten— disi^ense justice. Not on the Comstock they 
didn't. This was something which had to he settled on a personal 
basis. 

"All hell’s goin’ to bust loose/’ declared a slightly inebriated 
oiade as he draped liimself o\et the bar in the Sawdust Corner 
saloon. "An* when u docs. I want lo be there to see it. My y)onev^ 
ridin* on Douglas." 

And Malcolm himself had the uncoinfyii<ible feeling lliat the situ- 
ation could not smolder indcfinitcl)— not without bursting into 
flame. 


XXVII 


The show opfnid its fmal week tiiuinphantly. The house was sold 
out. llie s|>cciators hat’^jilbsccn it bofore, but they were there be- 
cause they knew that they might not see it again l^hey plowed 
tlirough the first big snow ol the winter tf)*the Ojxrra House to ap- 
plaud the beginning of tlie (aicwcil week of the Caynuhael troupe* 
The peifoimers^had discovered a new /esi, a new vigor. Theie was 
always enthusiasm jt the beginning of ai engagement, thcie was 
equal enthusiasnf when ah engagement w s ending. They intended 
to close in a blaze of glory, no matter whut the future might hold, no 
matter how soon they'd be foilornly searching for other engagements 
or, for that matter, for any sort ofa^oik. 

During a week of layoff, new things bad been addn({^ to the show: 
new songs for Barbara Hamilton, new pikes for Manpy Hirsch. and 
a windup which hacTlx^en triecl,out a half-do/en times paevitiusly and 
hi{d elicited a good deal of hilaruy. ^ 

It had been Mum's^idea, really, it had seemed to her that closing 
the show with the throwing of the last knife at tlie living target which 
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was her daughter was a trifle abrupt. The audience never seemed 
quite prepaid for the announcement cliat fiiat was the end, that 
there was no more. So she had talked things over with the Professor, 
and one night. &fter Malcolm and Althea had taken tlieir bows» the 
Professor had walked down to the footlights and asked lor a vo!un> 
teer to serve as target for sqme more knife throwing. 

The request biok^ the tension. It brought huge guffaws from all 
over the house, and loud bellowings as this miner or that urged 
Some friend to offer himself. There were no volunteers that first 
night, but the spectatois went out chuckling. 

The Professor— a smart showman— had kept it in. On several oc- 
casions men actually had volunteered, but they were invarikblv 
drunks whose offers were refused. 

The performance went smoothly on the first night of the closing 
Ifreek. Manny and the Professor had both been around Viiginia City 
and cSld Hill long enough to have absorbed the flavor of local 
humor, and thetr comedy was interspersed with sly teferences to 
things which weie peculiar to the Comstock, which smacked of one 
insider talking to another, and which inevitably brought boisterous 
laughter. * 

The knife-throwing routine went smoothly. Never had Althea 
looked lovelier or more desirable Never had she seemed more coui 
ageous or less affected by the very real danger she faced unblinking 
ly with the hurling of each wicked knife 

Malcolm went through the performance smilingly, e^tly. Clad in 
his customary black trousers and loose white shirt open at the 
throat, he woiked easily, without tension 
Then it was over The audience accla*m^ the act With that brief 
period of silence which was its giearest tribute. Then theie was an 
outiburst of thunderous applause. A few s|>ectators got up to go, but 
most of them waited, eager to enjoy the announcement which they 
knew the Professor was about to make. 

It was very funny indeed The stubby, loly poly little man with 
the wide, shining face and the meny eyes fioliciced down to the 
stage apron and masked for volunteers. He made Ins request in the 
‘came manner he had employed since the night he had introduced 
the featuie. He explained that theie really was no reason why some 
one shouldn'tjoffer hunsell. Of course, he w’cnt on, the knives were 
heavy and dangerous, but actually there was a minimum of risk 
Statistics«he,,^aid, were on the side of the volunicer. Not more than 
half a tfozen had been killed in the past several weeks. 

It was old stuff to mos\ of the spectators, but that didn*t seem to 
make it less hilarious. 1 here were the usual loud iirgings from the 



audience, the civitoniary good-natured badinage. The« VroSmsor 
Sashed his cherubk smile and said: **1 am, indeed, disappointed, 1 
had hoped for at least one volunteer, . . /' 

He felt the sudden quiet which fell over the house, a sharp, aston- 
ishing return of tension, an indrawing of breaths in chorus, as 
though rehearsed. His instinct caused hhn to know that something 
important iiad happened or was about to happen 

He heatd ihe murmur of excitement, the buzz of conjecture. He 
heard the voice of a man he couldn't see The soice said, ''Well, 111 
be damned!” The Prolessoi heard Althea draw in her breath sharply, 
and,he heard Malcolm's whispei “Good Cod, no'” 

Then he saw He saw a tall, lithe, confident figure moving easily 
and giacelully down the aisle toward the stage He saw the smiling 
lips, the steady eyes of Logan Berkeley a 

Logan vaulted onto the stage and shook hands with the^Piofcs- 
sor. He was utterly at ease, relaxed, unperturbed He said some- 
thing which the spectatois could not hear, but now the audience 
murmur had crescendoed into a roai which beat Upon the ears of 
die Pro^fssor like the thunder of Niagara 

Here was something the audience understood, here was something 
It loved Here was stark dratai, ioncentrated and staged It was gro- 
tesquely exciting If icvncd all tht gossip thev'd heard, every mor- 
sel of conversation whicli Ind lirculated rlirough the bars of C Street 
about the feud between Mikolip Douglas, who threw the knives, 
and Logan j3erkelc’),\vho was offering himself as target 

foi w^ks rumoi hid lattened on itsell, until it had been distorted 
out of all proportion to fact The huge majority of those in tbe 
theater regarded Malcolm and Logan a*s ;leadiv enemies, they had 
believed— or pretended to bdieve that sooaer or later there wAild 
be a clash between the ewtf men, a* I a killing 

For the most p 4 >c they had iavored Malcolm Dfmglas, but Lo- 
gan's sheer effionterv, the magnificence of his gesture, won them 
over They yelled^arfd howled endorstmeni of what he was offering 
to do. ancl when the Professor ^ho^k ^lead they bellowed their 
protest 

Malcolm Douglas tightened inside His eves became nstirrow and 
cold. A great anger wefled up witlim him, an anger which blazed 
Into hatred as Logan caught his eye and smiled warmi^ 

Never before had^Malcolrn felt actual h«* ed for^Ia^gap There 
had been a sense ol social inferiority, a ieebng that he had been de« 
prived of something which was nghtlully his, a resentment; but no 
emotion so positive asT hatred 

Now, sudiitoily, that had changed Logan*s Bamboyant gesture 



made Malcobn^ft position impossible* Had Betl;eley aocosited him in 
a bar or on the street and passed an insult^ 'tberfe could have been 
a light; perhaps a deadly one. But this: To in^st on standing in 
front of the cai(|;ec board, to permit Malcolm to toss knives at him, 
to dare him to miss, to defy him to deflect one blade one iiich*-"that 
wia something that only l^^gan would presume to do. 

, it was a nerve-shaking test of courage. But more iron nerve was 
zetiuired of Malcolm than of Logan Berkeley. AH the latter had to 
do was to stand there, motionless. Malcolm it was who had to throw 
the knives. He had to throw them hard and tlose; the crowd would 
not tolerate a missing of the target by any greater margin than he 
allowed himself with Althea 

Malcolm glanced into the wings. Stagehands gathered there, and 
the house manager was stating with apprehension. The members of 
the copipany were there too, faces tense with strain. Malcolm could 
see Manny Hirsch, his burnt cork not yet removed, moistening his 
comedy lips, pleading with his eyes. And what impressed him most 
was Mom Carmichael. She had dropped her crocheting and had 
risen from the little chair where she customarily sat. Mom's blue 
eyes were no longer placid. 

The roar from the audience became subdued hut no less insistent. 
Dog fights had been held on that stage and !)are-knuckle prire fights. 
Audiences had witnessed hearbaiting and oigani/ed brutality. But 
never before had there been offered for their edifiralton the speata 
cle of two men whom they believed to be mortal eneijies confront- 
ing one anothei so daiigeiously: one aimed only with casual,' smil- 
ing courage; the active burden, and the onus, entiieU on die other. 

They knew that anything could happeivs^and fhev hoped it would 
A j^nife could be defiect^cl by little more than a hairbreadth, and 
even though the citizens \>ould believe that murder had been com- 
mitted thev knrw that minder could not be proved Logan Berke 
ley had oflered himself, the Professor and Malcolm Douglas were 
both protesting. ^Vhat happened to Berkeley M'oiild be the result of 
a risk voluntarily assumed ^ ' 

To watch possible iiiiirdti in the making was a novelty even in 
SO raw a coinmunitv as V^iiginia City. And no matter what hap]>ened, 
the spectacle of iron neive, of vnflincbingi-courage. was sometliing 
which woul^i'be talked about for sears to come. The theater was 
charged with^dnina It was unbelievable and fantastic, even in a 
place ^Rer^’the unbelievable and f/iDtastic hid long since become 
commonplace. 

I.ogan Berkeley rcmcJved his coat. He was^ wearing a white linen 
shirt and a black string necktie. His trousers were black and tight* 
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htting, his costume 4s];f>nisi}ln^l) like that wont by Malcoliu. Keser 
for an instant had the sinile ia|t his Ups. He ssas ilie leasi chncei^mi^ 
{ler&on in the homii if one could judge by hts detneanoi. He WM$ 
either indiffeient to chiiigei or unaware of it. « 

Malcolm knew all ol the gossip winch had iiaied through C. Stieet; 
he knew what the |x;ople m the audience w'cie thinking 11 c knew 
that if he cared to hurl one knife stiaight at Logan, he'd be sale lioiii 
legal consequences 'The anger wliuh boded in him made the oppor- 
tunity a temptation, but tljat was nut lus pnmary fear. 

What he feared wras that Ins cmn nei scs would not stand up un*** 
der tire strain, he was afraid that the tension would rum hts co- 
ordination, that an acculent would happen, and that no one would 
believe it was an arc ident— not the townspeople or the members of 
the troupe or even \lthea 

The house was silent, as people are silent jiisi l)etorc the trap is* 
spiung at a hanging hor an instant Malcolm (onsidcrecl refusing 
pomtblank to go thioiigh with the giotesg^ue pcrfonnaticL, and then 
he realized that he must J o itluse now would lorever maik a dtf* 
ference between hinistlf and Logan Beikelex winch could not Ixs 
overcome If his nerve cendd not rise to tins occasion, ttic failure 
would do him permanent harm 

Berkeley's casuil manner, Ins placid assumption that cveiytlung 
would be all right, and his snn|jing acceptance of danger were impor- 
tant They marked him as the soit ol man the C.onistock uncleistcx>d 
and admired Tailuie to carry ouf his own part of the affair would 
stamp M^jKoTm as a w\Mklmg 

Still smiling, Logan walked ovei to the tirger board and pressed 
his tall figure against a ye cpxtendccl hy» arms a^ he'd seen Althea 
do a score of tunes He smiled easily, not^ triumphantly, not 
ously, but as though this^eie the most 0*^1111 al situation in the 
world. ^ 

Calmly and quieNy he ?aid and his voice was heard clearly in die 
sudden hush which had fallen on the spect aors-*‘Go ahead, Mal- 
colm '' • 

Malcolm's lips were dry He wis tense ev here he sltoiild have been 
relaxed. He felt the sweat coming thiough the pores of^his skin. 
He had a momenurv ii^^pulse to tljiow one knife -just one— and to 
throw It straight at the man whom, at that moment, he had come to 
legard as bis enemy 

He caught a glimp<fl!* oi Ait}|ea She had win uiawn irt%D the wtngi 
and was standing next to her niculier Her eves were steady antf fiUcc 
with a light which Malcolm did not, could not. iathom She hac 
made no move to pieveiu the cKcuircme, anci she was making ik 
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move now. She watched the two men with unbUnking steadiness, 
just as she usually watched Malcoln;^ £rom die target board each 
night .before the first knife was thrown^^xcep^^that now there was 
no slightest hipt of a smile on her lips. When she was the target, she 
smiled to show that she was not atiaid, that she had confidence in 
Malcolm. Now she could not smite because she was afraid, because, 
perhaps, she lacked confiaence. 

Logan stood waiting. The house was restive. The Professor fin 
ished talking to Malcolm, made a hopeless gesture, and walked into 
the wings. Mom looked a question, and he shook his head. “God- 
damn^ ioolsf' he said unsteadily. “Both ol them.” 

The burden was on Makohn. lie held the reins; he was the one 
of whom icy control was demanded. 

Delibeiately, he tried shutting the past out oi hts mind, tried to 
^forget all the things— lea! and iinaginai), light and wrong, justih- 
able £nd unjustihuble— that Logan had done to him. He tried to 
forget the haib of social difference which had rankled so deeply for 
$o many years. 

He faced his problem squarely lie had to prove himself to him 
self. He was no longer butling Logan Beiktley, but himself. He 
could succeed or he could fail If lie succeeded— if his knives flew 
erne— Logan Berkeley would walk off with the ciedit fot having 
displayed the greater courage U hc‘ ( iilod Lc^gan would knowr noth 
ing about it, and Malcolm would be bianded with the maik of G^in 

He had changed, inwardlv and*pennaiuntlv, in the past few min 
utes. From now on tliere would be no doubt in his own nnnd about 
his feelings toward Log.m JRcikeley there would be no hesitation 
about the lengths to whi< h he would go tp impress upon Logan the 
knowledge that war hid been dc clued between them. 

'Malcolm moistened his lips and relaxed his muscles And now he 
smiled a thin cold smile. Outwaidiy, his aVurance raatdied Logan*s 
Inwardly, lie was seething, knowing that an unfair advantage had 
been taken of him 

He picked up one ol the knives, hencd it, balanced it in his 
band. He looke/1 straight ipto I tigaii's c aim black eyes, and he asked, 
”Readyi>” 

*'Rea<fy,” answered Largan 

A hush was on the audience, tense, exjxciant, ghoulish. No mur- 
mur cqv»Vfr oe heard no foot scraped the floor. 

Malcolm^icbncentiated He drew back lus aim, trying to forget 
that Logan Berkeley was lus target," tiyiug— though without success 
—to shut out all personal thoughts 

The knife flew from his hand Tlie blade flashed and spun through 
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the air. It thudded into the target hoard a scant quarter-inch from 
Logan Berkeley's left thtgh. Leman's smile did not change/hb eye$ 
did not blink, his bcii}y did not quiver. A sigh escaped the audience. 

With deadly calm, with utter concentration, des|9itc the sweat 
that bathed him, Malcolm hurled another knife and then anodier 
and another. He had succeeded, by phenomenal effort, in coQrdlna^ 
ing his muscles. , 

And still the silence irom beyond the footlights, still the hushed 
expectancy, still the smile q^i Logan's lips, still that immobility that 
amounted to effroiueiy 

Vgain and again and again Malcolm threw He threw harder than 
usual, ^ and the knives probed deep into the target board, where they 
clung quiveimg and whining 

Logan's legs weie outiinccl, then his arms Malcolm's hatred had 
giown, and with it his self control He refused to let himself reroem-* 
i)er that he was alraid of what could iiappen * 

V knife snapped into the board by the side of Logan's head, al- 
most pinning his ear Berkeley did not ilicker an eyelid Another’ 
and artother Close- terribly, dangeiously elose 1 he last one* a 
shining, flaming, whiiliiig.flash It seemed destined lor a spot di- 
leetly between Logan s eyes I hen, at the ultimate moment, it fin- 
ished Its final ciiclc and plunged into the boaid, almost ruffling LiO- 
gan's hair , 

Theie was a sigh fioni the spcctatoi>, ten seconds of utter silence 
then the faintest sruteiing of applause and a scraping of feet as 
the spect^ors started to file out Some looked bewilderecl, some, re- 
lieved, the mafoiity, disappointed 
Malcolm stood in the c^'^jitedf of the stige looking out o\ei the sea 
of faces Reaction was setting in • ^ 

He walked to the wingsjjpci* le me d agnnsf*a t ible, steadying him- 
self His clothes were dicnthed witli pcrspirrttion IL? v\as vaguely 
aware of the members of the tioupc siarine at him He saw Logan 
Berkeley approaching^ still smiling He bract I himself 
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FHEV WERE ALL convefgjiig oii.Makolin now. I ut he sa\%no»one ex- 
cept Logan. He made an effott to stand straight, but the last^unce 
ol strength seemed to have been drained fr<Jm him Only one emo- 
tion remained, and that was angci 
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With Berkeley came Ute Professor and Mom ami Althea an<: 
Manny iFlursch.' Otheis remained in the ba'ckgrhund. faces drawn, 
eyes <|uestioning« They knew in&tincttvely thatt* the last act of the 
dranita was yctf'to be played. 

Logan halted in front of Malcolm and held out his hand. Hr said, 
SNice work/* 

' Malcolm looked into the calm black eyes, ignoring the out 
wretched hand. He fell the beginnings of a fury which he had not 
dared to permit hirnself to kel out yonder His face was chalky, his 
body tense 

"What was the idea^'* he asked harshly 

Logan’s good temper was unruffled “Had to 4o it, Malcolm. You 
^know that." 

"Why?" 

"Shuh* You must hase heard the gossip that’s been going the 
rounds Every barfly in town is talking alwnit the supposctl enmits 
between us, speculating on what would happen if we ever got to 
geiher I had to ptove public f> how wrong they were " 

Malcolm waited coldI\, saving nothing 

"What better way than to let them see for thcmsel\cs^"‘* 

The shoitei man stared at Login implicablv He said, *‘J w is 
tempted to kill sou ’ 

Logan laughed. "You’re upset, Malcolm" His voice took on a 
faint nuance of apology You know inavbc I wasn’t so reasonaWe 
at that I ne\or leafi/cd until I up there tliat it might be a bit 
of a siiam on vou " * * 

Malcolm was regaining contiol of hunself, becoming more articii 
late. "You took a rotten advantage of irwi," he said "It wasn’t the 
^r^^ time " ' 

"Now, wait a minute 1 lungs aren't tbit serious " 

"Aren’t ihey^” 

"Of course not You’\e let yourself be rarrfecl away by gossip 
''you’ve become seiisitne Hell, you alwavs syeie. for that matter 
Now, look I did this thing because it secinedT to me to be the 
simplest and most logicaltway of iettmg the public know that wc 
weren’t fnemies, that liecause we don’t see eve to eye on tJiat mine 
business we’re not going to acit^k each oih^r I probably wasn't fair 
to you 1 se^^hat now I af)oIogi/e " 

'fiaktmri S 4 id steadily, "I don’t accept youi apology." 

Th^ ^'niW remained on I ogan’s bps, Init no?^ it was a trifle forced 
"1 tender it anyway, Malccdin \nd I don’t see why you persist in 
Acting like a child 1 et\ Icirget the whole tlyng" 

"It’s not that simple I prefer to remember"^ 
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Ijjgan’s eyes wete smoldering. Tim Berkeley temper was lieing 
aiousecl. **you're mining it rather ditficult, Malcolm.^' 
glad you untlerstand that.** 

‘We*\e been friends—’* 
used to delude myself into that belief/* 

1 heir glances locked. Logan’s voice came» cold as Malcolm's, **Are 
sou telling me we’re enemies?** - 

*‘J*ni not putting it that drastically, Logan Rut I don’t believe I 
fate foi }otir friendship U has proved trx> expensive and untrust*> 
worthy,*' 

The onlookers saw the color diain fiom Logan s cheeks He said 
slowly, "l*d kill any othei man in the woild lor saying that.’* 

Malcolm stocnl quietly, leady and unaiiatd Hi$ attitude was 
an invitation implied Logan snuggled with hntmIL then ioiced a 
smile. 

“I reluse to light with you. Malcolm 1 lefuse to lower myself to 
i barroom ie\el Flicies tcx> much ol p^ist that belongs to us 
both/* 

“Much too much ** 

“J chd^i stupid thing tonight I didn’t realize until now that it 
was stupid I have apologized \ou icfiise to accept my apology. I 
refuse to accept youi ennutv 

Malcolm said ’ (hats youis business \t hast, you know how 
I Icel *' 

l^igan was t^ioiightfyl He* said ^ I m not even sure vou know how 
YOU fcel.M ilcolm, oi why 

“I feel,*' rcsjiondcd Malcolm * iliat there's no point to pietend- 
mg we're friends -or cvc'r4ia\*c been ' * - 

"I'm sine vou're not ihieaiMung mr “ 

“Youi conhdenre is aj^euig, Lo)^in \ )u c»)uld lx: wiong, you 
know “ 

Heikelev stcpjied Szac k ^le siaied long am^ hard at die compact, 
igile figure of Malcxaliii Roughs MI. w irmdi hid gone fiom his 
eves “Have it ycmi own way,' he sij^d 'I think you re acting child* 
ishly Rnr If that's how vou warn rhings^io be lictWeen us, it's all 
right with me." • 

Malcolm inclined his l*eid withoi^t lowering his eyes ** J hat's how 
1 want them to be," he said From now on *' 
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THERE WERE THREE distinct phases of liie on the Comstock, two ot 
them picturesque and taiily well undeisiood, die third not undei 
stood at all except by a small gioup oi experts 

The first phase was the life oi Virginia City and Gold Hill, above 
and below giound it was an existence of gum, naid, dangerous work 
and of hard, boisterous play It was, below giound, a daily routine 
of diousaiids oi men who worked, stripped to the waist, in slopes 
andcgallencs which weie too hot, too dangeious, pooily ventilated, 
and, for the most part, impiopetlv protected against caverns. 

There was no glamour tb the work itself, despite the fact that the 
ore they blasted and dug ind caned away was heavy with silvei 
and gold It was a <ase of i ibor at :|4 per eight hour day, under rigoi 
ous and almost impossible toiiditions that required muscular prow- 
ess and an utter indilTeienic to dangci It was an existence in which 
the individual did not count li a man lived, he lived, li he died, he 
died— and that was that He mighi be missed by certain drilling 
companions, or he might not he missed at all Death by accident 
was too commonplace to excite comment ^ 

Most oi all, the daily gund was not spectacular save in the fact 
that there is drama irujilicit in w ^ik which carries an overtone oi 
constant danger And, too, there was always the hope that, woik 
ifig in a country whe^-e there was so much latent wealth, any indi 
vidual might uncovei a lead of his ovi,*, might blossom foith one 
day as the oWntr oi a small mine and thus be ej^evated from common 
laterer to capitalist it had heppentd befoie, many umes, and theie 
was always the hope that it aiigiit hapf en again, although the hope 
was more foilorn than the n knew, for most of the potentially 
good workings were passing into the hands of the wealthy and 
^rewd. 

Above ground, the city diffei^d only slightly fiom any other rough 
m ining ^immunity except tliat there was less restraint, a greater 
on oiheis because of isolation, primitive living condi 
tioni^^ci a harsh climate True, die daily wage was fantastically 
high, and the men wh earned it lived well and even luxuriously 
Along C Street the stores were stocked with goods which com 
glared favorably with any in the United States, although the butlih 
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ings themselves were najrrow and dark and crowded* There was nO: 
spaciousness indoors^ not in the resutirants, the shops, the salDcm«» 
the rooming houses, i ^ 

The feminine population was disproporticmately small, since 
most of the miners* wives could not successtully withstand the rigors 
with which they were forced to contend. Jlasirally, it was a man*s 
world, and the lules by whicii it was governed were masruline rules* 

Strangers to the Comstock, looking lor glamour, were swiftly dis- 
illusioned. Tiue, tliere ha<>been glamour in the early days— a trifle 
more than nine years ago— but that had. for the most part, vanished* 
Men ^nd women who had come to liie Comsiock then were already 
legendary, even thougii they ucie still alive, and could be seen oc- 
casionally on the stiects oi Viigmia City, or j>eihaps in Carson, or 
Reno. 

The legends were always of success, never of faihne; yet ulmost 
all of die pioneers were lailuies. \oii could have your future told by 
the Washoe sceress, one Eilly Oirum l5l?wtis. and unless someone 
enlightened you, you'd nc\ei know that ]ust a few brief years ago 
she and hpr husband liad owned the Boweis mine in Cold Hill and 
had been worth more th.iii a million dollars People remembered 
Eilly as she hatl been in the golden davs, wealthy and somewhat pre- 
sumptuous, owning a iu«in'>i»)ri on the other side ol the Washoe 
Range, a place of groiesipje mftgndifenc e with hot and cold swim- 
ming pools and table set vice ol sc^id silver for forty eight persons. 
I hey could lcllyi>u, with gtear jmde, ol hei trip to England to visit 
Queen VTttoria, and of the diess that had been made for her pre- 
sentation at Couit. Of course, the j)u;sent num had never taken 
place, but that dtd noi lessen the magii^bierue of the enterprise; 
nor did hope evet fade that what 1 iUv Bowct'^ an unlettered wom9n, 
and her husband, an ina.-KuiIatc mule skinner, had done, they too 
could do. , 

Then, too, much nad been told and written ol the wild days on 
the Comstock, of Uf3^inen*who muidered hu the '‘heci |oy of kill- 
ing; of battles in the saloons along G Sti^t in which^cither or both 
or all participants were slightly or senouslv mutilatfcd; of stage rob- 
bers and bank robbers; of rootin’, tootin’ gunhghrers, of alllilie con- 
centrated activity and d.fnger of a ^ild. uncliscipiined country. Yes, 
much had been told about the oarlv days, and much ot it was bAsi o 
ally true, although most of it had l)cen exaggerated. A^^gij^a c’Jty 
and Gold Hill had been wild— Wat was inevitable- but bad men and 
killers had not flourished. Jn this workadg^ world rhere was too 
little profit in it, • • 

But the old-timers had no other way of proving their superiority 
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over ih<)st who bad reached the Comstock at a later date. Stories 
\^cre etahroidcred more and more fancifully Vith each telling so 
U^u*even the telierv, who had known at fii)st that tliey were K* 
ing* car at least exaggeiating, canic to believe their own falsifications 
I»*irts ol so Tcceni cKtmicncc as to have been common experience to 
many ol them weie alieady giotesquely tiisioued. 

Of couise, the harshness and wildness and violence were still iheie 
in i8()8, and always would be In an\ land which demanded forti 
lude and courage and great physical strength, in any land where 
tlicie was a niininiuni ol legal lesiraini ant! where one reckoned ev 
ctything in lenns ol athievement rather than in the method of 
achievement, one could neither hope mn espect to find softness 
It was a immature world of vulgar osttnuiion and poor taste, a 
world in which you were |udged by whit sou could get away with 
without legatd to how you accomplished it 

Men worked hard, gambled hard di.mk haul, and fought hard 
They ate ihe fiiiesi foods o tluuit knowing wliv they were the finest 
fudging meids b\ tlic‘ standard th *t they weie the most expensive 
Iheie was ihe same* luk o! discrimination in their inerrvmaking 
T hose who gambled »ii<l so untd then i»ionf*> wa^ gone; those with 
out wises found lemmmt* companionship in the cirafty, overcrowded 
houses of piostitutioii oii I) Stieci Ihtie were legends, too, about 
prostitutes with hearts ol gold, legends uhicli somehow never wnth 
stocKi the iigors ol a sc nch foi authc iitK itmn Sonu‘how, it seAiied 
investigation iinari.ibly disclosed dial the heaits of gold pmumed 
to be possessed by rJie fallen ladies weie on disfilav exek'sively 
gentlemen who had pockets lined with gold I he average prosiitiite 
was piospercais, but she earned iiiosi o» the wMge she received, she 
vy-is ncrtssanlv hauler ahd loughtt ih ni her sisters in San Francisro 
or New ^oTk or Kins is ( its She had ev Jbe 

It was a seething life, an active lile, a dangerous and uncertain 
life, but It ssas gi inioicais onlv b< cause if was different and because 
II was set against i wild backgtourul , * 

And the coninion dciioTnii\itor of personal lelationship was in 
difference 

1 It^it was the ph cse ot life on the ( oiristoc k that was visible to the 
eve of iht Msii<»r J he second jihase was sivmeihing he knew existed, 
that he talked about with a wisdom more assumed than actual, 
’S^^h'wnich {jtdd out even nioie hope— with less justification— than 
the ^tchiah mining speculation in dv stocks of the Comstock mines 
I'hai was the gambbog that really ran rile through the Comstock. 
1 here w»as more of ir in a day than there ^as of wagering on faro 
or monte in a month 1 he talk was of bonanza and the possibility 
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o£ bonanza. Miners i/vere questioned comcanily and shrewdly for 
advance information aBout big strikes. Occasionally someone made 
a good guess and reined a financial harvest^ but usually such a guess 
—in the case of the common man— was sheer luck. ^ 

The manipulation of Comstock shares bore slight relation to ac- 
tual conditions in the mines. The inside ran the stocks up and 
down to suit their fancy; they cleverly spread rumors of bonanzas 
when they wished the stock to rise so that they could unload; they 
inaugurated stories of boijasca when they wanted the stock to fall 
so that they could buy it in cheaply. It was virtually impossible to 
differentiate between what was true and what was false« and the 
minera themselves were the most gullible of all. 

But there was a third phase, too, that had little or no relation to 
glamour or to the daily work of miners or to the cunning schemes 
of stock manipulatois It involved a small group of technically 
trained men: mining engineers, metallurgists, geologists. 

They were an unglamorous group, paid and forgotten. They 
lived a life apart from everyl>ody else in the Comstock, and only a 
few recognized and appreciated their ability. It was they who sought 
for the key to the wealth which yet lay hidden under the barren 
surface, they who charted the rouise and depth and potentialities 
of the lode, they who scientifically attempted to estimate the long- 
range possibilities. 

Only they could explain the geological conditions; only they 
understood the technical side. And, save to a few astute owners and 
*uperintandent$, they did no explaining because the piopulace was 
bored by them; the people neither understood nor cared. They 
asked for conclusions, noh theories, ceft*iimies, not possibilities. 

When one of them was induced to talk, his listeners invari;^ly 
found him dull. Only to amihei geologist or engineer was his tcdi- 
nical jargon of interest; only to a trained man was it. even intelligi- 
ble. 

The upper sectioC',of the lode had been an unsol vable puzzle to 
the early miners, and many years passed beioie even the best of them 
discovered that it might be advisable to'*look lor oie in the nearly 
vertical fissures along the so-called cast wall ol the lode. It was not 
until after technically trained inen,/ame in to evaluate known facts 
and to derive logical conclusions iiom them that those in charge 
of the workings learned to drive long crosscuts toward the 
through the porphyry horses apd into the bodies of ore lying near 
the wall. 

To the miner, silver, was silver: it assayed high or it assayed low. 
He was supremely indifferent to the reports of the experts: that die 
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Comstoc^ ores were in the tiulphades-^aigemite* polybasite, and 
stephani'te. He might have noted the statement that native silver 
occurred mfrequently, but he wouldn't have kpown what it meant. 
He'd have teid with interest--and some skepUcism— that the gold 
was free. What did he care that the geology of the lode was different 
at the two ends that in the north, where they had hit bonanzas at 
the Ophir and the. Gould & Curry, there weie always present some 
lead, zint, antimony, and copper sulphides, whereas in the neigh- 
borhood ot the fiold lliil bonanzas the oies were virtually free from 
base metals? 

No. the average man cared nothing about details, he would not 
have understood die tomplicaied maps which tesuked from pains- 
taking surveys and lesearch And because he did not, the lescarchers, 
the technually trained nifn, tonued a little woild of their own. a 
world within a world, a world bas<‘d on causes rather than on re- 
sults, a world wherein the \ahie o£ the duly output was of sec- 
ondary inteitst except as boie out ccmclusions which had been 
leached scieniificillv I hev spoke a language ot their own, and, 
since their brains and tlieir sersices could be hiied they were never 
accorded the cteuit tint w^s rigl tiully thcns 

They were the men behind th** scenes tlie men of no impoi lance, 
the unglamorous and the un oloiiul |ust as on another plane, the 
drudging housewives who simgt^kd igamsi enormous odds to make 
homes of then lanislnckk dwtlhiigs, to raise children, to edufate 
them, were taken tor gt intcd 

There were cliurchc's on th^ Comstock and pious £olk>»w^^ 
tended them There were schools and min^r lecieational facilities. 
There were small, unsj)ectitul o busi levrmen there were milliners 
and searnsttesses and wa»rre«»scs and >ecretaiiis and clerks But they 
were disregarded, ]ust as tfi^ snialhsi tsog^vhf^ls in a huge mass of 
machinery were disregarded, rhcir pr osf me being taken for granted, 
their functions accepted but not nc»red M»uhing held popular at- 
tention except the actual labor of bunging to the surface and 
the work ot inanipiilatin^ the stocks of the iinnes 

The Comsto*k was an ret of suj»etlaiives, ot extremes The es- 
sential Inimdium of daily routine was not spectacular, and there- 
fore of no interest , 

To own, to accumulate, to become wealthy, to make a blatant 
^bow of one's wealth those were the only things that mattered. 
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T Hh FIRS I REAi. BU^/ARD ot the year was in progress when Althea ttdd 
Malcolm that she was go;ng to marry Logan Berkeley 

They were alone in the great gaiish pailor of the 0*Mara xnan^ 
Sion on A Stieet Outside, the premature dusk was intensified by 
the thick iall of sno4^ Theie wtie huge drifts on the lee side of all 
the buildings, and gieat gtshes of ugly brown where the incessant 
winds swept the snow away as fast a> it tell 

Althea had sought the intciMtw It would ha\e been easier <b 
delegate the task to anotlier oi to hive made an announcement 
when there was a crowd But th it i vuot Althea’s way 

In the semigloom she tola him, hei voice flat and unemotional. 
He looked down at her, his body tense his lips compressed into a 
straighC bitte r line At longth he spoke hirshly 

’’He s made a clean sweep, hasn’t he \hhcaf The mine^ and now 
you ’ 

She wailed, knowing that fyi wouldn t let the matter drop there. 
“You’re not in love with him he stated positively 
Still she did not speak * 

uiic^eic weuing a piuc f»g i ogui Berkeley was able to 
adoid the price Where will you live On 1> Stieeti*” 

Little spots ot color i speared on ht\ cheeks She said* “I don't 
want to quam I with you, Malcolm And#Yuu needn’t act surp^sedL 
You’ve seen what’s been h q^peiiui , * 

^Naturally " There was a luttnig edge of saica^m m his voices 
‘Tver since that k«nife throwing episode ** the theater, Tvc seen, 
1l rust Ml Berkeley pot to be secretive about it 1 rust him to adver- 
tise his intention^ like a gentleman 1 here was nothing furtive about 
the way he held all of a propeity that rights was half mine There 
was nothing furtive about the way he com ted you” Suddenly a 
feeling ol misery, o( Kmchness, sr^ffused him *Wby did you do it, 
Althea^ How could you^ What has happened between us? Ihe way 
we feel to each other— doesn’t that mean anything^” ^ 

"Yes /' She refufed to lovV away "But it doesn’t'niean^enough.” 
"Are you being fair to him?” * 

She Siuiled Uien, ii^pt derisively, but witli understanding "You*i« 
nor concerned abciut Logan,” she said. "Actually, the only satulaijf 



don you^re getting out of this is that perhaps 4t is not fair to him/’ 

He responded, as always, to her rare in&ight/ to her deep knowl- 
edge- of his character. ’'He won’t be getting what he pays for. But 
somehow I cdn’t hnd myself cheering over th!it. Whatever he gets, 
whatever it’s worth ... it is still something 1 hate to lose. When 
do you plan to marry?" 

"Saturday. Heie, Will "you come?" 

"Naturally. Why shouldn’t I? I shall send a present, and I’ll offer 
congratulations afterward, as a gentleman should. 1 will watch you 
pledge yourself to him, and 1*11 be sorry that 1 did not kill him when 
I had the chance." 

She said hotly, “You have no right to blamj h*m." 

"I don’t blame him. How can I blame a man for wanting you 
when I’ve always wanted you myself? No, I don’t hold that against 
'him. ^It was probably something you engineered, something he 
couldn’t help. You are a \ery attractive giil, Althea Here in Vir- 
ginia City you’re a rare je> v;l, and a hard one ’’ 

"Will you wish me happiness?" 

"It wouldn’t be any use. You won’t be happy." 

"Why not?" 

"Because, my dear, jou're different, you two You have a streak 
of magnificent commonness l.ogan is accustomed to refinement." 

She said, with anothci flash ot keen perception "The trouble 
with you, Malcolm, is that vou ^lon’t know Logan Beikeley Oh, 1 
know you were raised with him, that you giev/ up together. But that 
isn’t the Logan Berkeley 1 sh.ill be marrying, that's not juogan 
Berkeley of Virginia City He ha:» done something you’ve never 
done: he has adjusted hiihseif to his*new life He has become the 
soft of man I admire, m hether or not I love him He came here with 
nothing, and now he’s a rich man He gen that way by his own in- 
dividual efforC. He didn’t he down and let others walk on him. 
You could do worse than to profit by his example." 

Malcolm said, "Go on." * ^ * 

"Logan cut ^way Irom {jlis oM life You never have. He changed. 
You didn’t." 

"And'you’d like me better if I had>’’ 

"I like men who do things, who achieve success No, it isn't just 
a matter of dollais and cents, it’s something more important than 
that/* She MTht on v,ith a hint ot anger- "If* Logan felt that some- 
one Bad done to him what you believe he did to you, he wouldn’t 
accept it quietly. He mfght not win, but he’d^ fight." 

"You’ve been reading too many romances, ARhea. A man cannot 
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fight unless he has weapons to fight with. And he ivt>uld be a fool 
to fight knowing ia advance that he had no chance of success/* 

She sighed, moved close to the window, and looked down on tM ^ 
snow-blanketed city,* its ugly outlines tendered less lormidable by 
the snow which almost obscured them. **Let’s not quarrel, Malcolm,*' 
she said. "We've been triends. I hope we can stay that way." 

"I hope so." His tone was fiat. "I’m ‘fond of your parents. 1 
wouldn't want to lose touch with them." He he'sitated, then asked 
sharply, "What does Mom think about this?" 

"She understands," * 

"Of course she understands. She understands everything and ev- 
erybody. But that isnft what I asked. 1 want to know what she thinks 
of it.” 

"She thinks," responded Althea slowly, "that I am being heartless 
and sensible." 

"And the Professor?" 

"He’s delighted. Naturally." 

"Naturally." Malcolm ech-)ed the word, giving it a sardonic in- 
flection. "He will have a wealthy son-in-law." 

"YouJhave no right—" 

"Pardon me, my dear; I have every right. And I admire your 
father. He looks life straight in the lace: he sees everything in black 
and while. He's practical. He’s a thoroughly admirable person.” 

She controlled herself with* an elfon, not dating to speak the 
words that came to her lips. And after a while, he spoke again. 

"Wbere wiH you lire? Here?" 

"NoTLogan is negotiating for the house next dcxir. Until he has 
refurnished it, we’ll live at the International," 

"And then you’ll inov^ in next door *to this house. The wealthy 
daughter of a poor but hoyst con -^le. Y<?uill be able to do a great 
deal lor them. That shoirld be a source of great satisiaccion to you." 

"You're being horrid." 

"Am I supposed lo sing with glee? Of coui ^e, at the wedding party 
—there will be a j^aity, won’t there?"* 

"Yes," Her eyes took on a pleading li^ ht. "Promise me you won't 
make a scene, Malcolm." 

"I promise." He put his han<i over hi« heart and bowed, a mocking 
gesture. “We who wer^ reaied on^Big Cypress plantation are at all 
times gentlemen, Althea. Southern gentlemen. I’d have you know. 
Slaves of tradition. You may count on me to behaye^with circum- 
spection— then." • • 

For the first tim^ since meeting Malcclm, she failed to under- 
stand him. He was Overdoing something, though just what it ws^ 
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-Hill why-Hdie didn't know, $he understood the bitterness he felt, 
the anger/ the do^^pointment. But this sardonic mood « . . 

”A gentleman/' he repeated, **then. But for now . . /' 

He stepped diose to her. His arms went about her, pulling her 
tight against him with an almost brutal strength that hurt, yet some- 
how thrilled her. He forced her head back and waited until she had 
ceased to struggle. 

He looked down at her. She was passive now, yet trembling. Her 
Ups were parted. She waited for his kiss . . waited eagerly, welcom- 
ing it, feeling vaguely that there would be time enough to resent it 
* after it had happened 

He released her suddenly, so suddenly that! J\t staggered and 
might have fallen had she not caught the edge of the mai ble<topped 
cable. She looketl into a fa<e that was Malcolm's but that somehow 
whs different, a fare that was cold and hard. 

''Thank you/* he said mockingly. “Thank you very much for 
your acquiescence. As for tho-kiss, 1*11 take delivery at some future 
date/’ 
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TWohours AriTR Miss Ahheit Caimuhael became Mrs. Logan Berke* 

iey, Malcolm enib.irked upon the project of becoming 

drunk. 

He was, he felt, entitled tc it. All thiuugis the wedding teieiaony, 
and during the lavish pau) which followed, he had behaved ad- 
mirably. He hadn't trusted iiimseif to kisi the bride, and he hailn't 
acted as best m^n, but he did approach the couple after the cere- 
mony, tender his congratulations and shake hands, briefly and im- 
personally, with Logan. 

He joined in the joking, the laughter, and the singing. He choked 
down a piece oi the tremendous wedding cake, and nobody knew 
that it left, a bittei taste in his mouth He chatted with assumed ami- 
ability with whoever hapi>ened tc lie nearest, and believed that he 
gave no indication whatsoever of his true feelings. 

SS-, Two pairs of eyes watched him, though, all through the eve- 
ning: Moi^t's, doh and sympathetic, and Deborah Cortland's, alight 
with understanding and ^ompassion 

It was quite a party, really The Carmichael t-^oppe was no longer 
Rudolph the Great had gone to Carson City, and Barbara 
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Hamilton had married an assistant foreman at the YeUoiv’ Jacket 
mine ten day& pievioindy. She bad brought him with hei^ 
big and dum^ m bib mining clothes and heavy boots, and bejuning 
with pnde as she rendered “Beautilul Dreamer.** a 

In addition to tlie adding cake there were sandwiches, pickles^ 
olives, iruitb, assorted nuts, and cookies. 7 here were great pots id 
coffee and theie was a huge puncii bowMilled^with an innocuous 
concoction pleasantly flavored— hut no more than that— with wine. 
\nd in the coiner of the room there was a smalt table containing 
innumerable bottles ot whisky The Professor and Brian Bom 
OMara piesideci tlu^tc and made no secier of the fact that they 
were'rn|oying themselves 

Save for occasional spurts of siiarp, bitter words between the 
Didkes, there was nothing to mir the gaiety ot the evening. 

Malcolm drank no whisky duung the paity He circulated among 
the guests wearing a fixed smile, piettnding a joviality which he did 
not feel— and wliuli fooled no onr-^ai'd when it became apparent 
that drinking had piogresst ^ to the point where lurtlier amenities 
were not required, he shpp<d into the hdl, put on his coat and 
hat, aiif5 left the hoii<»c wanted to get away He did not wish to 
be present when tlu nrida) <onplc siaited down the hill toward 
ihe suue Login hid engaged it the Inteni itionil Perhaps, by not 
seeing It, he nuglu ivoid rhinking ihoot it 

Malcolm stepped into the stieet irid info snow that rame above 
his ankles, a new soft snow that •AMjiid the older snowfall which 
* »d Ijifn parjvcd dowli tight He tcah/cd abiiijiily that he had for* 
gotten tilt heavy boots he custom uilv woie He had donned regu 
lar shoes with his black |^ioadcIoih suc^ and had made no change 
afterward 

He hesitated, then hhooV^^ns ht.. 1 aiif! pArved thiough the snow 
toward the corner He ITeanJ oj uriigiiird h( heard -tlie music of 
the three piece orchestra? jiiino, ticldk and hinjo,^ which was still 
dispensing melody for the gut ^s 

Ihe biting coin liad i*ieMvil\ing’cHci oy lam It brought his 
thoughts into shaip focus He ha^ nt n expeiicmcd such severe 
cold, nor encounteied wind as stiong, but at tiie moment he was 
giatelul ^ 

lie headed instinctively for C Sticti, not knowing m advance 
that he was going to get diunk, not knowing wheie he was going or 
what he would do. He knew only rhii he had used sip thv last ves- 
tige of his restraint,^ that the 'finality of what he had just witnessed 
had to be absorbed, jvaluated, and believed 
He moved slowly on the treacheious footing beneath the < 
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o£ new snow« It wa$ good to be alone^ to be free firom the necessity 
of pietending that he hadn't been hurt» to* look into the blackness 
of the night instead of into Althea's eyes. It was good not to see 
Ijogan Berkeley, smiling with the fatuousness^ of any bridegroom, 
and to feel that you'd like to kill him for this final thing he had 
done to you. 

Malcolm had thought all these things out in advance, but some- 
how everything seemed more real now. The marriage of Althea and 
Logan was no longer something which was going to happen. It had 
happened. It had happened tonight, less than two hours ago. It 
was definite and final. It marked an end to 'ireams and hopes, it 
marked a new beginning for Malcolm Douglas. 

Malcolm reached C Stieet. He made his way into the Crystal bar 
and seated himself at a vacant table against the wall. The place was 
crowded. It seemed suffocatingly hot by compaiison with the out- 
doors/Malcolm shed his coat and hat and dtopped them on a chair 
next to him. He ordered a bptrle of whisky, and the waiter brought 
it. He left the bottle and a little glass on the table, glanced at Mal- 
colm oddly, and walked off, shrugging. 

The first huge dtink went through him like fire, bringing a quick 
and unnatural stimulation. He looked up at the two tremendous 
crystal chandeliers from which the bar took its name, and glanced 
at the intent groups about the iaro, monte, and poker tables. He 
absorbed the aroma of stale whisky, stale cigar smoke, and stale 
sweat. He took another dtink, then stated as fixedly at the enijjty 
whisky glass as a soothsayer would gaze into a"* crystal' ball. 

He tossed off another drink, and his thoughts probed into the fu- 
mre. In those few moments he had seqn pioie clearly than ever be- 
for^ and he had mentally, smashed the false gods he had been taught 
to worship. < 

Honor? A word for weaklings. Integrity? An encumbrance. Eth- 
ics? Pap for bafiies. 

Achievement! That was the law of the Coinstock. Go after what 
you wanted; get it, arvd to hell with methods. If ybu were hurt, take 
the hurt withovt wincing. U yotT hurt others, let them do their own 
suffering. This was no place tor consideration or sensitiveness. 

Be smart. Be shrewd. Be unscrupulous. Be merciless. That was 
what paid off here. You had to have patience and you had to have 
luck, but if you watched and waited and studied and absorbed, 
sooner or latr^'^r things would come your way. ‘ 

He Vas staying in Virginia City. He’d find \york somewhere, any 
sort of work. He’d contihue to live in the maq^ion as long as they'd 
*^jermit him to do so. Mom and the Prolessor intended to stay, for 



O’Mara enjoyed hatving^ them. Manny Hirsdi would he there atid^ 
would the Drakes and the Kramers « . « for a while, anyway. 

Next door Althea and Logan would be living. So much the bei^* 
ter. He*d learn to mii^t them daily, to watch their lifes together, fo 
keep his own emotions under control. He*d know what was happen* 
ing; he'd watch for any opportunity that might present itself. And 
if his chance ever came, he’d have no scruples. * 

Half drunk already, he solemnly dedicated himself to Virginia 
City and its principles. A Jiard place for hard men. A place for op- 
portunists. Fair or foul ... it didn't matter how you fought so 
long as you won. ^ 

He* concentrated more intently on the glass in his hand, finding it 
increasingly difficult to do so. The warm glow which had suffused 
him had grown into a great heat. The chandeliers swayed crazily. 
Men entered and left and walked by him like apparitions, ^e dM 
not even notice the street door swing open, nor see the glances of 
astonishment from men at the bar. and then the shrugs, as though 
this new thing, although still incredible, was still commonplace. 

He did not see the massive, muscular figure of Gus Dunbar as that 
gentleffTan deposited himself in a chair a few feet from his table. He 
looked up into the eyes of Deborah Cortland without knowing how 
she had gotten there, without asking himself why. He did not know 
-*or care— that she had sought .out Gus to help her find Malcolm. 

He saw her through a ha/e* dark and vi\id and pretty. Only 
Deborah, of all the women in Virginia City, could walk calmly into 
and seat herself at a table. Only Deboiah Cortland could do 
anything she cared to do in that woild of men and never be criti- 
cized or insulted, a persw so sure own rightness that she 

could never be wrong. # ^ 

Already the bartendeis, the patrons, the gamblers, had lost inter- 
est in her. One or two (?f them iv wed genially, but otherwise they 
paid no more attention to her than they did to the elahoiate chande- 
liers. Decorative, jthjt's what they were. Deborah and the crystal 
hangings: to be aflmired but not molested • 

She looked at the half empty bottle o&v.hisky and* then at the un- 
natural brightness of Malcolm's eyes. 5 le said, “Good ides^" 

“Yes, ma'am, it is.” JThen he fjpwnecl and blinked and concen- 
trated on her. “What's a good idea, ma'am?” 

“Getting drunk.” 

“It*s right handsonfe of you^ {o say so, ma' iin It prdvfs you are the 
rarest of all gems, a ^sensible and discerning lady.” 

She smiled, partly j^ith sorrow, partly with amusement. “You did 
very well,” she said. “I was proud of you.” 
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•‘Ttonl nothing of it. ma’am/' The whisky was giving him an 
overwhelming dignity, *‘We Douglases— South Carolina Douglases, 
ma'am-^we know liow to hold our liquor. We're gentlemen of the 
old school Not the veiy old school, oi couise, l*ui old We are, beg 
gfn' yo' pal don, nia*ain, the God damnedest finest oveiseeis in all 
the world/' 

"And," she said smilingly, 'alvout to become the drunkest " 
"Always the iiliiinau. Miss C or i land " He poured himself another 
drink and suallowed u in two gulps "Ihmking, Deborah, tha's 
what 1 been doing Got a new philosophy 1 ake all, I have decided. 
Give nothing C crtain cpialines demanded ^oaticncc, determina- 
tion. I got ern \t/ also in inex— ’ He ficmned, hesitated, and began 
again “Inexorabihiy," he finished tiiuniphuul) 

She continued to smile whr n she wanted to cn Ilei eses saw more 
fi&an l^e surface that was hti lilessmg and Jiei curse She looked 
at the man and saw the little boy She saw lips that held a smile and 
eyes that were twin wc Ils t^l misci} She saw doubt and bewilderment 
and a gieat gaping wound in a >ourig min s heart 

"Get good ind drunk, * she idvised gentiv Gus ind I will take 
you home and put )ou to bed * 

“Elegant thought, ina am Un^onventionah but elegant" A sly 
amile twisted bis lips 'Onusual, csen foi the tamistock You and 
me and Mr Dunbar in bed 

She smiled at the odd loncCit ind agteed tint it would piove a 
trifie crowded They debated the point quite seriously for a few 
minutes It was MaUoIm who settled the ir^ument 

"Campaign called oil, ' he staled soleninlv ' Vpproach it logically, 
and what have >oue ' He lu Itl up lii^ left hand in order to check his 
poipts and seemed momeptaiilv bewildered by the number of lingers 
that were there "Fhice in bed— thas ^#o man/ an' too nuish Gus 
an' me in bed- tha's disgustin "ion an C^us in bed— unthinkable 
An’ you know why^ *C aus<* Gus would be shocked You an’ me m 
bed— twice as unthinkable Win? 'C uise Gus would kill me an* that 
would be tragic Tragic Woise than a weddin' ’ ’ 

He blinked al her, refocuhed his eves and finished proudly ' Qtiod 
erai derrionstrandum J ha s Latin meaning, ‘I am finished, you are 
finished, Gus is finished, the whole dimn wtorld is finished ' " 

He poured another drink, drained it He braced himself on the 
edge of the table and stood up "Heah's to matiimony," he said 
gravely Thrfhbis e)cs blazed, Iiis bpdv swayed, and he crashed to 
the floor. 

Men turned fiorn the bar and the gainblim; and looked in their 
‘'diirection. They did not seem surprised to observe that Miss Cort* 



land had thti^ under cx>ntroL She was as calm and unruflkd as 
though makin§^ a purchase in a drygoods store. 

*‘Pick him up, Ous/* she said. '^WeVe got to carry him hc3tme/^^ • 

I'he mammoth h^r. Dunbar tossed Makolin over Mis shoulder 
a sack of grain. Followed by Deborah Cortland, he started up Taylor 
Street, tiiiiinpresscd by his burden, moving steadily through the 
heavy snow, indiiierent to the gale which howlet! gleefully around 
the mountain. 

Ihe front door of the ^mansion was unlocked, as uhual. Deborah 
led the way inside, then up to the second flooi. She tapped lightly 
cm the door of the t urner rcmin, and Mom appeared, clad in a warm 
woolen wrapper. She gli!U]>scd the uio in the hall, smiled under* 
standingly, and led the way to tlie loom which had formerly beem 
occupied by Barbara Hainilion, who was now elsewhere, and Althea, 
who had just gone. 

They dumped the inert figure of Malcolm on the bed, removed his 
shoes and outer garments, Jett C-us Dunbar to roinplete the undress^ 
ing process and put Maholnt under the loverv, and then returned to 
the rcxiin. 

Mdrfi made a cpmk tout, satisfying herself that no trace of Althea 
would be ill the ro<im to giciM Malcolm svhen he awakened the fol- 
lowing day. 7'hen she led tfie wav tlownstairs and seated herself in 
the parlor with ilus and Deh.(^iah. ‘Poor ho>/‘ she said. 

“Good for iiini.” sMttc! lVt>oi th “'romonow morning he71 feel 
so awful that he'll fotg< i wh\ he c<>t d,at way/' 

looked at iJefioiah. ifien thought of Malcolm. She was a 
wise and discerning person, was Mom. Slie said: “'I'hat rcmni we pUt 
Malcolm in, Deborah ..that's gojojg to be vacant. How woutd 
you like to move in when >out week is ;ip in the place you'r^ stay- 
ing?" ♦ • * 

Deborah looked steaflily at the older w^oman. Then she rose suii- 
denly, crossed thejrooiii/aiid kissed Mom on the e ffeek. 

"I’d love to," sjie^aid. J*And I love von f »r thinkino^ of it/’' 
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Though the plant^oI the Virginia City Enterprise tJh the ^ast side 
of C Street was no^ spacioas, it was a beehive of activity. 

Malcolm Douglas*stepped inside, closed the door behind him, and 
found himself deafened and bewildcreil. It sounded like a machifiie 



shop 4nd, a madhouse all in one. Everybody appeand to be busy, 
but there seemed to be no pattern or purpose to their activity. 

Reporters yelled through the din; compositors 'howled jocularities 
at each other ai their fingers dipped deftly into the type cases; make- 
up men wrestled with the page forms which lay on stone slabs like 
b^ies in a morgue; men in shirtsleeves hunched over desks, elbow 
to elbow, and wrote madly. From the basement came the roar of 
the presses. Crowded, intimate, and slightly insane, it was a miniature 
of the great newspaper plants of New YorlLand Boston and Philadel- 
phia, its bedlam more concentrated, its air more foul with rancid 
cigar smoke, its cuspidors more generally out ofYange. It was a daily 
morning paper and was considered the best in the Far West. 

Standing just inside the front door, regarding tae confusion, Mal- 
colm almost changed his mind. This was strange to him, bewildering. 
Re tuzpaed and might have left had not a tall, angular figure de- 
tached itself from a desk and approached through a cloud of smoke. 
A thin, delicate hand was extended, and Dan De Quille said heartily, 
^*DougIas! Welcome!” 

Malcolm gestured at the men scurrying about, the frenzied disor- 
der. Then he grinned into the kindly eyea of the veteran reporter. 
”Is it always like this?” he asked. 

”Worse. Come in some night when we're going to press. It'll drive 
j'ou crazy.” De Quille led the way to a long pine table at which two 
other men were working. He pulled up a chair for Malcolm apd 
reseated himself in his own chair. The other two men continued 
scratching madly on yellow paper without looking up at their 

De Quille waited patiently, his mild eyes showing slight amuse- 
ment at Malcolm’s bewildeiznent. He suok^d his sparse black beard 
and^t his hands remain motionless in his lap. Looking at him, you 
got the idea that he possessed a chronic and peipetual calm. 

Malcolm leai^ed forward and shouted, feeling that otherwise he 
wouldn't be heard. “Someone told me one of your reporters quit.” 

Dan nodded. “Yes. Gone lo San Francisco. They always want men 
with Comstock experience. Nothing as important as mining news.” 

“I came in . . ." Malcolm paused, startled by his own effrontery. 
“I thought maybe—” 

“You want a job as a reporter?” 

“Well, yes. Except—” 

“Any newspaper experience?” 

“No.” ^ 

“you''re educated, though. Not too much, and that's good. Got no 
room for erudition here. Just hard common sen.'^e.” 

• *Td have to learn the ABC's of newspaper work.” 



*‘Easy, here. We make our own nii€s* Do what we want. Cot out 
a good newspaper^ too. Hard work. Fun> though."^ His $)>eech was 
staccato and carried above the noise. “Let*s ask Joe.” 

He got up and moved toward a battered old roll-top desk near the\« 
window. Malcolm Idt as though he were being convoyed by a scare- 
crow. 

Joe proved to be the man at the desk: a corapaf t person with steady 
eyes and a square jaw. His last name was Goodman and he was co- 
owner, with Dennis McCarthy, of this four-page, nine-column news- 
paper whicJhi was reportetl to yield a profit of a thousand dollars a 
day. That's what people said, and it suddenly occurred to Malcolm 
that that figure must be a standard of big success for small things. 
Unless the venture was something big, like a major mine or a huge 
pan mill or a tunnel or a railroad or a lavish saloon, it was always 
described as making a thousand dollars a day. Never more, never Igs^- 
The thought amused Malcolm, and he was smiling as he shook hands 
with the genial owner and editor. 

Dan De Quille wasted no wrords There was nothing wasted in this 
office* words or time or energy. He said, ‘'You know Malcolm 
Douglas. . . It was only half a question. 

“Sure. Knife thrower. Show closed.” 

“He's read books. Writes real good English, 1 think. No experience. 
Wants a job.” 

“Staying here long?” inquired Goodman. 

Malcolm said Yes. • » 

“Forty a w^vek satidy )ou?” 

“Ves.” 

“Newspaper experience?” 

“No,” 

“You're hired. l,et*s go pyt a drink.” 

They shoved through the fre r door- Joe Goodman, Dan De 
QuHle and Malcolm. 1 bey barged into the nearest#>aloon, stationed 
themselves at the^nd of the bar, and ordered; whisky for Dan and 
Joe, mineral waifrTor Malcolm 

“You don't drink?” asked Dan.# ^ , 

“I don't think I'll ever touch it agai^ ” Malcolm grimaced. “I got 
loaded the other night. My stomach and niy conscience havi? bothered 
me ever since.” 

“You'll recover. You better The water around here ain't too gcKid.” 

Goodman regarded his new reporter calnd> “You ijfad the Enter- 
prise?^* he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Then you ktiow^cverything we know. We're strictly local. Ceno- 
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$tcM:kian$ aren't interested in anything faieyoiid Virginia City und 
Gold Hili . « « with the possible exception at stock quotations from 
San Francisco^ But theyVe interested in everytliing that happens 
here— everythirfg. Especially what goes on in the mines. You know 
much about mines?” 

•'Nothing.” 

•^Neither does anvone else, except ma>be Dan, here. He's an ex- 
pert. Just cra/y enough to be You'll learn, of course.” 

'I'll learn.” 

”Wc want facts, oi luniors of what might l>ecoine facts. When you 
want to write lies, you do ii, but you tell me print those on page 
three. On page thiee you can write anything you want— under your 
name. That means it's youi lesponsibility If somebody gets mad at 
what you wiite, they get mad at you -not at ihe Fntnpiise You got 
tdfback, it up Do you cany a pistol?" 

Malcolm shook, his he id "1 know how use one, of couise But 
these , . He opened ius coat and showed two sharp pointed knives 
encased m leathei sheaths and tucked undei his l)elt " riicy're 
Usually enough.” 

Goodman grinned delightedly “Something new f he v'll probably 
treat you with special lespect You base a ic|>uraUon aiound this 
town, young man You ma\ go iar in the |our n ilistic pi olession Now 
then, as 1 say, page thiee belrmgs to the stall II \ou le sore at some- 
bexiy, you use that page We peijieMate ho.ixes We dedicate that 
page to feuds and Iiuinor, sometimes a <ombination oi both. Dan 
will explain it to you 11 you go too far witli the wiong man, the En* 
i€rpn5r will not pay your luncral expenses Rest of the paper is 
serious. ' - 

"On the other pages we ant eseiything fiom church sociables to 
reports of bonanzas Vou'll iind ^ourselflovennfe mine disasters, ai- 
rivals of famous tjcople, hangings, fights, bnfhs, and technical stuff 
Write what you want the way \ou want W'heu c'n you start?” 

Malcolm spread his hands p«]tlins uji on ♦he bai ‘ Here I am,” he 
said. ' 

"Take him, Dan,” said Joe, ”He s sours for a week Good luck, Mal- 
colm. keep those knives handy Some lolks ha\en’t got much 
sense of humor, and they inMiIt cv y ” 

They went back to the office Joe Goodman plunged into the stuff 
Jhehad been writing. He took Malcolm as much toi granted as though 
he'd been woricing there for a year. Itdiad all been so simple, so di- 
rect, so without waste effort, that Malcolm was*- entraiicecl. He fol- 
lowed De Quille around the plant, accepting introductions and 
gi*inmng fatuously. Once De Quille asked liim why he was smiMng, 
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and he *'At the thcnight that I'm about to become a ne^pajpe 
man " 

"You ate one/* oorrerted De Quille "You were a newbpaperauie 
the instant Joe Goodman hired you That's the ea&)>part Learning 
to be a good one is omething different 
Dan was right, of tourse, it different, bur Malcolm found ii 
fascinating He went about iteagcrlv md nith hi? whole soul Withir 
a week he had absoihcd a greu dt d, and he had begun to acqmn 
the sense ol superioniy which miiks the jouinahst 

The Comstock w is no longer anpeisonal, he was no longer an out 
sider It was MalcohiTs job to leain to intcijnet In the mad disordei 
of the FnUrpuse office, the disoidei of the region itself seemed tc 
straighten out. to take shipe, to make sense 

He was entian<ed bs e sen thing he e ruountercel, and by the feel 
ing that he w is i p in of it lie w liuman enough to en|oy the 
erence \ ith which he w is treated In people who sought publicity 
for legitim itc t»r illcgnnn ite rc isons Dm De fhiille kindly, quiet 
soft sfiokcn continued to act as his nifnt», restraining Malcolm^* 
too gre It tnihuM isni iurl)i ig his eulhbilitv 

M«tTtolin learned to respect Dc Quille prohnindly Apparently the 
tall sui<>cd nun knew e\ct\hocIv on the ( onistock and eveiybodj 
kmw him He w is is t iniili ir Aviih the Inest christening as he wa< 
wall ilie Ijtest bonin/i Ih w is without Itn, and he dispensed nc 
favois He was cngiosscct m liis woik md it tcjok Malcolm a lon| 
time I \( t) long tiiTK tu l( 11 n ilfu D in Dc Ouille was a lonclv, soli 
lai) hguK a trun is Hose 1 nnij> rclmui to lome to him from Iowa 
and to ^ horn he sent me gu iter put ol Ins $70 a week salary 

Malcolm coniinuui to^livj, at the mansion things were differenl 
there, in more w i^s th m one 

Debor ill ( oiiJand hid loosed mco the ihorn which had been oc 
cupied l>> \iihea, and fiaibai i H mi Itc n It wa** a fine big cornel 
loosa, and it as >s stickec 4 witii her ptist>nil belongings and hei art 
ists inateuals pens^mk, skctdi pads pent Is, crayons, palettes, oils 
pigments paj»cr,*c invas * * , 

f)ther nicmbea's of the tioupe*h< cl rfound work, too Hemiicli 
Kiamer h.ul taken a position as night c rk in the International Ho> 
tcl, where his slight foreign accent and his n uutal dignity made hlim 
an asset His sister, Htule, had iiLen cluige of the linen room and 
alieady had learned to run it efficiently Gregory Diake was cm 
ployed as a sort of assistant stage inmager at Piper^s < )}>era House 
and his wife, Maicejla, was clerking in a diygoods and noticAis stort 
on C Street Manny Hnsch, no longer requiied to perform in 
blackface, had found a minor clerkship with W«Us«Fargo Pop wfts 
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doing nothing hxce^ peddling h» Elixir of Eternity to anyone who 
wifth^ to buy it, and giving it away to thcte who didn't have the 
price* Mom devoted herself to running the house; and, little by little^ 
built up a deniand for her services as an expert seamstress. 

And Althea—Mrs. Logan Berkeley— moved ^andly into the ele- 
gantly furnished house next door to the mansion. She was 

young, radiant, and beautiful. Her husband was a successful mine- 
owner, and obviously very much in love with her. 

He was delighted to showei her with things she had always wanted 
and could never before afford. She had gowns and bonnets from 
Paris. She had her own turnout with two blooded horses and a 
coachman. She had Chinese servants. She and Logan occupied an 
enormous bedroom on the second floor, and she loved the magnifi- 
cence of the black walnut furnishings. 

<iShc was happy. She had everything she wanted in a material way. 
Her husband was courtly, considerate, and attentive. He was an 
expert lover who was constantly amazed and delighted by her eager 
responsiveness. 

For a while Althea forgot Malcolm and the might-have-beens. The 
present was too full and too real for doubc or regret or uncertainty. 

But Malcolm, despite his enthusiasm for his new profession, de- 
spite his concentration on his task of learning the Comstock and its 
methods, despite the new warm friendship that had developed be- 
tween him and Dehoiah Cortland— despite all that, Malcolm 
never for a moment unawaic that* Althea lived next door and that 
she was the wife oi the man he was teaching himself to hate. 




Adjoining Wllls-Fargo on C Street was a,two-ftory business build- 
ing of red brick. The i iterior was bisected by a long, gloomy hallway 
and a flight of narrow steps 'which led to a second-floor hallway even 
more gloomy than the one on the street level. The offlees were occu- 
pied by lawyers, investment brokers, legitimate and otherwise; busi- 
ness counselors, exclusively otherwise; promoters, employment 
agents, and— quite proper and dignified— a firm of architects and one 
of engineers. • ' 

Malcolm Douglas mounted the stairway, made his way to the pair 
of ofiBces on the north side, front, and walked through a door marked 
, Mathew D. Cla*i roN, Aitorney-at-Law. He held in his hand a card 



which identified him as a re|K)iter fcr the Enterpriie as tboiigfa he 
needed visual justificatibn of his visit to the man who onceliad beeh 
the partner of Brian Bom O'Maia and who was the only peiwn oti 
earth whom O'Mara genuinely, enthusiastically, and ftrholehe^tedly 
hated. 

Mathew D, Clayt -n it was who had been 0 "Mara*s partner back 
in the days of the first boom in the early *6o*s;*it was he who had 
built the mansion for the prospective bride who— quite wisely— never 
became Mrs. Clayton; it Mathew D. Clayton whose initials were 
intertwined over the mantel in the parlor of that mausoleum of love 
with those of the virginal young lady who, for all Clayton knew, was 
still a virgin; it was Mathew D. Clayton who had cheated his partner 
so shrewdly as to leave himself on the road to wealth and legally safe; 
it was he who shunted off on O’Mara the mansion for which hit not 
only no longer had any use, but to which he had acquired a distii^t 
aversion. 

The office Malcolm entered was empty. A door, slightly ajar, led 
into an adjoining office on which the word Private had been in- 
scrib^. He hesitated, tapped on the door, and was bidden to enter. 

The voice which summoned him was as harsh and dry and imper- 
sonal as the cjrackling of dead leaves in late autumn. He walked into 
the room and extended his card to the man who had risen from his 
chair behind the desk. 

Even standing, Mathew D. Clayton was small. Scarcely five inches 
more than five feet in height/fie couldn't possibly have weighed 
more than 125. He was, perhaps, forty years of age. He had dark 
brown hair which was already beginning to recede from his fore^ 
head, sharp little brown eyes which wer^ set too close together, thin^ 
nervous hands and narrow shouJf^ers. 

Clayton studied his visidir with cold, inscmtable eyes. He saidL 

‘•Vesr 

Mftlcolm introduced hims|flf, repeating the infofmation that was 
printed on the c^rd^he tv^d handed over. Clayton continued to esti- 
mate his visitor, then said, without warmth, ‘^ave a seat.” 

The office was bare and unaitrSlctivef flat-topped desk, a roll-top 
one against the opposite wall, its pigeoitholes crammed wi^ papers; 
a small iron safe, a siyall table containing a letteipiess, a bwkease 
filled with lawbooks- and books on mining. On the wall was a framed 
picture of General William Tecumseh Sherman at which Malcolm 
glanced with no particular enthusiasm. 

Malcolm said abruptly: '*! came to see you for two purposes, Mr. 
Clayton. One is business, the other peisonal.” 

Clayton inclined his balding head. It was a gesture which, friBn 
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another man, 'would have been courteous; from him it seemed 
slightly ihocking, slightly insulting. 

"'Which will you lake up hist?” he inquired in that dry, dusty 
voice/ « 

""The personal.” Malcolm felt an uncontrollable antagonism, plus 
a respect he could not quite fathom. “I have i;ertain mining inter- 
ests hete— ” " 

”1 know all about them.” Clayton’s thin lips showed the faintest 
trace of a smile. “The Big Cypiess, whirh is yours, and the Rattle- 
snake ovei ill Gold Hill which you feel should be half yours.” 

Malcolm stiffened, unable to conceal his s'urprise. Clayton an- 
sweied his unspoken question. ”I make it my bu'-tness to know every- 
thing that goes on, Mr. Douglas. And now. may I inquire why you 
came to see me? Specifually?” 

•^Malcolm met the eves of the little man levelly and with more than 
a trace'of hostility. ‘‘Because/’ he said coldb', “I have heard that you 
are the shrewdosi and most unsciupuloiis independent operator in 
Virginia City.” 

Again that thin smile, that flicker of amusement, as Clayton bent 
his head in acknowledgment. ”I like yoir directness, Mr. Douglas. 
And in what uns<tupulous was may I he of service?'* 

Malcolm had been thrown off balance. He was beginning to see be- 
low the surface of the man, lu dislike and reapect him. Clayton's 
tactics weie superb, fie had put Malcolm on the defensive, wlijch 
was precisely \shere Malcolm had Rad no intention of being; he had 
also made it clear that his glacial contiol courd not Be shattered h\ 
anything Malcolm might say or do. 

The younger man said. “I'o you knem »he details of my relation 
ship with jUogan Beikeley and the Rattlesnake mine?” 

"Yes.” '■ * ^ 

”What are my chances of establish ng mv half-riterest in it?” 

"‘That depeiui>/’ said Clayton quietiv, “on how far you are Wij.Iiing 
to go.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“It means, Ms, Douglas, ti^iat yefu have no legal craim to a shaie in 
the Rattlesnake if the facts are as 1 have heard them. I am wondei 
ing, therefore, since you took pains to make it clear that you were 
attracted by rny so-callcd unset upulousness, just how far you are 
willing to proceed along those same lines.” 

Malcolm w.ated. 

‘*ln 6ther words, Mr. Douglas, are you willing to lie to make your 
point?” 

Malcolm's facc«*ffushed. He half rose fioin his chair, but was re- 
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strained by an amused gesture £rom Mathew Clayton* '*You sounded 
the keynote for this interview^ Mr. Douglas* by speaking trinkly. 
was logical that 1 should accept that as an invitation to do the same 
thing/^ 

**Go ahead* please/* 

Clayton's long, slender, delicate hands lay on the desk top. He 
tapped them gently <^n the scarred surface, *wi thou t ever shifting his 
eyes or his interest from his visitor. 

*‘I£*** he said in his Hat cold voice, “you would be willing to testify 
that when you and Logan Berkeley made your oiigiiial agreement 
in San Francisco, you agreed that whatever resulted from his trip to 
Virginia City, regaidless of the time involved, or where the money 
came from after your original giubstake was exhausied--you might 
then go to couit with a fairly valid case.** 

Malcolm said, “That's not the way it was/' 

“I didn't ask you for facts. 1 asked wlicthei you would be willing 
to testify that way.” 

*T would not/* 

“TJen,” said Mathew' Clayton gently, * permit me to say that you 
are not yet ready for me.” • 

Malcolm felt that he should be insulted, vet he was too fair to allow 
himself to feel that way. ^fter all, he Ii.ul sought the interview, he 
had invited frankness. Yet he .was still shocked by the impersonal 
coldness of it. Never before hacl he encountered unscrupulousness so 
naked and unashamed. ** 

”On the CoAistock/ Clayton was coniinuing quietly, “one may 
not hope to prosper and at the same time letain the luxury of hav- 
ing scruples.” « 

“If 1 have no legal rediess . ^ ^ 

“Your use of the w*oid t] i/sunfeilluous, 1 v*e already told you that, 
on the facts, you bavt* none. lyiave also (X['laincd how you might 
imprtlVe your position. My ay^ite now' is lo think ^ii over. As you 
absorb the spirit—sh^l \v^ say the (annibahstic spirit -of the Com- 
stock, you may altftr your way of thinking J >hciuld then be delighted 
to renew the disctission.” * • 

Mathew Clayton opened a huinidoi c/u his desk, selected an ex- 
pensive cigar, and passed the bojf to Malcolm. He smiled at the 
young man’s curt icfusal, then snipped the end oH his own cigar, 
lighted it with scrupulous care so that it burned evenly, inhaled 
deeply, and blew a cloud of .tjie fiagiant smoke inroHiie room. *T 
presume,” he said, “rJiat we have now concluded the personal^iart of 
your visit/* 

“We have.” 
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"Theoiher?"" 

*'l*m new to this region. As a leporter^ it*8 necessary for me to 
team by questioning men who know. YouVe/been here since the 
early days. I believe you can give me some information which 1 might 
work into an interesting article for the Enterprise,** 

•'About what?” 

"Several things. But most importantly, William Sharon and the 
licking he just took on the Hale 8c Norcross deal.” 

"Have I your word of honor”— again that thin little smile flickered 
across Clayton's lips— "while your word of honor is still something 
to be depended on, that my name will not be used? that 1 will not be 
quoted?” 

"You have.” 

Clayton seemed to relax, to begin to enjoy himself. "I am a great 
l^dmirer of William Sharon,” he said softly. ”1 admire his indefatig- 
able futhlessness, his indifference to anything except results. 1 have 
been likened to Sharon, as you possibly have heard. He is small 
physically; I am even smaller. He is wealthy; I am less wealthy. Hut 
we both have the same lack of ethics, the same practical approach 
to life, the same absence of ridiculous romanticism. 

"I feel that I have greater ability than William Sharon. What I 
have achieved has been without aid. He has had the almost limitless 
funds of the Bank crowd behind him. That has been his strength, 
and it may also prove to be his weakness. Ir will never be my wq^k- 
ness because I woik alone and am dependent on nobody. 1 am v> 
cautious that 1 do not even trust myselL « 

"I know you didn't come here to discuss me, Mr. Douglas. I pro- 
jected myself into the conversation so that you would understand 
that temporarily I am simiiar to ^^illiamTShaion, and therefore in a 
portion to explain his^stiength ai d hjs weakness. Shall I proceed?" 

Interested- more deeply than hi; would h^ve thought possible— 
Malcolm noddfd. ^ ' 

"Sharon has used his power ruthle’sly. I belie /e I used that wonl 
before. It stands repetition, because it is Sharon. Ke has manipulaietl 
his ventures so that if thev succeed, he and his associates— but most 
particularly Sflaron himself— will benefit. If they turn out badly, the 
burdemwill fall on the stockholdeis and depositors of the Bank oi 
California. « 

"From the day he arrived in Virginia City, Sharon has sought the 
title of Kin^ of the Comstock. His coronation the official bestowing 
ot thai^ title, was held some time ago.* His vanity is overwhelming; it 
exceeds even his avarice. It is his weakness, his .\chilies' tendon. 
Brinmne mvseli into the pic nire again, I wouldsay that 1 should have 
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no such veak.ness weine 1 in Sharon's shoes, Ic would not mattpr to me 
whether I would be dub&ed king of anything. Vainglory is a facet ol 
Sharon's character which may yet prove his undoing. lust the other 
day it brought him his first major defeat. His unwairranted confi* 
dence in his own invincibility, his fatuous belief that no one would 
dare to oppose him, b is shaken his position. I am referring, of courset 
to the Hale & Norcross deal.’’ • 

Malcolm waited, saying nothing, afraid to interrupt the clear, logi* 
cal, frightening flow ^f wor/ls. 

“Four semiliterate Irishmen," continued Clayton, "John W. 
Mackay, James Graham Fair, James Clair Flood, and William Sho- 
ney Ci'Brien— the two first, practical Comstock miners; the latter 
jiair, partners in a San Francisco saloon and in an obscure brokerage 
business— those four men were beneath the notice of the Great 
Sharon. ^ 

"When Sharon took over Hale 8c Norcross, he did it spectacularly, 
as befitted the King of the Comstock. As you know, the mine did not 
hit the expected bonanza. Assessments were levied on the stock- 
holders. The stock itself went down to ridiculous levels. 

"JiSTfair was formerly «>ssistam superintendent of that mine. He 
and John Mackay decided that it would be worth acquiring and cx- 
|)loiting. They formed a partneiship with Flood and O'Brien, They 
fiought a controlling interest qpietly and cheaply. Just yesterday we 
learned here in Virginia City that Mackay, Fair, Flood & O'Brien 
now contiol Hale 8c Norcross. Flood was elected president at yester- 
day's meeting; Fair wa5 appointed superintendent." 

"Will they hit a bonanza?" 

"They may. Fair and twQ of the smartest practical 

iinners here. The chance*! are thatAhey know something Mr. Sh!|fon 
could never learn in his office ^it oje hink f w&iild not be too amazed 
if Hale 8c Norcross/unied out be a moSfl excellent investment. In 
lact/'W^ny stock were now*ava^ble, I would eagerly ftivest in it. But 
the point I'm making is this: Shaion was be«ten ^cause he had a 
contempt for his c/| 5 posiiion. He would not von concede that there 
xoas opposition. And now this new firm, shis Mackay/ Fair, Flood fe 
O'Brien, are powers to be reckoned with." ^ 

Malcolm sat silently watching the little man, speculating about 
lum. The man had jtn observing eye, a fine brain, an ability to 
analyze. He refuted the fashionable belief that, in order to succeed 
111 this wild new land,*a man must be possesseo of trm8^ndous mus- 
cular power. ^ * * 

This Clayton, for instance: Brian Buru O'Mara could have broken 
him in half— literally. Malcolm knew enough about the puny littlo 
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man to know that he had trodden ruthlessly on others in his upward 
progress^ and yet there he was^ physically whple, untouched. He 
did not know whether what he felt for this man was dislike or ad- 
miration. * 

‘It doesn't matter/* stated Clayton abiuptly. 

'-What doesn't?" \ 

"Whether or not you dislike me, whether o» not you understand 

me. 

Malcolm was startled "Good God!’* lie exf^aimed, “are you also 
a mind reader?" 

"No.*" Clayton shook his head. "But 1 understand how certain men 
think under certain cncunistances. It's a great help, Mr. Douglas, 
when one wishes to achieve success." 


ZZXIV 


One thing was certain, reflected Malcolm as he reached now for the 
cigar which Clayton offeied him for the second time: this man was 
worth knowing. He asked suddenly, **Why are you willing to wastt 
this much time on me. Mr (nayton?*^ 

"I’m never too busy to talk to'& newspaper repoiter, Malcolm. 
Clayton used the fiist name easily and natuially, subtly marking a 
change in their relationship. "Who knows but what, one of these 
days, 1 might be in need ot^a fiiend n yopr prolcssion/' 

l^alcolm felt oddly com|!^hmei:ived It was a sensation he did iioi 
stop to analyze, but thtre** it was. we ssid, **In , spite of youi admit a 
tion for this new firm, this Mackay,vaii, F?oo4* O'Brien, Sharon is 
still a great po^er here, isn’t he?" 

"Naturally." 

"What about this f ailroad lie’s building?" 

"The Virginia fe Trucisee?” Clayton’s eyes wev; alight with ei» 
thusiasyi. "There’s an operation which is going to starde eveiybods 
before it has ended, Malcolm, lt’9 tlie sort of^thing I wish I'd had the 
brains to conceive, and the power to put into operation. What do you 
know about it?" 

"N^t mucW’ confessed the young/v man. "I understand vagueU 
that Sharon and the Bank crowd own mills on the Carson River 
which, with their water power, can reduce one niuch more cheaply 
than the mills up here which use expensive wood for fuel. If, then. 
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ore can be hauled cheaply to the mills down below» k not only can 
be milled at less cc^t, but low^-grade ores might possibly Ve milled 
with profit.** 

Clayton sat up straight. **Bravo!** he said with spontaneous en- 
thusiasm. 'Tou tell me you know nothing and immediately you prove 
yourself wrong. Already you know more than most men here have 
bothered to leain. 1 1 climated you correctly, Malcolm: your mind in- 
quires and your brat^ absorbs. 

“Let me elaboratt tlie deal for you. I'he country hereabouts is 
father rugged. The {miUb’iig of a railioad costs more than Sharon 
and his associates would care to risk. But the necessity is there. Haul- 
ing fuel to the mills here costs $4 per ton, and during six or seven 
months of the year road conditions are difficult, and at times im- 
possible. With a railioad theie could be twelve months* operation 
per year, and ore could be hauled down to the Carson River at ap- 
proximately $2 per ton. 

“It was a nice idea, even for Sharon. 1 1 is mines would get their 
milling done cheaply. TJie C-irson mills— which up to now have not 
been showing a piofit— would f>e kept busy, ihe railroad would be 
assurl^ of dividends by charging it>r the haulage of ores. But Mr. 
Sharon wanted others to lake the iisk. You piohably paid little heed 
to the publicity campaign he conducted, did you?*' 

“No, I didn't,’* 

**Ji was genius at v\(iik ()uite clcitlv he convin<ed the people of 
Storey and Ormsby counties ihaVtlit Viiginia k liiickee Railroad 
was essential t6 their \vell being, piO'»pe)itY and happiness. He in» 
duced them to issue a halbmilHon doiUis* worth ot bonds, and the 
money was given to the in^etuiy^ior Sharon's expressed will* 

ingness to have the railioad hea\^lv tasT^J once it started operation-* 
a piomise I feel sure, he will bev, 1 Veep * ^ V 

“Mines controlieiV' IW Sharj 11 conPiMitcd 57oo,tK>o additional^ 
inaklilg $i,20cvx»o in all.* Vov/ will fiml that as the heed for further 
financing arises, bonj| issues upon htmd is«u will be foisted on the 
public. The road Vill c\entual]\ bo < *nnj'^ U’d* and when it is I feel 
suie that Messrs<*^haron, Ralston* and ^lills will own it— individ* 
ually— and no one will protest." 

“Why not?" ^ 

’’Because the railroad is in^cdea Because the public will benefit 
by it. And then, after the first stiouh is cc'inpletod— between here 
and Carson City— the^l! eventually extend in the oppJisite direction 
to Reno, where they’ll join tlie ^"ential Pacific, wliirh in ixJhi will 
shortly connect with^thc Union Paiihc at Piomontory, Utah. Is that 
quite clear to you how, Malcolm?" 
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''Not entirely; Mathew/* The younger man also used the first name 
casually, and it went unremarked but not Uiinotjced. Hfou have an 
encyclopedic mind. You can throw facts faster* than 1 can absorb 
tliem.lBut the^'picture is clearer than it was/' 

Clayton's voice, dry as dust and as emotionless, came across the 
room. 

**You still living in Brian O’Mara's mansion?") 

"Yes/' ! 

"If I may suggest: It might be indiscreet of tou to tell him that 
you called on me/’ 

"I wouldn’t think of mentioning it/’ answered Malcolm. "And if 
O'Mara happened to hear that I’d been with you I’d say I was sent 
by the Enterprise.’* 

Clayton’s thin, ascetic face lighted with a genuine smile. 

<*"Gopd/’ he said. "You’ve made progress, Malcolm. Just in the 
little while since you entered this office, you’ve gone ahead/’ 
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The dining room of Logan Berkeley’s home was small but elegant. 
It was paneled in oak, and the hea^y caipeting and draperies were a 
dark wine color. The table, chairs, sideboard, ;fnd chitia cabinet’were 
of black walnut, the design massive and handsomely carved. 

The crystal chandelier was unlighted, and the room was illumined 
by two kerosene lamps with*'c*hast^ formal shades. A soft-footed, in- 
scrutable Chinese boy- Venioved th^ dessert and brought coffee in 
tiny, delicate cups. " ■ 

Logan gazed fondly down the leng h of the table. Althea hw^Led 
young and beautiful and happy. She was wearing a square-cut din- 
ner gown which displayed the cuive of her breasts and the beginning 
of the shadowed cleft between t>hem. Logan said? "You love this, 
don’t you, darling?" 

She nodded. "Yes," she said, "I love it, Logan. It’s ail so new. It’s 
all so much the sort of thing 1 never thought I’d be lucky enough to 
get.” A mischievous light flashed in her eyes. "And I love the man 
who makes it all possible." 

He laughed delightedly. "You’re the woman, of all the ages," he 
applauded. "You know how to keep a man happy: flatter him, build 
his ego, take nothing for granted. . . . Follow that course, al* 
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ways, my dear, and yo*ull never need to worry alxmt another woman«^' 

She said, *'And ypu like it, too, don^t you, Logan?’* 

**Yes. But my reason i$ different from yours. You love it because 
it’s new, I love it because it brings back a gradous waf of life i never 
thought to see again/* 

They hnished thetr coffee. She waited While he came to her end of 
the table, pulling birk her chair. As she*rosc, he dropped his lips 
briefly to the bare fi^'sh below her throat. They went into the parlor 
where she went to a Cabinet in the coiner, returning with cards and a 
rribbage board. He mile^ tolerantly and got up to arrange a little 
mahogany table and two delicate chairs. They seated themselves op- 
posite each other, their knees touching, and began to play. 

'•The usual stakes?” he asked, looking deep into her eyes. 

She said teasingly, “You collect them whether or not you win.” 

“Would you have me less amorous?” 

She said, daringly: “You know 1 wouldn’t, Logan Berkeley. I love— 
that is— well . . 

He threw back his head and roared with laughter. •'Always a per-^ 
feet l^y in the pailor, aren’t you? Whereas upstairs , . 

'‘T"declare, Logan,” she •said, flustered. “You do tease me so. You 
know I get embarrassed when we even think of such things down- 
stairs.” 

“But the fact remains that you da think of them, don’t you?” 

”Of couise I do.” She was always honest, never evasive. “How can 
a girl help it when she’s marrieef to a handsome husband?” 

He swept the cards and the cribbage bouid to the floor. ‘‘The time 
has come,” he said severely, “to put an end to all this conversation* 
\re you coming with me of do T c:try ygj! upstairs?” 

There was a fireplace m their bedroom, L^gan made an elaborate 
ceremony of stirring up^the sinoli! »ing and of adding addi* 

tional logs. The fli^es roared and ciacll^d, casting chancing shadows 
on the^w^s. He Ijlew out th^e lamp, so that the only light in the 
room came from the fere. • 

She went into tlie little dressing alcove, «nd*he undressed slowly, 
relishing the wartnth of the fire against 'is skin. He put on a dress- 
ing gown and seated himself in a big comfortable chair in front of 
the flames. 

A few moments lacter Althea joined him. She was wearing a pale 
lavender satin wrapper trimmed with delicate white ]pce. She had 
let her blond hair down so thac^it cascaded over her pWfectly formed 
face. This was something she knew he liked, and which he was often 
too shy to request. . • 

••Coine hcrel” he commanded. 
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Demuiiely she obeyeci He leached out and^ pulled her donn on 
hh lap, diameless bus&y/* he laughed. ^*You’ve nothing on un* 
dkar thaL” 

“Would yofi pre£er-r‘' He smothered her question with kisses, 
holding her dose, letting his hands wander. She shivered— though 
not witli cold— and pressed liei lips tight against his, trankly seeking, 
frankly exciting him Altor a while he pushed h^r off his lap so that 
she was standing between him and the fire He ose, untied the bow 
in the hoiit oi the satin wiappei, iiid made aii cflort to pull it away. 
She smiled mistily and shiuggcd t>ut ot it hers 11, so that she stood 
revealed in deletiable nuditv. 

There was a superb eliionfcry in what she did. She stood ih the 
firelight, enjo)ing his excitemeiu, his appie^iaiion ol her youthiul 
beauty. He said huskily, TIavenT you any modesty, Althea?” 
you^” she counteicd * Why, no, 1 haven t ' 

Thougli he loved htt diitctncss, he could never quite accustom 
himseU to it. “In all this liglit * he said, as though arguing with 
the concepts ol modcstv he d been taught. 

“You're a silly gocAe/’ slie said gaily *ls theic something wrong in 
what w'c do, Logan, that it must jlwa\s be in daikness? Why must 
we hide from each otliei Do \ou like to look at me or don't you?” 

“You know 1 do “ 

“Then look “ She* stood daniigU, rlel\ing him to be shocked, de- 
fying him not to be ‘1 belong to^\ou Wh\ should J deny you aftiy 
of the pleasure I can bung''” Hti eyes wcie bright. “1 declare,” she 
said, “you really aie < mbaii assed ' ^ 

“You’re the one who’s supposed to be ” 

“But I'm not Not at all J^likc'^p\ 1 od I'm glad that I'm attrac- 
tive 1 want you to enjoy looking at me Vnd I think it would be 
hypocritical to pietencl ^ didn’t like it^' 

He moved close to her j>ut Ins aims about hti Her bare flesh was 
hot under his palms, and he snaineA hereto him hungiriy.'^^duld 
any man ever tire of you, I wonder?” he s?id between kisses. 

“Could you?” 

By way of aftswex, he picked hei up in his poWtiful arms and car- 
ried h6»- to the bed He threw off the robe he was wearing and lay 
down beside her His aims went i^ut hungrily, but there was no need 
to seek, because she was alreadv theie, with an«unashamed eagerness 
that matched his own 

La^gr, when' the flames weie less fierce, and when they lay close 
together under the covers, contented, relaxed, and yet still wide 
>«iwake, their arms about each other, but without passion, he stretched 
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hi^ long Ivaxbh and smiled. **You'ie wild/' he said. "You're piagnih** 
cent. 1 love you." 

"And 1 love you/' she puned« "even your terrible modesty." 

They separated by just a few niches, and lay on then backs, gaz* 
ing contentedly at the ceiling. It was m these periods oi utter exhaus^ 
tion which followed the lien/y of love making that they felt closest. 

He said, "How's y<'ur friend Malcolm gluing 6 n with his news- 
paper work?" 

The question was c'lsuak^without significanie or hidden meaning. 
She said: "All right, J 5 ippose. He doesn't discuss things with me." 

"Or with me." A slight liown appearetl on Logans £t>rehead. 
"homething's happening to Inin Hes becoming hard as nails. And 
he's trying his best to hate me 1 ni soir) toi him 1 wish things could 
be different between us,' 

Althea said, " 1 heyVe always been different, haven't they, Lo^an? 

"What does that mean?'' 

"Weil, didn't he always feci like a ^ort of servant- back in South 
Carolina? Wasn't he treated as an inferior^" 

“QSUd God, no^ He was as niuc h at home in our house as he was in 
his own. We four boys h€»d ttie same tutor We lespected and ad- 
mired his father, and we regarded Malcolm as a brother " 

She said tensely, 'When vou I oih got older- when your friends 
Msited at Big Cypress- was M iVrolm iiuliided?" 

Logan Berkeley drew j dcej> b^^fiath tnd exhaled slowly "That," 
he said, "was soinething^that 1 df>ii}>i if J could ever make you iiiider- 
stamL No, Malcolm warn i included 1 suppose he got the idea that 
we were snobbish. We weren't We j^cie saving him from embarrass- 
ment. We’d have been <lc*lighred* to ki\e him mingle with out 
friends. He was just as inu< K of a gentleman is^any of us, peihafis a 
better one. But ox later the woid rf 6 uki have got around 

that he was t he son-^f^our pvciseer " 

‘ And woCTId fhat«have been #0 bacP" 

"Of course." 

‘'Wh>r , 

"I told you it couldn't he expKmed dasbe you'll ask wdiether 
our friends would have been rude to hmi Of course th^y wohldn't. 
They'd have gone out ^f then way^to be couiteous. With the best 
intentions in the worfd, they d have lubbed laJt in the w^emnd that 
shouldn't have been a a\ound in the fitsi plac* It wa> ^ne of those 
social things that toiildii't he changed, not in the era in whiHi we 
used to live He was^dceply hurt b^ being excluded horn certain 
things; he’d have beerfeven moie dc'eply huU bv jiuning us " 
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She said, practicaUy,^lt doesn't make sensei" 

didn't expect it lo« You’ll just have to take my word that that s 
the ivay it was. But/' and be made a helpless ^ture in the semi* 
darkness, "wKy should he continue to cany a chip on his shoulder? 
Why should he resent me now? Is it because 1 have more than he 
has?" 

She said softly:. "You*ve always had things, Logan. Maybe you 
don’t undeistand how it feels to want, and not io have." 

Logan said, after a long silence, "You were v^ry fond of Malcolm 
once, weren't you, Althea?" / 

"Very." Her answer was calm, matter-oMact. "I still am. But 
when I was fond of him then, he was happy. Now he's unhappy." 

"He shouldn't be. He seems to like this new work of his. He's got 
lots of friends." He grinned suddenly. "You know what we ought to 
1*0, lypney? We ought to promote this romance between him ami* 
Deborah Cortland." 

"Deborah?" She drew away from her husband. “My goodness, 
Logan, now I know you're ( i azy." 

"She's attractive," he peisisted, "and intelligent. They’re friends. 
They're both lonely. Why couldn't it be?'/ 

It was a new idea to her, and a startling one. She had never thought 
of Malcolm in connection with any other woman. Not that way, not 
as a husband. The thought bi ought an odd little ache, a feeling of 
possessivencss which she didn't bother to analyze. » 

"She— she's diffeient/' Althea sard wcaklv. "She’s a lady, and vet 
she's not a lady. She ..." 

That amused him. He said. "And listen to who’s talking." 

"Logan! You know I'm j ladylV 

know you're not, darTing— and J love you lor it. Oh, you may 
act like one sometirff\s Maybe alm<)i>i all tlie lime. But basicalh 
you're not." ' » 

"That's a hdirid thing to say." 

"It's a compliment," he coirected. ’ I'm^sick ^nd tired of ladies, of 
bloodless, uninreiev ing cieatures w^ho always say what they're ex- 
pected to say in the wav diey'ie supposed to saySi^ who go through 
life wipi false words and false modesty; who would never admit, even 
to themselves, that thev'd like tp.do certain things. Don't ever be a 
lady, Althea— not that kind of lady. It would i ejunworthy of you. As a 
matter of fact," he finished ruminatively, "you and Deborah Cortland 
arc much mbre alike than you know/* 

"And why are you so interested in her, Mr. Berkeley?” 

"Because she's an interesting person. She thinks and acts and talks 
like a man. She Las the courage of a man. But don't ever delude 
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yourseli my dear; she^s very much of a womaiL. Furtiiermare, 1 be- 
lieve she's in love with Stalcolm Douglas/* 

Althea looked away. She didn’t want Logan to see^her eyes just 
then because Logan knew her, too* and he might notice something 
tliat she didn’t want anybody to see. 

She sighed and tried to dismiss Malcolm from her thoughts. She 
wished the subject hadn’t come up; she \frished she could stop re- 
membering things tl|at weie better ioigotten. 

He reached over and tou((;hed her thigh. ’’Happy?” he asked gently. 

”Oh, Loganl” she i .d, ”you don’t know how much.” 

”Lqye me?” 

”I adore you.” 

”If I weie poor—” He asked the question casually, without hidden 
meaning, witiiout subtlety, a purely rhetorical query because the 
need for conversation was still on him. ”If I were poor, wou! i yoti 
still love me?” 

“I'd love you twice as much,” she said. “A thousand times as 
much.” 

I^as an absurd answer. She knew it w'as absurd the moment she 
Mid it. But it was the obviOus answ'er, loo, the answer that would be 
given by any dutilul bride. 

Drowsiness crept upon them She ruined on her side so that her 
body fitted into Logan's, and •his strong aims wrapped about her 
affectionately and proteetivelv Ajid after a while he slept. 

But she did not sleep Words scumed through her brain, words 
whith implied possibilities— possibilities whi^h she refused to con- 
cede or to think through to a logical conclusion. 

If Logan were poor . . If MnUolm ric h . . . But it wasn’t that 
way; it never could be. She wa> an idiot to^think that way. • 

But a new thought^ pei^sisted. MaUulm ‘remaining in Virginia 
City. When she saw*him-not infrequeTiily— at the^O’Mara place 
next doorT^he observed a new Jight in his eyes, the hard, determined 
set to his jaw. His conccrscPtion was occasionallv hitter. He was— well* 
she didn't know how to put it at first, and tnei? the answer came to 
her: Malcolm waft beginning to fit into tl ♦ Comstock, to belong* to 
be an insider, • 

And that, she reflected, not kmfwing why it distuibed her, was 
something Logan Berkeley could never be. 
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It was a nightly ritual, once the Enterprise \iyid been put to bed. 
Dsin De Quille, Joe Goodman, and Malcoli^ Douglas would walk 
across the stieet to their favorite saloon, settle themselves at theii 
favorite table, order drinks, and discuss the past, present, and future 
of the Comstock. Sometimes they were alone, but occasionally they 
were joined by other members oi the stall or by two or three of the 
Iboys* from the Gold Hill News, that formidable journalistic rival 
from the other side of the Divide. 

Malcolm never did much of the talking, but he was a magnificent 
listener. He did not pie tend to knowledge he did not possess; he 
never hesitated to ask questions; he was not content, evejj^ to re 
Hnquish a topic until he understood ali they could tell about it. 

Tonight, after two drinks, he said good night to his friends and 
hunchecl his shoulders against the inevitable young gale as he stepped 
into the street and tuincd toward h mie. The drinks he'd taken gave 
him a warm inward glow, but ev,^n so, he reflected, as he trudged up 
the steep acclivity of 'Faylor Siicet, u was brutal weather. 

April 3rd. Spiing oflicially had been in exisieme for thirteen davs, 
but you had to consult a calent^ar 1 > be sure, and then you couldn't 
quite believe it. Malcolm become as accustomed to the climate as 
htf ever would becojpe, but he didnl^ like it and never would. 

A single kerosene js.;np burned in the .bjillway of the O'Mara 
mansiem. Hei,tiptoed upstairs and went fo hu room.^IJg entered 
softlyj, not wishing to disturb Man^v Iliisch, but he needn't have 
bothered. The lamp was lighted, and he sa\^ chq thin, spare figure of 
Manny at thp window, I^ann\])» hands were clz^ped behind his back 
SO tightly ^hat the knuckles were white. 

MSlcolm frowned, wondering why he was disturbed. He said 
**You*re up late, Manny. WhatS the matter^" 

The little man turned slowly. He was only twenty-nine years of 
age, but V^ked forty. His thin face was lined, his eyes troubled 
Under any circumstances Emmanuel Hirsch was melancholy in ap- 
pearance; his very sadness of expression had turned out to be a 
^ theatrical asset in that it gave aSi added touch of hilarity to his 
comedy when he was performing. But now there was nothing comic 



about hii&« "fhe thing^tbat was on his face was tragedy, and his at*' 
tenuated figure, his oarrdw shoulders and chest, his spindly legs lent 
dignity to that tragedy as though it assumed gi eater stature for itself 
by being compressed into so small, pitiful a body 

Manny said unsteadily, “l*m glad you'ie here, Malcolm." 

"Vou'ie not sick, ..re )ou>** 

"No." The piematmtly seamed fice twisted "Not the way you 
mean." He stared intently at Malcolm, his black ejes too black, too 
bright, "God damn it’" he s^id suddenH 

Malcolm spoke gen^w, asked what was the matter 
"As^}ou came down the hall just now, Malcolm, did )ou hear any- 
thing?" 

"No. What soit of thing?" 

"Open the door. Listen carctully " 

Mori? th m slightlv disturbed, Malcolm did as bidden He tocA 
half in his room, half in ihr h dlw ly \t first he he^ird nothing Then 
it came to him, sottlv teiribh It was tlif sound (»i a woman's sob- 
bing. The crying was deep nal ruking, as though the j^erson was 
ma^ng a supiemc hut futile cftoi t to toiurol u 

It came from the loom diicctly icross the hall, the loom occupied 
by Gregory and Marcella Drake M denim closed the door softly and 
W'alked back into his own room He dropped into one chair and 
motioned Mann> into ihf oiIkj 

"Relax," he oidertd Icll me ^bf>ui n 
Manny seated hinist If, hut he cfid rot could not relax 
"That SOP of'*a biuif ' he said Thit ]>rake He’s been beating 
her," 

Malcolm waited, sj\ing€iofJhing 

"He waits until he know^ I’m in in\ i* ijni I hen he bears he»" 
"Why?" j ' 

"Because he thii^ks^wde rn lose v ith cfach other." 

"Arejou*' • . * * 

MannyS eyes v{pre. pleading for unvffrsta» dinp He said “Yes. 
Yes, we aie But damn it, Makolm tbits ,oihc thing we couldn't 
help’ It doesn't justify what he doe'* I hca inn shoutftig at her, call- 
ing her a whore—” 

Malcolm asked calmlv, ’ How fat^his it gone, Mannv>" 

The little man's e>eV opened wide ‘ Nothing like that, Malcolm; 
I swear it. Though God knows he’s tned to ffirct info it by making 
her hate him and feai him, l^y lefusiug to divoiic her so sl^e can 
marry me. ..." • 

"Then he knows positively that you are in love with each other, 
is that it?" 
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“Of cpurse lie knows. Everybody knows. Y6 u know it. IVe talked 
to Mom about it. 1 talked to her when she got tired their quarrel* 
ing and wanted to put them out of the house.*! begged her not to. 
1 said it would be worse on Marcella if she did that They're not 
earning much money. They couldn't live comfortably. X>rake would 
blame Marcella for everything." There were tears in his eyes^ help 
less* angry tears. “Tonight I meant to kill him. I took that poker from 
the fireplace and started across the hall. Mom stopped me." 

Malcolm said, “It’s no good losing your head." 

“He's got to stop what he's doing. He's got a streak of terrible 
cruelty in him. He does these things when he knows I'm in my room. 
I stay out a lot; 1 walk the streets so he will know I'm not home -*80 
he'll let her alone. But he waiu— Marcella has told me that he waits 
—until I come in. Then it starts. I can't stand it. She can’t stand it, 
fithci" 

Malcolm kept his voice low, quiet, soothing. "There are some 
things we have to take, Manny, things wc can't do anything about. 
1 know." He was silent for a long time. Tlien he said, “I know this 
won't be helpful, Manny, but the only answer I see is for you tojrpove. 
For her sake. You'll be giving up your edmfort so that she can keep 
hers. It might smooth things tor her." 

The other man nodded gratefully. “You'ie right, of course.” He 
closed his lips tightly. When he opened them it was to curse, steadily, 
bitterly, hopelessly. Malcolm had heard that kind of cursing fit>m 
soldiers caught in a hopeless position, being raked with artillery 
which they were helpless to answer, when they were under orders 
not to move, when there was nothing they could do but remain 
where they were, with death^aining ill about them, watching their 
friends being blown to*bits, knowing that the next shell might be for 
them. He'd heard men'ebrsing then— just ar M,}nny Hirsch was curs- 
ing now— and t^iere was nothing piofane or iireverept curs- 

ing. They cursed because it was the only outlet l^ft to them, because 
there was nothing ebe iheycould do " " r 

Manny saids 'Tve never been in love before, klo woman has ever 
been in love with me. I'd rather be dead than to have things this way.” 

Malcolm remained silent. 

“Gregory Drake hates me. That's funny, it? He hates me be- 
cause I'm in love with his wife. Not because we've done anything 
wron^ but jtist because I love her and^she lov& me. He uses me as an 
excuse to quarrel with her, to beat her. ..." - 

“I'd watch that, Manny. He might want ycu to attack him. I^e 
llhight take advantage of that to kill you." 
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The smaHer manS vbicc uniittenibly y^ry ‘1 tiling 

being killed if it wx^ld do her any good." " 

‘‘Yes, you would. And there's no need making any sudt silly gefr 
ture. Cet out of this house. Move away. Stay in the Comstock if you 
want, but hnd yourself another room. You'll hate it. Y^iu'U be un- 
comfortable and miserable But you won't hate it as much as you 
hale what's going on here." 

"FH move out ol heie," Manny said "But I wish you'd promise 
me something." 

"What?" 

"Watch out for hei If you hear these awful things I’ve been hear- 
ing, tty to stop them \ny decent man has the right to protect a 
woman." 

"I promise " 

"And tell me what's happening, will you, Malcolm? If you mn pAl 
me honestly that things change lor the better alter I've movetl, 1*11 
be happy I’ll know that I've done some good for her " He looked 
straight into Malcolm's eves "I know vou'11 do it," he said. "But I 
wish you'd been in love with a woman, having her close to you, 
wanting her and knowing you were helpless to do anything 
about it. Then you'd reallv unde island " 

Malcolm did not answer immedi.ueW When he did, his voice 
was steady , 

"I know how you feel Manny.'' hi said " Fake my word for it' I 
know exactly how you feel " * 
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It camf urst as a ihiif pencil ot srniitd thai pierced the curtain 
of his SiecpY It'was the shrill wailing of a mine whistle, but it did 
not stop. It was stead, iiwisu^nt, and very si m the whistles of other 
mines joined in so^that ilie air vibrated a^ ongh all the treble notes 
on an organ hack been weighted dotvn to Iiuintain a Continuous cry- 
ing. 

It was eight o'clock on W^cdne^lay moinmg. April 7, 1869. Mak 
colm Douglas tossed .restlessly and bunowed under the blankets. Bui 
even there he was reached by the mouiniul, continuous wailing of all 
the mine whistles from the y^utheininost tip of Goloi Hill, to the 
north end of the Lode whuh was just beyond the limits of Vtrginii 
City 
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AQd grewi it beat on hh eaiNiriunis eyen b<rfore it 
coi^^ He was accimonMti to, the plaintive blasts 

of n^ne whistles, but not so many, not so insistent Ibey became a 
^phy^al force Vhich pried his e>es open and caused hiiU to sit up 
m bjed, heavy-eyed and frowning. 

Some of the whistles— far off toward Gold Hill— changed their 
/badence. They came now hi short, sharp blasts, like a person calling 
^^HelpI Helpl HelpI" 

^ M^colm was awake now. He dressed swiftly, reaching for his 
Iteavier gaiments. wool hose, miner's boots, denim trousers, wool 
ishitt* He ran downstairs Mom was in the hallway carrying a tray on 
Which there was steaming cotfee and some biscuits and butter. **£at 
pmie breakfast," she ordered, putting the tray in his hands. "I was 
on my way upstairs to wake you." 

" gained the tray into the parlor, grateful for the scalding cof- 
fee. Deborah Cortland was there, standing at the window, straining 
her eyes southward. They heard heavy boots thumping in from the 
Other side of the ground floor, and Brian Boiu O'Mara. eyes red from 
a night of hard drinking, stamped into the parlor 

•*^rident," he announced. "Bad accident. Whistles keep going 
like that, then change over to the shoir blasts, it means important 
trouble." 

Mom brought him coHee, and he thanked her witli his eyes as he 
gulped at It. 

Deborah said, from the window I see smoke Clouds of it/* 

•mere?’* 

•*Beyond the Divide/* 

'*'HoIy Mother of God,** exclain ec^ (I'Mara "That would be 
meaning the woist that rouldliappen ^lre underground *' 

Deborah disappearerC ^nd retuined" within three minutes. She 
bad donned heavy boots,'" a heavy coat, and* hA thrown a woolen 
vearf across her Shouldeis .'ihe was carrying a portloho v'HrJjt Mal- 
colm knew contained sketch pads, pent’ds, cra\ons* She said, "Who’s 
going?" 

Before they reached the hont door, it flew open and Altliea en- 
Weei She had come from next door wearing only a nightgowm and 
wrapper, over which she had throwm a winter coat. Her eyes were 
Wide and frightened. She said breathlessly "logan just sent a mes- 
senger to the house. He says there’s a terrible fire in the Gold Hill 
minesr^the Yt^lkiw Jacket, Kentuck, Crown Point and**— Althea’s 
l^yea were filled with prophetic fear— "and the Pjittlesnakc/' 

O^Mara shoved his giant frame through thy door, followed by 
Httkolm and Deborah. 1 hey started down tire stfeet toward C, and 



even bctmc ibey itac^ that main aheiy ihejr t^tiliinplil^ 
not as u^uaji. ^ ^ 

Everybody was looking souths hurrying south. Tha^e was n onaaaif^ 
of purpose^ a unanimity oi interest that Malcolm haih never 
seen. They hurried down the hill and turned right on C stre(st' 
toward the Divide a hali-xnile away, toward Gold Htll, just beyond^ 
the Divide. 

Deborah kept pace with them, walking with the easy, free-hipped^, 
stride oi a man, taking two steps to their one. She said to 0*Mai^; 

ignorant. 1 know hre is terrible. But why is it so much wcnae 
in a mine? What is there to burn?" 

“T^imber,** answered O’Mara. ‘Tine timbei : resinous. All the good 
pine horn all the land hereabouts- irom clear beyond Tahoe in the 
Sierras. "Th me that*s thinking tlieie’s more timber in these mine$; 
than in any in the world, i imber to pievent cave-ins, big squ^ir^ liets 
in the huge chambers the miners cieate when they hit ore pockets. 
Twenty, thirty feet high sometimes. Filly, hundred leet in length. 
All timbered. All pine. A.11 resin. Good GodI Look at thatl" 

A pillar oi smoke billowed up over the Divide, and was followed, 
by another and anoihei. 0*Maia crossed himsell and murmured a 
prayer. 

'* 'Tis a bad one,” he said, “ami theie'll be no stopping it." 

“Why not?” asked Makoln^. » 

“Because human life is too cheap on the Comstexk, me boy. It 
always has been and 'twill always ix. No proper ventilation in thott 
mines, even iif the beh of 'em. No proper water,” * 

They were jitogressing inoie slowly now, because they were pa^H 
of a human stream whicji converged ivom ail sides: miners, grinl^ 
faced and cursing; women with siaiihge^es and tight lips; hu«ryin|| 
. . . hurrying . . . Jiunying. . . Close, closer to the Divide. Up 
the Divide. And ^Iiere tficy paused, caugfn by the horror of what they 
saw ana il.t e\<‘n greater fiorror oi what they could fiot see. 

Smoke rose fio/n strait*! oi all lout burning mines, but it came 
in gieater quantities from the KentuA iid^the Crown Point. It 
filled ^the aL* 2U»dl5rought with it*tlie s’*arp, pungCht odor of gases 
generated by the burning wood and heated ores underground* Theie 
was the additional smell of sulph^ir so that when you got closer and 
were assailed by it your eyes smarted and you felt thai you could not 
breathe. 

It seemed that every man, woman, child, and stray dog in 
City and Gold Hill*had crow^ded into the area or was on the way. 
Law-Enforcement jnen w’erc there, struggling futilely with the crar^ 
which, in trying (o help, was impeding the wetrk. The fire di^p^* 
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inrntv Vi^Ak and Cold Hill id red shirts and great 
hats halUii^ fo hy hose linear to bring rescue equipnu^m. 

Frojm over the throng there arose a mournful waning of human 
vokses with aif undertone oi prayer and an overtone of hysteria. Mai- 
cohn caught phrases lieie and there, snatches ol intormauon which 
bewilder^ him more than they helped: 

. • started at eight o'clock this morning/* 

*^Mo. That's when they discoveted u. Must have been burning 
four, hve houts " 

worst in the \ellovv Jacket.” 

“Hell! It’s woist everywhere All them toui mines been workin* 
Che same east ore bodies from the boo loot to the 900 foot levels. 
Slopes an* win/es all run into each other. What lire an’ gas an* steam 
there is, it'll be through 'em all ” 

hundred men caught down theie.” 

. . . two hundred ” 

“Somebody said Icss’n hity Night shift checked oft at ioui o’clock. 
Day shifts didn't stai t goin' down 'tii seven They couldn't too many 
of 'em be down yet,” 

course 1 don’t know how it started Nobody knows." 

. . . heard it was a candle left suckin' m a timbei by a man on 
the night shift.” 

“You can hear anything anything 

Malcolm kept moving tiuough the crowd He had lost O'Ma^a 
His last glimpse ot Deborah C ortlchtd had been of her standing near 
a group of women, sketching Ihc women h d not been shrieking 
They had been standing motionless, stating tow aid the smoke and 
the smell and tenor Their tragedy "vas in their eyes 

'Ihe noi tlici iimost of the Icmi burning mines was the tiny Rattle- 
snake Malcolm shoulck^rcd his way Curough the crowd. He found 
JLogan Berkeley, grimy, sweaty, tense 

“Logan I" 

Berkeley turned His face was hagg^rrd seemed not to recog 
niie the man who had spoken to him, so great^vVas^^is concentration 
on other thingv Ihen he \iid, “Hello, MakolmT 

“Your mine, too?” 

“Yes: * 

“Anything I can do?” 

“Nothing anybody can do now ” 

^'I'm here fm the Enterprise ” 

get over to the Yellow^ Jacket, ilien. That seems to be the 

worst." 

ift Berkeley turned .to three women, wives of miners who were 
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trappcid dowA Be gentle >ith ducm, and wa$ ei®K*|S^ 

softly as Malcolm mo^ away. 

Disasmr? TItat was tbe imptession Malcolm got Major dlsa;tmir 
It was diStMtit from a major battle* because in warfue you ocmlil 
fight back or at least pretend that you were fighting back. Here ycm* 
could only stand horrified and watch the smoke billow up to denote 
the intensity of the fire below, you could only sfand in the smoke 
and sharp odor of flaming resin and heated ore, and know that there 
was nothing you could do to help the men in the slopes and galleries^ 
the miners who had gone down befoie eight o'clock and who were 
still there. 

The greatest crowd was gathered at the Yellow Jacket There was 
an instinctive knowledge that it was the focal point of the disaster. 
Superintendent John P fones, a squaie jawed, stalwart man, a prac- 
tical miner, a man of indomitable courage, was the center of a 
group of firemen, of volunteer rescuers, of wailing women. 

The grief of the w'omen seemed to bother him more than the de- 
struction of the mine Makolin heard him raise his voice and call 
out* "Tather* Father Manogae^” 

d’ather Patrick M inogue of the Roman ( atholic Church* St, 
Mary's in the Mountains, heard the call He was a blond giant of a 
man, siv feet four me lies in height, weighing about 225 pounds, and 
one of the most powerful, one of the gentlest one of the best beloved 
men on the Comstock IIis eves were blue and calm as he sought to 
do what he <ould with people m this hour were < loser to their 
God, more deoendent on their God, than ever before 

“Yes, fohnr said Father Maiiogue 

“Take care of these ladies, will vou Pather? Tiy to make them 
understand everything jj<^sible\ being ffone Tm i.>rgini/ing a rescue 
party I’ll lead it myself Wc-re sending jeagfs down in the efPbrt to 
reach some of the m# n I've got to c* niy woi k No one else can do 

leather Manogue nodded and turneefto the wonyn His rich, fuft 
voice was itot fai^d, yet it rirricd over the noise and the confusion* 
He said, “Let us oray to>jur Almighty God and when he knelt* the 
women knelt with him, and foi a few mo th* y knew hope and 
solace 

Other clergymen, of othei donoimnaiicfiis. followed the sample 
of Pather Manogue Since ])hysic3tl action seemed impossible, prayer 
was doubly important And so, all about the Yelk»w Jacket, there 
were kneeling, praying groups Fhev did no seek they own pastors, 
each man and woman piaved'with whoever happened to beciearest. 
All minor differenc?s of theolog) were forgoiten in the face of com- 
mon suffering. 
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spine urino loot ps%yin$4W^0itded dcMM^ iaptid domr lo the shaft. 
4 Ibeie ii|» nuddeniy^ spouting into 4ius air« somhtng some, 

ptheis with tieadiy fumes. Cinders gushM out ofVihe shaft, 
0t burnkig MK>od. 

4 bajit*do/en men had been climbing out of the shaft, making 
^dietr way toituously upward by means of ladders, when the lethal 
|i;i|>diraft came. Th^y were torn from the ladders, and their bodies 
^nt down, down, dotvn. . . 

The engineeis could not see One ran his cage into the sheaves, 
./mother, getting a signal irom below, tamed on full power and 
lurought his cage up eight hundred lect in twenty four seconds. 
There were men on it, and they told ghastly stones of asphyxiation, 
ad terror, of men who had been on the rising platlorm with them, 
but who had been thrown od by the teirific speed of the ascent and 
ha/f dropped back to the furnace nine hundied feet below. 

Anotner cage i ushcd to the surface 1 hose nearest emitted a chorus 
pf agony Three men were on the platloim thite biotheis, the 
Bidiels. On the door lay the oldest one, dead 1 he second was 
aprawled unconscious, grasping \Mih one hand the upnghts of the 
cage, and with the other holding tight to the torso ol his youngest 
brother, who had been decapitated as the cage sped upward 

Jones was consulting with one of his engineers and a foreman. 
They decided that at the moment the main shall, with its powerful 
lipdraft, was the most dangeious place in the mine Jones held thg 
which had brought up the Bicftcrl brothers and sctibbled a note 
to the men below, the men who might still be alive and conscious. 

It IS sure deatli to tome up from wlitr^ you arc We shall get you out 
>OOii. The gas in the shaft is uinjjlc and prouucts speedy death Write a 
Word us and send it up on the cage and Jet us know where you are. 

The cage dropped, the crowd breatldessly v,atching the indicator 
goo, 6oo, 700, 80 feet Jt stopjied 1 lie hoist engineer ^i^aited, his 
hand on the Ie\er, watching for the sigiral to h'^i^t. They waited. For 
an eternity they waited The.c w 4s no signal " 

The cage came up slowly, -till be iiing the message and the lantern 
The oni<x>keis undei stood 1 he message of hope had been lowered 
when tliere was no leason to hojie Ihe men were dead. 

Very close to Malcolm, a woman shrieked. He turned to stare into 
die eyes of the girl who had been Barbara Hamilton, who had been 
the contralto s/nger of sweet songs with the Carmichael troupe, the 
Iburbara^'Hamilton who only recently had marri^ a burly assistant 
IfMtman of the Yellow Jacket mine 

saw Malcolm and went to him. She clung to him in terror. 
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MaWttt hdd 1^. He 'w» Snellen ^ ytf» sotoeo^'H^i 

knew; the d^Mu^ heS^ddeiiily heccMhe deej^y* 
sonaL 

He whispered words of hope. But even while doing so, he knet^ 
that there was no hope. 
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He turned BARBARA HAMiLioN o\er lo Father Manogue and walked 
on to the Kentuck. There he iound John Mackay and Dan D© 
Quille, the foiiner tense but calm, the latter icK>king madder than 
usual, and wiser. De QuilJe spoke to him and introduced him to 
Mackay. ' ^ 

There w^as grid in Mackay ’s eyes, aside from the giief that he felt 
for the human tragedy. Tins was the Kcntuck, his Kentuck, the 
mine wliich had staitcd him on the highroad to success. Smoke vas 
srtii trailing up its shall and helping to spread a pungent pall over 
the bleak landscape. But the man was cjuict, controlled, w’atchful. 

"T he fire seems less intense in this shaft,'’ Mackay said quietly^ 
*‘We just s-s-sent a cage down with tluee volunteers. They b brough)^ 
back t-two dead bodies/’ • 

Malcolm said,v"Hds anyone ^tlefiniie idea of how it started?’^ 
John Mack^iy sbocyv Ins head “The carelessness ol some mifldkp 
probably. All we know s surely is that ]ust after the day shift weh.t 
down in the Yellow Jacket, a mass of charred timbers c-c-collapsed In 
one of the s-s-iopes, sencfing*gas ancUsinoke and fumes through tlie 
workings of all lour of die tnine>/* He^madc a helpless, soiiowf^ 
gesture. “We’re dqjingpall wt can. I wish someone could help iJkt 
w-w- women. They’re ihewonos I’m niosr sorry for.” ^ 

He left mem^^^alking cloje— too close— n the mouth of the shaft 
Men made way Cirri and waichecLhim respectfully. He was a 
popular man, fau* and fearless IJis sh^uidcrs wei^ square and Ids 
body* compaetT He had steady eyes an he wore a small mustache 
which was inclined to droop at the corners. He stood iiowrtalking 
to one of the firemen, pulling af the ends of his mustache, shaking 
his head, a lone, powerful figure who wanted to help but could not 
Malcolm remaineci with Dan De Quille. r» r tall wteran reportet 
was visibly aflected. He said**‘T've seen lots of mine acrideitts, Ma^ 
colm, but never anything like this/’ 

“When will they* get it under control, Dan?” 
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**Who It depends on what is happening undergtound, on 

bow Isur^dte fire has s}>read. l^hey're betweep the devil and the deep 
sea**" 

this way/* Dan explained. ^*A 11 four at those mifies are using 
acmie scopes in common* partly lor convenience* partly for ventila* 
diMEii. As long as they keep those galleries open, they'll get drafts, and 
long as theyVe.got drafts, the fire will continue to spread/* He 
Sighed. ‘*lf there were no men down below, or if they knew that they 
were all dead, they'd seal off the galleries on the 800- and 900-ioot 
levels where things are worst. 1 hen they'd turn steam and water into 
the hre areas. But they can’t— not while things aic this way. It would 
be sentencing to death any man who happened lo be alive." 

"What effect will it have on the mines?" 

**Nobody can answer that, either, Malcolm. Most of the walls and 
ablings down below are soft; they've needed moie timbering tlian 
any ofiier mines in the world. Wherever those timbers have burned, 
the roofs and walls would have collapsed. My feeling is that it’s bad 
. . . mighty bad. They might nevei opeiate again. I'hey’ll be burned 
and flooded. Even if they do get back into production, it'll take time 
and cost a fortune." 

There were volunteers enough for the rescue |ouineys into the 
mines, but as the day woie on and evraiiig tame it became increas- 
ingly apparent that tliere was no one to rescue. Two houis after mid- 
night thirteen bodies had been retmcieil, several of diem from 
sump at the 1,100 toot level whete they liad fallen from stations 
above, some at other levels lying as they had fallen when overcome 
by the poisonous ga-^e^. By one o’clock on the alternoon of the 8th, 
the number of recovered bodies hau mounted to twenty- three. On 
the ^oo-foot level of the Cfroi/n Poinf a^out thirty feet from the 
shaft, nine bodies were found huddlea. It was obvious that they had 
disconnected an air pipe in the futile and *^/}rlprn hofie of getting 
enough air to ke^p them alive. , ^ 

It was not until the loth of April t^iat aJJ[^hoptf;^was abandoned, 
not until then that the superintendents dared ta^e I’leps which might 
preserve what was left of thie min^s but which piesumed that all be- 
tew were dead. At noon, amid anguished wailing^ from the on- 
lookers* the mouths of all die shafts were covered with heavy planks, 
wet blankets, and earth; then st^am was turned into the Yellow 
jacket shaft through the aiipipe leading from "the blower. It was 
forced down tw the 800- and goo-foot levels, ftom whence it would 
iqiread trough all the stopes and galleries. Go^e then was the last 
}mpe. Gone w»ere the lives of the forty three ra^n w^ho were known 
|o»{|ave been below., 



Superii&toi 4 ent Jon^ had gotie down twice hefxnx that* hercrihii^ 
attempting to connect fresivair tube with the blower. Twiet! Ifk 
and a companion had been driven to the turfaoe* tieai|; to asphym^ 
don. Madcay voiuntea^d to go down, and so did his^ partner, 

Fair. For once Fair was a subdued man, his natural bluster forgotten, 
Malcolm was near the Rattlesnake when Logan Berkeley descended* 
and he helped resuscitate him \%hen he hauled back to the sur-^ 
face unconscious. Logan's eyes were haggard, his broad shoulders 
sagged. He rejected the offers of other volunteers. “There's no use,” 
he told them. “Nothing down theie can possibly be alive." 

Grief had become quieter; hysteria was controlled. All that could 
be done to save life had been done: now efforts were directed to sat 
vaging the mines. On the 12th a tew more bodies were found, but 
their condition emphasized the ghastly story. 

On the 14th, at three o'clock in the afternoon, steam was aiff 
and all activity stopped. Three days later the shafts were opened 
and preliminary explorations were made. The fire still burned, 
still spread. On May and the firemen, the superintendents, and the 
m|pers realized that the fire could not be checked in its entirety; 
the only hope was to control some portion of it. The drifts connectr 
ing the four mines were closed and the shafts of all of them again 
sealed, cutting off the supply of fresh air which had helped spread 
the conflagration. Ruination l^ad come to the mines which had been 
among the most brilliantly pro<^ictive on the Lode. The caved-in 
stopes smoldered for months, iiid the workings were a shambles. 
Fire had ended the defys in bonanza, and now assessments would be 
levied. Money would poured into the wreckage in the attempt to 
work profitably again tho ri(;jhi ore botkies which were known to be 
there. 

But Mackay's Kentuck was gone and Logan Berkeley's Rattlesnalce 
was ruined. A ne^, iridf ore body was faD be discovered eventually in 
the Yellow^ Jacket, north of the fire line, and Ae Crown Point 
bonanza was deat^ne;^ tb maldi^ Comstock h^^story. 

There were fofty-three dead men; t were almost that many 
widows; therc^werli many, many cRildr^i/ without fathers; and there 
were innumerable miners thrown out of work by the stoppage 4$ 
four hitherto successful mines. lt#was the low point in the economy 
of the Comstock, the nadir of discouragement, the end of the secemd 
bonanza era. Physically and spiritually the Comstock ^as in bonasca* 
and would remain that way tpr a long time to come, 4 intil allj[>ut the 
strongest men, and che weakest, had been driven out. 

A few mdeumtabk men retained their confidence William Sharon 
pushed on the Virginia k Truckee Railroad to Carsou 



Wdi < 3 i Madwy. Fair, Flood k 0 'ifa:iei]i tesdtnted tduittsments 
which hMi been levied on the stocbholden H^le ft Norgsow when 
airnck bonanza which Macluy and Fair had bdieved was 
there. But in 1869 the total production of the Comstodt was only 
$if^aofioo, the lowest since 1861. 
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Throughout the days and nights of the Yellow fackct fire, Malcolm 
Pooglas was busy. He saw much and learned much He slept when 
Iiexoi|,ld» which was not often He saw human giief reach its apex» 
and then level off He saw men turn then attention Irora personal 
problems to the practical tasks of restoring the burned mines to pro- 
duction. 

For the bereaved families there was sympathy and help, but except 
tiy those families, the casualties w# re forgotten 1 he living were the 
;imj>ortant ones, the Comsto< k hail no time to guc ve indefinitely over 
the dead. Virginia City and Crold Hill shiuggcd off the past and 
idanned for the future 

The Lode was si ill there, the ipexhaustible, fabulous Comstetek 
Lode. Silver in gieat i^uantities uaiud to he mined and milled; gold 
WsH there for the digging stocks— which had crashed following the 
Hit— already were beginning to sho\^ a nrw vitality Adolph Sutro 
actually started work on his« uimel if the big men of the Comstock 
had been defeated, they did nor know, it 

Throughout the terrible Yellow facket days. Deborah Cortland 
Rbo had worked Her energy her vitality, ffad’oe^n astounding A 
privileged character, she hacl been pennitt^d to visit'] lae s where no 
Uijdicr outsider had been allowed • • ^ ; 

She worked in a fi^nzy of concentiatioii, and n'bw— haggard and 
unutterably wedry -she sat ai the parlor oi the O'Mar-j mansion and 
|^k)ge,tically showed her sketches to Malcolm Douglas, 

The work had a lough, unfinis};ied vitality that amazed him She 
avoided the obvious, and by so doing she« had caught tragic 
depths which ^few others had seen a woman standing alone, staring 
the jmoke billowing up from a mipe shaft, the suggestion of a 
^rowd m the backgiound, two childien, hands clasped, looking at 
^Umething—you couldn’t see whut—cxccpt tKat you knew from their 
a forlorn donkey, one of the famous* Washoe canaries, 
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still hitched to the ikdeore can spiUing over the side dt tue W 

the arm of a man who* had died and been brmighi; to the snrfoce m 
late; a drawing ol iight^nd ii^adow in which (here no 
outline&*-a picture of Tragedy itself represented by a pall of 
over everything; ^an engineer with his hands on the controls of 1)^ 
hoisting machinery, his eyes fixed, jaw gnm. the intensity of his 
pressibn giving mute testimony to the iigiture di the work he waa 
doing, a half dozen crude pine colhns stacked near one of the pan 
mills . . . and a baby playing m the dirt neaiby 

Those were the scenes ifeborah Cortland had sketched— those and 
dozens more. Some, she would leave as thev were; others she would 
rework in greater detail. All were authentic, none were merely photis- 
graphic. She had sought the spirit of the disastei, and she had found 
It And now she was ernotionallv drv, snipped of any feeling, ifK 
capable of eflort or of thought She was pleased with Malcolm^^r^ 
thusiasm, but it really didn't maitei much Nothing mattered* She 
was too exhausted She had nothing lelt- nothing 

Deborah and Malcolm sat side by side on the big shiny sofa with 


its mohair upholsteiv, and he had looked at her sketches for (he 
dozenth time and then replaced them gently in the portfolio. He 
had said all he knew how to say, which wasn't much, really, and they 
were shoulder to shoulder, sharing a letdown, sharing memories. 

Then suddenlVt amazingly, ^she beg m to cry At first he couldil*! 
believe it. Deborah crying* She Ji.tdn t cued when she had moved 
amid hearlbteak or when she<l loinlorted women who had 
leained that they wertfwi low^ She hadn't rued when, together, 
had taken Baibara Hamilton back to ihe mansion and put her to 
bed, when, with Mom, thsv Ijad sat wa|«hing the girl who had be^ 
a singer of sweet songs come \o slow and awful teali/ation that hpr 
husband was somew^heie in one of he binning galleries of the Yellow 
Jacket and that she*wiTflId never see again No, Deborah hadu^t 
cried then,^li<^ad not ^iied with pitv tor oihersfor with pity fbr 
herself But ncu w«s cilhig because li^ere was nothing left ol^ 
heiself, because there was not lung nioiit* lat ifemanded effort. 


Malcolm pu^.hnTami around hef and cTrew her against him. It wi^ 
a spontaneous gesture, and he didn't know what impelled it. 
body was surpiisingly soft and famine, her reaction was that of A 
woman utteily be«eft of the sti^ngth to resist He said, "You poor 
kid . . you poor kid,” and lested his cheek u» iinst h^. understatid* 
ing and yet not understanding! expei lencing a strange emotioo wbidi 
he was too w'eary to try to analyze. 

They did not spe* Mom as she came to the foot of the stairwig^ 
glanced ijpto the parlor and then backed off Big, placid, wisei 
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wtio al)ri»Bdy more thm either of the yoiuig folks on the 

sofa imderstood; Mtmi who stood guard ia Ihe hall and let no one 
sdse intrude. ^ f 

And after^ while Deborah pulled away from Malcolm and looked 
Jong into his eyes. She said, ''You do understand, don't you>*' and he 
said Yes, he thought he did. 

She confessed that she was tired, that upstairs seemed too away, 
and Malcolm rose and picked her up in his arms and started for the 
hallway* * 

There he found Mom, and said: "She needs to sleep for twenty- 
four hours. Mom I’ll take her upstairs. You undress her and see that 
she isn't bothered." 

He cairied her into her room and placed her gently on the bed. 
Her dark hair, which had become loosened, tumbled about her per- 
tacily shaped face, giving it a softness he'd never noticed before any 
more than he had noticed the rich curves of her slender figure Mom 
brought the portfolio and put it on the bureau 1 hen she sent Mal- 
colm out of the room, advising him to get some rest too 

She undressed Deborah and tucked her in bed She drew the heavy 
plush draperies and returned to the side of the exhausted girl. 
"You’ll sleep now/’ she said, and Deborah smiled and saul Yes, she’d 
sleep. 

Then she said, "Will you look after Malcolm too. Mom?" 

"Of course I will ’’ 

She sat holding Deboiah’s hands waiclied the eyes close dtowsily 
Deborah spoke only oiue before going to'^leep Her wordS weie 
scarcely disiinguishabU , thev came as though from a great distance. 

"Malcolm is veiy strong,, isn't he. 

Mom smiled and nodded "Yes," she w his|>ered. "He’s veiy strong.” 
And then she added, "Almost strong enough." 


XL 


Malcolm Douglas was visiriNc/*Mathew D. Clayton in the latter’s 
office. The brittle little attorney was smiling his thin, bloodless 
smile; his wftrds were sardonic. ^ ' 

you see/’ said Clayton, "it do^n’t matter now. You can quit 
trying to compromise with your conscience.^ The Rattlesnake is 
vuined. It's the en^ of Logan Berkeley." 
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Mstlcaim luiA bMn It to discuss It 

again liad soug^ itiis brkliHTeitl^ jdltroMni Httlc maiu 

"Why is it the end ol Berkeley?** he a$ked« ^^He’si a huriy wealtl^ 
man. He doesn't need thft mine/* 

Clayton laughed shortly. "You don’t yet understand the Comstock, 
Makolm. Logan has already started work to restore his mine* Its 
timbering was destroyed, so it will have to be retimbered. He will 
spend everything he has accumulated in the attempt to bring it back 
into production, and he won’t succeed." 

"Why won't he?" 

’^Because the mine is too badly damaged. His capital will be gone 
before he even approaches the rich ore again I've had reports from 
all the damaged mines The Rattlesnake is damaged worse than the 
Kentuck, and Mackay is writing that one oil You can be sure he 
knows what he’s doing Oh, he’ll make a sort of effort, but it won’t 
be serious/’ 

“You say Logan Berkeley has already started work to restore the 
Rattlesnake?" 

“Yes." 

^’And that he won’t succeed because he hasn’t enough capital to 
carry through?" * 

“Right It’s nothing new, Malcolm Once you’ve had a bonanza 
mine, you never give up You gambled at the beginning on some 
thing which was uncertain, you can t resist gambling again on what 
looks like a ceruinty Logan Berkeley will prove no different from 
all the others I've watched " ^ 

“But IcKik . we know the Rattlesnake was pacing ’’ 

“Sure. They had hit a beautiful ore pocket Those pockets are not 
inexhaustible. For all we khow^ the Ra|tieNnake may have been about 
to pinch out anyway It might*have contyiucyi to produce for t few’ 
moie months What Logan Bei’ ley can’t stand— what no inde^ 
pendent owner stancl— is pouring money into a nonpioductive 

mine You'lPscev, Clay ton was watching his visito/^closely. “Berke 
ley’s capital wiJlj!^{|iv(%out Jon^^iefoie th^v ever hoist another ton of 
millable quart? from the Rattlesnake 

Makolm Douglas was still ihinkin about that when he left 
Mathew Clayton and walked up C Street toward the office af the 
Fnterpnse 

Just before cros^ng the street, he heard someone calling him. He 
turned to find Deborah Cortland approaching Gayk, she invited 
him to be her guest foi lunchrat the Intemaiional Iney we^t into 
the ornate dining rcKftn, {ound a corner table, ordered, and then, witli 
a youthful enthusiastn which delighted him, she showed him a lett^ 
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am ttcdved ktam Hntpefs If k do^en of her 

4lcietiid^ of tbe Yellmv Jacbe^t fire, pramng.bcsr inordinately, 
imd a4di^ for more. / 

;;||Tlieyf talked about a number of things: /.bout her work, about a 
lipfo sbe had made recently to the Carson Valley, whete there were 
M^ily trees and leaves and grass and ilowets; about Manny Hirsch 
hcdving moved away from the mansion n an effort to forestall 
liable between himself and Gregory Diake, about the Yellow 
|Oeket fire and its aftermath 

^ He said, *'Logan Beikeky is hard at work trying to restore the 
^ ^Rattlesnake." 

She said, “Of course What else would he do>" 

“Save his money. 1 understand that he couldn't possibly have 
enough capital to put it on a paying basis again or any assurance 
thaf he hadn't pretty nearly exhausted the rich ore vein before the 
fire." 

She said, “Logan would never sit back idly You know that, Mal- 

*Tm merely repeating what mining men aie saying The l>est he 
<;aii hope to do is lose what he\ made so f^r “ 

“Which," she said, “would please you, wouldn't it?" 

He mjet her eyes leselly “Yes." he said, 'I believe it would " 

She said “You're nice, Maltolni 1 like )ou 1 even admire you. 
Rut there's something unnatural about this feeling you have abQut 
tpgan/’ 

said, “It’s not unnatural " , , ' 

^ “It doesn't belong in V iigima Cii v " She leaned forward and spoke 
iHt^sely. “Listen, Malcolm^ Wh> ooii’t \uu foigei it? All right, so 
ydU rented Logan’s success vath the Rattlesnake and his refusal 
to give you the partnership you thought you were entitled to You 
resented his newly acquiied wealth which s^-^med to put you right 
back where you f id been as bo>s Now, b\ your ow^ statement, he's 
libout to lose that advantage, he's abuut to pour that wealth into a 
hole in the giound th'^t used to be a productive if it works out 
that way, you'll have the sansfaction of seeing him reduced to your 
fiUkiancial level. Would that please you?’* 

. -Yes." 

•You don't regard that feeling as unworthy?" 

“No." 

“You have rf6 sympathy for him?" 

••None." 

,.i' “Utappose everything you say is true? Supjios^ he had recognised 
claim to half hu nunei' Wheie would you he now? You'd be 
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Berkeley touches will b>' right just because Logan Berkeley bM 
touched if* • 

She hesitated before speaking again She picked up a fork ahd 
drew a neat little pattern on the tablecloth. Then she looked straight 
at him. 

‘Has it ever occuried to you. Malcolm, that you are the superior 
person, that you have greater abilit), greater resiliency, greater po- 
tentiality, than Logan? Has it ever occuried to you that he is supcrtolr 
to you only because you have tiained youiseli to think that way, and 
that actually— no matter what happens maienally— the situa*jar ^ill 
not have been changed spiritually?** ^ 

He smiled thinly * You sound bke Father Manogue,*’ he said, 
couldn't do bettei liiere*s a man who sees life clearly and 
whole. He’d tell >ou that your presf at viewpoint is petty and mean.* 
**Why?** 

•'Because you’re not seeking to elciate yourself You’re merclj 
exulting over the possible self destrm tion of a man whom yofU 
ha\e taught yourself to disJika ’ 

Maholni said, "‘Things are drflertnt now ’* 

’•Althea/* 

“Yes-Althe'a.” 

She tried to keep her voice » in personal “You must have loved 
her very much, Malcolm** • ^ i • * 

“Must 1?” His eyes weie cold and hanj. “J.suppose I did— 

‘ And now?” ^ 

“It’s all gonCySlie threw me oser and married I ogan because hi 
was rich Nbt ti&ause ol the kind of man was, bift because of wlia 
he had. It wowidj^havelieen at way if three of us had been 
in South Catolins^ if she had been in U' wittf an oveiseer’s sort, am 
had then met the owner ot the plant, tin. She’d have made liersi^l 
believe that she was in love with the man when actually she«ittas a 
love with his position, with what^ie could offei I’d have resented th 
reasons for her choice theie. Yd base hated the man who took he 
away from me on that basis Tni merely a the ^me thing hen 
At least I’m consistent.” •* 

“Has it ever occurred to you that Logan might be utterly unxvM 
ofallthiV* 



a £om 9L Ha kaom*^ 

asked Deborah carefully, **wiU Alihea^o if this dire 
|k»r<qdiecq^uf yours cxnues true?** f 

luik>w. But 2 shan't be sorry for Ipr-** 

Deborah said, *Tau may be right by Comstock standards, Malcolm 
9^t 'what is the Comstock? Two miles of rich eartli. An isolated com- 
cmsnity of grim, selfish people exploited by others even more grim 
iawi selfish. You won't always live on the Comstock/' 

*^Maybe not. But 1 have feeling, Deborah, that the man who 
leaves here with the Comstock philosophy and nothing else will be 
better off than most." 

••You don't really mean that." 

•*1 do# though." He regarded her steadily. "l\e determined one 
thing, Deborah. I'm never again going to be trapped by semi- 
m^tality. I have a goal and I'll work toward it. I may never get there, 
but I'll always be trying. And I won't be handicapping myselt by out- 
moded notions of honor and ethics. And, if I may ask, why does 
Logan Berkeley mean so much to you^" 

"He doesn’t. You do,” 

Her directness startled him. "1?" he said vaguely, 

"Yes— you. 1 thought l*d found in you the sou oi man I'd been 
looking for. Oh! I'm not talking about love " She said it atithorita 
tively, but her eyes gave the lie to her words. "I'm talking about you 
as a man, as a friend. Strength and dcceucs and courage and hu- 
manity and intelligence, all rolled up into one masculine package. 
And now, to watch you injunng yourself U— if J weren't ar lady, 

Malcolm, I'd call you a damned fool.” 

She made him feel aukwaul ana uncoiniortable. She made him 
feel as though she knew him too well, pei haps better than he knew 
himself. 

That she, of all people, should cling so tenaciously to the false 
gpds of a social e^a that was gone; that she^ herself A^ebel, a fugitive 
from false standards, should disappro^^e the course to wlhiich he had 
consecrated himself— that botheied him. And so Me'^fook refuge in 
lightness. He said, "And stuc^e yon are a lady, wkat would you call 
me?" 

'^if&ainned fcxiP" she replied, quietly and bitterly. "The stupidest, 
most inexcusable damned fool I've e\ei met." 
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ZLl 


Through thr hoi summit and blustery fell of 1869, and Mrell into 
the harsh winter that followed, Malcolm Douglas tried to avoid 
meeting himself face to face. He did not ask himself why he derived 
such intense pleasure from the spectacle of Logan Berkeley’s decline^ 
He looked forward eagerly to the day when Logan would be nothing 
but a man who had once been the owner of a rich small mine and 
who now had joined the array of Comstockians who had nothing to 
show for it but memories 

Because, of course, Logan could not win The Rattlesnake wRa 
still flooded, its slopes and galleiies defied the construction work 
Logan was able to afford True, the woikers daily got closer to what 
had been the piodiictixe level They got closer but they nevet 
(^ite reached 11 I^or all piaitical pui posts the> might as well not 
fiave begun. 

That was all M ikolni wanted to know that the gamble Logah 
was making was a poor one There was no doubt in his mind as to 
what Logan would do 1 he frian wasn i a quitter Ome he started 
a thing, he’d cany it through IJc^d pour his last tent into that shaft 
What annoyetj Malcojm (though he never aduntced it, even to hifO- 
self) was the ecpial teitainty that when I ogan had been whipped, alid 
when he had leathed the inesuable tinie when theie was nothi|tg 
left— no money, no tJegaiue, ho exalted position- then, at tha^tm|e» 
fxigan Berkeley woulcl still b^ sniiJing and debonair 

Something was WT'ong, icffectecl xfalculfn Back in South Caroliuk ^ 
such gay in^oiuj^ncc would have beeii*expci ted, itjwould have been 
the only thing possible there the * eikelevs belonged, their 

position was thiajsaiVible, they were above jeif^g affected by materia} 
considerations WMithy plantcis or batf'v iipt ex -Confederates, they*d 
Hiill be the Herkekvs, just a^ M ilcolin x ougias would always l>c Ma 4 <r 
tolm Douglas 

\nd why? he a^ed luniself fiercely Is it true that 1 am inferior^ ts 
u true that quality ciin be born in a man but not acquired^ I’m 
intelligent as Logan 1 have a^ better edutai. u l^m il honest and as,, 
courageous. What 1^ this thiAg which he has which*I have ifct, alidL< 
which, therefore, I jesent? Why is it that I get so little genuine satisr 
faction out of thiT collapse of his fortunes? Is ij because the thing t 
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^ ^ *lNyn ^iimi- 

itymboli oC etimity» die If 

failed compleiely, if his money gaCe out:* how lUfMld ^Mthea 
^ Had she ever been in love witlit her ^husband? Certainty not at 
f' timt she married him. But since then/i Malcolm wasn't loo clear 
Mbotit whether love could giow out of marriage; he'd always been 
that it was the other way around, li Logan lost her . . « no^ that 
Wouldn't be enough, either. 1£ he could t^ke her from Logan . • * 

He drew a deep breath, feeling that this was a new goal. It was 
not enmeshed widi softness or sentiment. Logan had become an cib* 
session with him. He had begun to believe that he could only prove 
himself by disproving the other man. 

But there was still Altliea to consider. Even when Logan lost his 
mmef and his money, he’d be as well off as Malcolm. To be a reporter 
In Virginia City was no spectacular thing to offer a girl; certainly 
it was not enough of a prize to cause Althea to relinquish what she 


His thoughts went back to Logan Berkeley. Logan had been de- 
feated, but Malcolm had not won. He had not even contributed to 
Logan's defeat. There was no sense of personal triumph. 

That was w'hat Malcolm wanted. 1 he need for it giew and grew 
sudd grew within him. To prove hiirself a better man than Logan 
Berkeley— if not by outmoded South Carolina standards, then by the 
standard of Virginia City. It w;is his one ambition, his, single 
diought. 

If he could have one lucky break If he could dangle before Althea 
alnaterial prize that she would not refuse, being what she was. If, by 
m dbing, he could take her away iro ii Logan, that would be some- 
thing tangible. 

Malcolm didn't even kno v if he still loved ^Aljthea. But because 
the was now Logan's, he wanted her. It was confus^, involved, com- 
plicated. He was finding it difficult A live wi^i lunR^«elf. He was all 
nu&ed up inside. became silent and grim ani determined, con- 
pfjentrating all his energies \o one'end. 

^^iMrJcolm worked and studied. He was developing into an excellent 
Innrnalist. He kept his eyes and ..ars open. And tecause he did, he 
;:|lme in personal contact with John Mackay, lately become an im- 
phamnt iigurf on the Comstock. It happened one bitterly cold night 
pi JFct ruary of 1870. 
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Tte YEAR 1870 Started pooVly on the Com!ftock* The previous year 
had been filled with discouragement and disaster. Those who were 
not too heavily committed would have quit had nut two mines» the 
Viellow Jacket and the Chollar-Potosi* struck 1 irh, though limited^ 
l»odte8‘of ore. 

In the great Gould Kc C'.uriy mine the walls of the Lode had come 
together, pinching out. The upper-level bonanzas had virtually 
played out at about the 500-loot level. All of the mines were havt^ 
major t;rouble with an inueasing (low of water. Pumping £ai.i|M4e$ 
were inadequate. 

Vellow Jacket was doing well beyond the line of the April fire. 
Savage and Hale & Noi cross had held out considerable hope, but 
lh<5r optimism could not last forever an the face of discouraging re* 
suits. There was a belief that great new 01 e bodies might be found 
below the i,ooo-foot le\ek but iheie was nothing, teally, on whidi to 
base that hope— no definiie geological induation. 

The discouragement spread th the han Francisco Exchange. Stocks 
holders were becoming weary ^1* the continual assessments, and 
were relinquishjng they shares rather than continuing to pay. Th^ 
market value of- a 11 mines on the Comstock eventually dropped 
low the actual value of the machinery in tlje mines. 

Men deserted the Ciomstock < 5 n leponts'of great new bonanzas 
where: at tlie silver camp at Pioche and the iitw silver-lead camp a| 
Eureka. Both were picturesque, both weie wild. The miner always 
possesses the sou|^f a prospector. and*gi*avitates lytiuraliy towairil 
the unknown. IThere was no re^a^on to belies ’ that Pioche or Eujrekll 
would product ont a \cale similar 10 that cxpnrienced in Viiginul 
CJty— even in depression times- but«thei^ vas always the unquendbt* 
able hdpe, the optimism, the experimen.., the adventure, the be^ 
tliat one might be lucky. 

Malcolm was legfning. He had a precise mind, and he studied nctf 
only the Comstock but the factors outside the Comstock whidi cem 
iHbuted to its career. JFle had, never learneu to swinj^a pick or 
plant a charge of gianx powder,* but he was becoming more ana tnolS 
familiar with the actual motivating factors of this strange new 
workL " • 



Im the znd^miotii iNteteh of the 

rVfti^ta Is Ttilcha^ iGdfjbroMtd hmx opepw hmamerable 
n^pei^xbi^ to vfhidbi nobody listened, and wijEh ts«naw»ii4bns drunken- 
IMMMI in lyhicB almost everyone shared. Ai^ now Virginia Cky and 
Gold Hill were connected with the mills iivthe Carson Valley twehe 
jdaonths a year, without dependence on thp vagaries of the weathei. 
ittfiiich actually weren't vagaries at all, butMownright chronic mean 
ness fix>m earJy fall until^early summer. 

Malcolm was impressed— and amused— by the accuracy of a proph- 
ecy Mathew Clayton had made long agos that now that the impor- 
tant part of the railroad was an actuality, it belonged personally to 
the triumvirate which controlled the Bank crowd: Sharon, Raiston, 
and Mills. Not one cent of their personal fortunes had been risked 
in its building, but the prohu would all be theirs. 

^alcolm found his trip o\er the new road stimulating and as- 
tonishing. Its trackage was twenty-one miles with a ruling grade ol 
a.2 per cent. Engineers estimated accurately that in a journey from 
Ckild Hill to Carson the road made twenty two lull circles. This was 
reported to William Sharon, who said, "Ihe Virginia & Truckee 
is the crookedest railroad in the woild," a statement which was 
capable of being construed in any way you wanted to construe it. 

As a newspaperman, Malcolm established contact with important 
figures he would not otheiwise have met He twice interviewed Wil- 
liam Sharon; and though he found him egotistical, \ain, o\ey:on 
Bdent, and brilliant, he learned much, and went away from the intei- 
view feeling a dislike tor the man, as well as keen admiratiom 

He interviewed John J. Jones, Crown Point superintendent, who 
was already assuming heroic statute as the heio of the Yellow Jacket 
fire. Jones had done well, of course, ^biiP Malcolm knew that he'd 
done no more than sroresi of other men. It was uieiely that when 
Jones performed his valorous deeds, his position as superintendent 
glamorized acts which were s.o more beioic than others which were 
being done all ^ound him. Malcolm made a not^af that. He was 
making notes oi many things, and %iiost of \yhat lifi was learning 
fused into the patiern of his cynicism. Achievement was what 
punted; method was secondary or completely unimportant. 

"'■qant more he learned, the more he stucfied, and the more he wanted 
to know. He collected the legends^of the Comstoc k— none more than 
twelve years old, which made tliem probably thd youngest legends 
in history— aie»l commenced to draw roncluskins. 

Ludlll There? apparently, was the sfrigle indispensable factor. Un- 
less you were lucky, the rest didn’t count. But there was more to it 
that, and it was the second phase that interested him: to know 
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enough about coutilry to ttMgoize ItfdE wh^ it came^ 

Old Heiu^ €k^co(!k^hajdhi*t i«cogiiiMied it. Ho fiad daitued 
entire LcMlei he had given it his name; yet he hadn't 4 >ossessed wl^ 
hcient intelligence to reiUue what he had. And so he had sold lOi^ 
rights to the richest bod| of land in the world for $i i,ooo and 
that puny sum in a supply business in Carson City. The men whd* 
had given their names teethe great mines on the Lode were gono^' 
they had been lucky, but they hadn’t hid the intelligence to ap* 
predate the extent of their luck, and to profit by it. 

Yes, Malcolm figured, yob had to play it that way: Be on your toes 
for the lucky break; have the intelligence to recognize it as luck; 
then "have the ability, the courage, and the aggressiveness to explqili 
it. 

And yet, when luck first intruded upon Malcolm Douglas, he did 
not recognize it as such. To him it was merely an interesting eyisqde, 
briefly exciting, and to be foi gotten for a long time. He did not 
know, on the bittei Februaiy night when he decided to drink in the 
Crystal instead of the Sawc^ust -Cromer saloon, that he had made a 
dedsion destined to influence his entire future. 

^The Crystal was noted (or its food as well as for its liquor. It was 
therefore not surprising to find John Macka> seated alone at a 
corner table finishing his dinnei. Hed met Mackay twice: once on 
the occasion of the first show of the Carmichael troupe at the Opera 
House, when Mackay had bceh selected as one of the judges to vouch 
for the authenticitv of the kni^J> he threw at Althea; the second 
lime was briefly ar thf burning shaft of the Kentuck mine the pre- 
ceding April. Malcolm, therefore, did not consider that he knew 
Mackay, and Mackay gave no sign of knowing him. 

Malcolm went to the bar and oid^*red whisky, which, in an ex- 
pensive place like the Oystal,* cost twency-five cents. He listened to 
an argument betwe;en the bartender and tw'o men on his own left. 

I hey were deb^*ing the future of th^Lode with jpreat earnestness. 
^>ne man insisted diat jt was played out, he oth^ two stubbornly 
maintained tkat (lia\ was not^so, that the fdepce proved otlierwise. 

“What evidence?” inquired the.dotfbiei. 

“The big|;uys,” argued the bartend “The Bank crowd workia* 
iheir mines, buildin’ this lailroad, drifting dt*eper. Hell, they 
just wastin’ their time and mon#y. They know somethin’ we don't 
know. And why*is Shaion fightm* so hard against Siitro and hit 
tunnel? Answer me that.” 

“On account he ^on’t like Sutro. He don’t want no tunftel he’t 
got to pay $4 a ton^to.’^ 

“But if he*s fija^Urin* to quit mining, then he don't have to pay 
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notKKly n0dUii\ a lorttine to Ikfc SpcrOu That's be- 

txpms to mke a bigger tortiitte i^ighi whert $utro js work 
and th^'s at deeper levels on the 

l^^jakolm wasn't much interested. He'd |ieard all the pros add com 
iht argument dozens oi times. He wa&^inchned to s^ee ^^rith the 
bartender^ anyway. He sipped his drink jmd closed his mind to the 
discussion on his lefL ^ 

And that was how he happened to hear the drunken mutterings 
of the man on his iighr. He was a big man who pouted huge drinks 
from a whisky bottle, (ossing them into his gullet with reckless 
abandon, and working himselt up into a magnihcent iury. 

"'Mackayl" he kept mutteiing. **That son ol a bitch! Kicked me 
outa my job. . . . Won't leave me get no other . . . spreadin* the 
word I stoled from him . . . sayin’ 1 was the one let it be known* 
fa^d«hit a bonanza in Hale & Noi cross." Another huge drink. "S'pose 
I did. Who the hell is he, he should make millions while I don't have 
no job? Him an* all them lith guys. But 'specially him. Ought to kali 
the bastard, tha's what 1 ought to do " 

Malcolm paid small heed to the drunken threats. He heard those 
all the time, too. little dog barking at big dog It was the satisfaction 
you got out of being a little dog, the penalty you paid for being a 
big one. He heard the man mutter. " . . got a gun . . . kill the 

bastard tonight . . but he still did not take it seriously, certainh 
not until he saw John Mackay le.7\e the C-rystal The door cldied be 
hind him, and the big man on Malcolm’s right clinked two sihei 
dollars on tfie bar and started attei him Then, tor the fuse time, 
Mulcolm sensed that the situati^ n could be serious. 

He didn't know positively nobody cofild know. The stranger wms 
big/but Mackay was also a poweriul man. He knew how to take care 
of himself— except that you were helpless against a pistol. Malcolm's 
instinct sent him out oi the Ciysial on the heels of the big man. 

Mackay walbixi down C Street and then turne& yp^the hill. Mal- 
colm had heard he was living in the^home of Jim Fair, his partner. 
That would be two or three blocks up the mountain. On a bitter, 
windy night such as this,<ihe seciion would be oesertQ^ with no tral- 
iKilh7*ind few pedestrians. Malcolm felt arrodd excitement, a tightening 
of his stomach muscles, an alenng of his senses. His right hand 
Otoved under his heavy jacket and reassuringly touched the shaft of 
the throwingjenife he carried in lieu of a pistol. 

Tin big stranger turned just as A^ckay had turned. He followed 
dto owner of Kentuck and Hale & Norcross, increasing his pace and 
jlldfting the distance between them. Once he looiusd around, but 
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something had M^kSoim that he ^6oul lo W«[^ ki^^M 

had iiattened hthubell skpkifM a wall , 

Now he knew the situation was serious. He dosed in^on the aom 
even faster than the man n .irrowed the distance between himsdf ai^ 
John Mackay. Mackay tonified the coiner of A Street^ high, high tt|>> 
on Mount Davidson, ^id*^ twenty feet beyond the corner it hap- 
pened. 

The man pulled a pistol out of his poctet. He called hoarsely* 
“Heyl Youl John Mackayl** 

Mackay turned. Milcolin^ just coming around the corner, saw 
Mackay's figure tense, saw his eyes narrow. Mackay saw, Mackay un« 
derstood, and Matkay did not flinch He said, "What do you want?'* 

The man said, "So you leckerni/e me, huh?" 

"Yes. 1 recognize you " Mackay was speaking slowly, quietly, care- 
fully. He didn't trip over hii» speech now, the little siammrruthat 
usually affected it was no longer theie. 

The man raised his pistol and aimed it at Mackay's head. Drunk 
as he was, his hand was steady. He began cursing, tensely, bitterly* 
fiercely, whipping himself into a homicidal frenzy. There was na 
question of his mtcnijon, no douot that at that distance he wouldn’jt 
miss. 

Any second now MaUolin knew there was no use calling out, and 
there would be no tinic to close with the assassin. He pulled the 
throwing knife out of his belt iFIeJiefted the blade, feeling the old 
familiar balance He steadied nerves and his muscles as he had 
done when he'd^becn wath the show 

He drew back'his arm and thiew The knife spun through the airf 
gleaming like a liny hghiivng streak Theip was a gentle thud, a 
gasp. The man's pistol aim started to^sig, and the body follov/ed| 
folding , . . slowly . . . slow!) Ther** wasn*t enough stiength left m 
the finger to pull the trigger. T be map pitched forward, his tacef 
plowing into |he JUard-packs:d snow of A Street He /as dead by th^ 
time he hit the ground. ^ 

John Mackaf mifved toward the body 1 ' saw* the knife, then kt 
his eyes travel upwaiti until they raci*Mafrc Im's eyes. He said simply* 
"ThanUs." 

Malcolm reached down and pulled the knife out of the body. He 
took out a handkecr hief, wiped the blade, and returned the knife to 
his belt. Mackay said, in^his customary slow, 1^ vel way, “How did you 
happen to be here?" * , 

Malcolm explained* briefly, wasting no words. Mackay listened 
patiently. He said* ‘T am deeply m your debt, Douglas." 
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Mskicijim «afd, "You owe me notMng.** 

"Do yote know who I Sim?*' 

' "1 know, fyit that had nothing to do widi it, I assure you. I’d have 
jilOAe it for anybody." 

rVou happen to have done it for meJ' Mackay smiled slightly. 
'‘Very neatly, too. 1 remember seeing youpat the Opera House. Shall 
we have a drink?" 

Malcolm looked down at the body. Mackay answered the unspoken 
qiiestion. “We’ll notify the coroner. There’ll be no trouble.” 

They returned to the Crystal. Each ordered whisky and they drank 
alkntly. Mackay said, “I enjoy pp-paying my debts, Douglas." 

Malcom said: "You’ve paid it, Mr. Mackay. The whisky was fine. 
Good night." 

He turned and went out into the street, into the wind and the cold, 
^okn Mackay stood at the bar. staring at the door through which 
Malcolm Douglas had just gone. His eyes were thoughtful. 
"Interesting," he said to himself. “A most interesting young man." 


ZLIII 


It was not UNiiL the end ot the *yeji that Logan Beikelcy told his 
wife what he had kncmn toi some tAiie: he was beaten. 

It had been a losing hght from the beginhing, but he hadn't ac- 
knowledged it until too late, until he had thiown back into the 
Rattlesnake all the profit tiie mine h^d yftdded. 

The lower levels were still flooded.tNo matter how fast or furiously 
they were pumped out, they filled again; the roofs of the galleries 
had collapsed when the squere sets burned, add there was nothing 
left to support V’lem, By the beginning fit 1871 Logan had not yet 
approached the levels he’d been worki*ng on bofor^ tfie fire^ and now 
he knew he would liever reach them. * 

^ As an individual, LogaSi Berkeley was a fine ^mbler and a mag- 
^fccent loser. He’d have been willing tb shrug it off and accept his 
ill luck as he’d accept the uniortu^^ate turn of a card. But that wasn’t 
the way it was; it wasn't that simple. 

*yhere was Althea to consider. 

They had been absurdly happy. At;*lea8t Logan Berkeley had been 
happy» and he presumed that Althea had ]|>eeh happy too* He won- 
why he only presumed that she had been*happy. Why had that 
word popped into liis head? Yet, as he faced the prospeet of a frank 
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laik with her regarding their changed economic he encoiai* 
leied an msttnctive ri^luct^nce which tleSed explanation. He iek 
he had no right lo feel the way he did, that his avoidance olt franlumiM. 
with his wife was unjust to her. 

One night, after the Cheese servants had left, he talked to her. 
Outside, the wind howl^ U so that if you listened long enough you 
would shiver despite the warmth and snugness of the parlor. Logan 
stood with his back to the fire. He was sery^tall and very handsome. 
His mustache was freshly and neatly trimmed, he had donned a 
white shirt and a black broadcloth suit, and he woie a wide black 
lie which had been knotted carefully and in which there was a scarf** 
pin exfjuisitely wrought in gold from his mine. 

Althea sat demurely on the couch. She looked lovely in a new 
gown of dark gpreeii taffeta which billowed liom hips to feet but 
which was cut so extiavagantly low that a liberal expanse of b^segn 
was exposed. The firelight sent little shadows dancing across her 
face, giving an impression of rare delirac v. At that moment she might 
have been mistiess of the plantation house at Big Cypress. The ap- 
pearance of fragility— false as he knew it to be -gave Logan an un- 
colhfortable feeling, as thoygh the thing he pioposed to do was un- 
just. 

He drew a deep breath, exhaled a < loud of cigar smoke, and smiled 
londly. He said, ‘‘You look vciy beauiilul tonight, darling.*' 

“Only tonight?*’ 

“Especially tonight “ He knew j^fiis was the wiong approach, so he 
liegan afresh. “We've got things to iliscuss,” he said. “Important 
things.” 

She smiled at him, and w^^ited. saying yothing 
“I’he Rattlesnake is finished,' he staSeil (pneil>. “I’ll never be able , 
to put it in production again.” * • * 

She said: “That's too Uid, Logan Vni sony “ » 

“It’s more than too bad. Much inore.^ 

“How muefi?^ 

“I've made a^ocr g!#mble ” l\o smiled *‘Ho(v itould you like being 
the wife of an ordinary minet?” • ’ 

Something cold and unpWsant leached deep inside her. She con?^ 
trolled herself with an effoit. ^ 

“I'd adore it, I/ifran.*’ she ans^%eIed steadily. “If the day ever 
comes—” 

“It has come." , ' 

“I declare, Logan Berkeley. y*ou do exaggerate so." 

“I'm afraid I don't; N&t this time, my deal We not only have a 
mine that isp't proHucing, but our money has gone.” 
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Into tbe nrfiM. 

Lopnt You don*t mean alt our money. Not all?’' 

*^'in afraid 1 do.” 

*But that’s impq^ible. We were rich.| 

He said: *"I don't mind for myself. Tn} sorry you have to share our 
new poverty,” ‘ ^ 

*“My goodness! You Always cany things so far. You use that word 
as though you meant it. I don't like the way it sounds. It's horrid.” 

^'It's true, Althea. I’ve tried to keep It from you, but the time has 
come when you’ve got to know.” 

She kept her eyes downcast, so that he would not see die angry, 
resentful light in them. 

”Tell me all the tiuth, Logan.” 

”,jJiVe'll have to sell this housc~if we can find someone in these hard 
times w’ho is willing to buy it. We'll get rid of the seivants and the 
horses and carriages. Perhaps we'll get a looin with yout parents next 
door. We should come out of it witli enough money to keep us com- 
fortable until I can begin to eani a decent living.” 

”My jewelry?” There was a note of papic in her voice. 

“That is yours,” he replied with cpiici dignity, ”At least you won't 
have to sell it to stippoit me ” 

She lifted her e)es now, staling at him incredulously. Her first 
hope— that Logan was e\aggeiaiing-had been dispelled. She yas 
trying to readjust her perspective^ to see him in the light of his pres 
ent circumstances. ^ 

She could not immediatelv dissociate Logan from the conception 
<of wealth. She let heiscl(,sii.tp back to ,the clays before she had mar- 
ried him, to the days of giiwi austelity and hardship, the days when 
she had kept her trhe ft-clings bottled up, when she had been all 
things to all people, when no one had knowa or understood her ex- 
cept her motli|jr and Malcolm Douglas.^ 

She could not grasp the idea tlyt what Logan told her was true, 
or that, if true, itovas moie than a temporaiy o'mdition. Hadn't he 
fafjen in borrasca beforej liadn’t he created hit own bonanza? What 
j^ht had she to presume that what he once had accomplished could 
not be repeated? ^ 

Althea had a hard core of common sense. She was strong, not weak. 
She had never wept over the might-have-beens and never- woulds. 
'iTl^golden^scepter with which she |iad ruled her little world was no 
longer golden; it was not even a scepter any jnote. 

But she knew that nothing was to be gained by reproaches, by 
tttag|ing» by frettipg. Her thoughts were her owh, as tl||giy always had 
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been her owQ. She tiwl Snunasd to live willlinJhiertel&«BMl on^ 
she could put t&Kt le|iq«i,tp iiae. 

She could not ditttm the tmsge of Logan as a stuBoeHial nunii^Cbe' 
quality whkh had biou^t success once would bring it 1igain> V«rjr, 
well, that was Uie way she v^ould act. She would be the devoteds coil^ 
fulcni wife. She had nothing to lose by that and, perhaps, mudi 
gain. And it wouldn't be too difhVult, for she was genuinely fond olf 
her husband. Not in love with him, perhapi, but certainly fond of 
him. 

She arrived at her conclusum quickly, and once having determined 
on a course of action, she did not weaken it by procrastination. 

She tV)sc from the couch and stcKid in front of her husband. She 
put her arms about his neck and raised her face to his. She said, 'Tm 
so proud of you, sweetheart ” 

He did not know—he could not know -that she was acting, {hsyt 
she was making the best of what she now suspected might turn out 
to be a very bad bargain indeed. 

She bad estimated the in in and his reaction with uncanny pres* 
nonce. She could not possibly hvve selected words more calculated 
to ffcstore his confidence in himself or to enhance his devotion. 

His arms closed about her humi^ily. He was utterly defencelettt 
«f gainst her courageous loyaltv He kissed her upturned lips with 
(lerce, deniantiing passion He picked her up in his arms and carried 
her upstairs to the bedroom Me^e word» were inadequate to express 
his emotions. . . . 

1 ater, as they lay side^by side dn the bed, relaxed and physically 
exhausted, her mind probed into the immediate future, and she knew 
apprehension. ^ ^ 

She clenched her fists and stared into^tiie semidarkness of the fire- 
lit room. 

“Oh, God/' she pr^yeckfor the hrsi and only time since she had 
niarripri T ntrun Rtf»tir«>iey, “dsar God, ple<fee don't let xjje get pregnant 


ZllV 

Malcolm Dovclas had comfli^ted a letter to his uncl^ He sc^xxly 
knew the man, and caced for hftn not at all. but a sense of duty im-* 
|>ened him to write. , * 

Save for i^it coi^mon blood, there was no bqpd between the^ 
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.TDw»«foi«, in fine nf duty, Malrolm mote to lits uncle of tlie Ck>m- 
letter was dated March $, 187)^ 

Oi^ UNCLtfBftucE; 

1 i^ncerely trust that this letter will hnd you in good health. May 1 apolo- 
gise for not having written for so long a tiihe. 1 have been quite busy. 

1 am still employed as a reporter on the Enterprise ^ which is probablv 
our best newspaper. 1 find the work interesting and instructive. 

You wrote me once that you were Intel esed in everything that went on 
here. I presume, thcrefoie, that you still are. It is my hope that you are 
not speculating in mining stocks, for every fortune made by such specula- 
Uons. a score of fortunes are lost. However, one cannot live in Virginia 
City and fail to experience a certain excitement svhen new discoveries are 
reported. 

Actually, we have no other excitement. I am told that in its early days 
Virginia City was a very wild plate, but that can scarcely be said now. Of 
couise there is a great deal ol violence, but it is the customary thing, 
chiefly saloon brawls between drunken men. 1 he community is lawless bv 
your standards, bur it does not seem so when you have lived here for sonic 
time. I'hcnre is open gambling and there arc many houses of ill repute on 
D Street, which is just one block fioin our principal thoroughfare. 1 have 
also heard that there arc opium dens in the Chinese section of the ‘lower 
town/' though 1 have never visited them per'ionally 

Things have been quite discouraging since the Yellow Jacket fire of A pi. 
1869, which is almost two >rs, ago. However, certain events are transpir 
ing whicli would indicate tliat this city and its neighbor, Gold Hill, my be 
about to experu'nce a boom of grea»ei pioporiions than any which has yei 
been had. 1 hope rliat you will not take the information 1 am giving as 
suf^ciently authentic to fustify your purchase of ihe shares which are known 
as ''Comstocks.*' What I wiite is based on lumor. and 1 wish to remind 
you that for every rumor vhich proves in *, there are a dozen which are 
false. 

You may recall that Vheh I wrote you of the Yellow Jacket lire, 1 men 
tioned my admiration lor Mr. Jno. P. Jones, supetintendeni of tlie Crown 
Point mine. He^s held in high esteem in this region. 

Well, just before the end ot this past year, Mr. Jonfrs' reported a new 
discovery at the i,ioo-lwY>t level of the Crown Pqmq^Thijj, of course, is of 
greatest interest to what we call the Bank aowd, headed by Sharon, Mills, 
,and Ralston, because they have for years controlled the Crown point and 
julso the Belcher, which adjoins it. You ar^ not to confuse the Belcher with 
the Best fr Belcher, which is m an >ther part of the Lode, and has nevti 
been productive. One of Mr. Jones' associates is a Mr. Alvinza Hayward, 
who I believe is his hi other-indaw. 

At any ratfe on last Nov. 19, Crowp Point Vock was listed at $3 per 
Shared and on *Dec. 10, it had risen ter $16. Dui;ing the same period the 
market price of Belcher stock rose* to ^7.50 a «hare, a very high fi^re con- 
spidering the record of the mine. Ol course, all of diis may be manipulation 
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by tliose on the ''inside/* I mpea; thAi this ii the c»ie hetaitse Sopt 
reports have not aetwiify encouraging* except {cd- the annountemeut. 
that a new md been made. *the rise in Belcher stodt is because 

the Crown Point discovery (if indeed there was one) was madS within aoo 
fc^t of the Belcher line. As it l*e& on the footwall of the Lode (according to 
rumor), there would seem to be every probability that it could extend into 
tfie Belcher. 

1 here is a strong feeling he:«e that the careful buying of Crown Point 
stotJk. is being done by Jno. P. Jones Sc Alvinra flayward personally. If so* 
this would indicate a rift in the hitherto solid ranks of the Bank aowd. 
Only time will prove whether mV conjecture is sound, as one can hear any 
rumor one wishes to hear by walking just a few blocks and listening to the 
saloon gossip. 

I cannot help feeling that if indeed Messrs. Jones & Hayward are seceding 
irom the Bank crowd, the move might be benchcial to this area. The other 
independent hrm of }no. Macka). ]as. Fair, etc , is becoming more uH'^ 
poitant jevciy day * 

I he little mini* of which I .im propiietor (Big Cypres**) is still in bor- 
j ISC a It IS in a poor section of the Lode, and I have no idea of attempting 
to do anvtliing with it. 

Virginia City is not at all what )ou would expect when you think of the 
vast expanse of the Far West ,Jn tlw business district, the buildings are 
wall to wall, thus creating the inipTt5Sion ol a larg^* city, ihe lode tuns 
light under t!ie main pot non of the town, and mine shafts arc everywhere. 
I vci) person appauntly wishes to live within sight of the iniiits, as though 
they would vanish if he ceased to Ifiok at them 

iMy health continues excxdhnf, and h trust this letter finds you the same. 

Affectionately Sc respt . 

Your nephew, 
Malcolm 

Malcolm was seated in a chciir near/ etie window of the cornet 
loom in which Deboiah Cortland liv#=*d anfl wAiked She was m an- 
other chair, reading has letter in the iast lading alternoon light. 

The loom lyas both neat* and in disoidei neat i^ so far as the 
living quaiters of a >qurig lady viere concen.vd, disorderly in that 
ai list’s mateiiaK wore e\eT>wheie » 

Deboiah finished reading, folded dir irtw carefully, and passed 
It backlo MaTcoim. He said,»soinewhat awkwardly, “What do you 
tiiink of it, Deborah?’* ^ 

“Teniblel I thirjt that's the driest letter 1 ever read ** 

He frowned, then smiled and shrugged. “AVliat else is there to 
x\rite? 1 don’t know my uncle, 'f he onlv things we hav^ in conynon 
IS an interest in anything relatilrg to nionev.'* 

“Couldn’t you have, copied the reports of the San Francisco Ex- 
change? He’c|^have Pound them more thrilling.’* 
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Matocklm sdl} jre}axe(i Hh afternoon visits to 

Oe^iili's room had beccane mote £ret|iiefH of late* At first they 
liaid been ronducted with formality and dignity^ witll elaborate e\ 
with the door always leit open. Now it was casual: he dropped 
in^ watched her work for a while, chatted^, and enjoyed himself. It 
Kicas the only place they could be alone. 

Hiere was an intimacy in the room .that wasn't obtainable in the 
parlor downstairs or in the dining room of a downtown restaurant 
The joyous companionship of walking together, or even of driving, 
was non-existent, except on the few warm days of midsummer. It 
was almost always too cold, too windy, and invariably, even in sum 
mer, the chill outdoors was too formidable 

Deborah’s room wasn’t a bedroom, really, it was a studio; the 
easel, the canvases, the sketch pads and crayons and pencils and the 
UoKle of India ink. . . . They ignored the bed and all its implica 
tions. Deborah ignored it. And Malcolm had learned to ignore it, too. 

His relationship with Deborah was a surprising thing. It was his 
first touch of friendship with an attractive woman of his own age. He 
was flattered by the fact that she obviously liked him, and he was 
continually amared by the sense of freedom which he found in her 
presence. 

They talked together as two men would talk— well, almost. There 
were certain reticences, of course, but there was a frankness and 
mutual honesty which stimulated tliein both She was a womanTand 
yet she wasn't a woman He wav more at ease with her than with 
anyone else because she was female, and bec&use with a woman a man 
is privileged to be moie himself th in with another man. 

With a male friend, lOi insiancc heM always have to maintain a 
pose. Softness and sentimentality were kept under cover. With 
Deborah that was unnecessary, even undesiiable. It was pleasant to 
speak his mc»re intimate thoughts otcasionally. He was deeply fond 
her, yet he hasn’t in love oi , if he was, he didn’t know it. Long, 
long ago he had decked thnt he m lov«> with ^Ithea, and any 
thoughts of love whicn enteied hn mind were focused upon Logan 
^ I'etkeley's wife There ^js simply no loom in his brain fonanother 
sentimental attachment 

Malcolm was neither prudish <ior stupid. He was merely blind. Oc 
casionally he caught her regarding him oddly, but he didn’t waste 
time wondermg about it. At other times she would be unnecessarily 
$haiy> with h;m, and he didn’t try to understand that, either. She 
was Deborah; she was different; she wqs one of the outstanding 
^idharacters of the Comstock because she always, had done— and stiH 
eo|it|nued to do— things which no other woman dared> 
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There was a bond between them^ no mbtaUf^ ttM. 'Bm she ws|| 
more aware ot the <}itality a{ that bond than he iMiuld ever be. 
also understood him better^thati he understood himself. 

“The trouble with you/’ she said, still speaking of tlie grimly 
factual letter he had just written to his uncle, *'is that you take life 
too seriously. You're grim about it ” 

‘ Shouldn’t I be?” ^ 

“No Of course not You'ie hot grim when you're with me. You’re 
a diffeient person. You lighten up, you're even merry at times Why 
do you have to buckle on youf aimor the minute you walk through 
that door?” 

“To protect myself.” 

“tronv what?" 

“Anythmg Everything Repetition of what has happened to me 
l>efoie.’' 

She made an impatient gtstuie ' No man can protect himself 
against everything Why not let things just happen, and then adjust 
yourself to them^" 

“You didn’t,” he reminded hti ’ You ran away ” 

'You're wrong, Malcolm \Vhen 1 left xNcw York, I was seeking, 
not esi aping " 

“You'ie very clever with words, li^hotah" 

“But I wasi I found it lu re ” 

“What?" 

“Fiecdom The piivilege of bcinij mvsell ” 

‘So have I,” he^said qi^f tly 

She got up ancTsiood iTained ig-unsi^ the dusk “I lute to see you 
delude vourself, Makolm \ourc niiunMy i gentle peison You 
know how to smile, even to laugh But^\ u \ e breone more Com* 
stock than the ConisU'ck its<*lf \ ou ve sw^iliinsi a*a philosophy which 
vou find indigestible Whv^ ' 

“Because,” hf said slow'y, *1 intend to ^et somewhere I intend to 
become a person of importance ” 

“How?” 

“I don't know 1 may never sucie cd ButVr^erstand this, Deborah, 
I’ll always be trying" He, too, stood up Ihev stood shoulder to 
shoulder, looking through the same jvindow at the same formidable 
landscape “I've teeji hurt I'm not going to be hurt agon I've been 
sentimental, and that's another luxuty I'm teaching myself to do 
without” ’ ^ 

“I understand,” she said, "*whjf you feel as vou do Kor your sake, 
I'm still sorry you feel ihaf way " 

”1 don’t asli^mpathy/* 
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^ '‘TBiit you rweed it,’" she said softly. **¥011 really need if;, Malcolm 
He oj^ned Ms lips to ptotests and then a new warm tenderness 
bim. He was suddenly overwhelmed with a sense of his 
own loneliness* with the knowledge that he had always been lonely, 
4 dSd that he did not wish to lie. Only this woman— this strange and 
ilif^ent woman* this Deborah Cortland— understood him* With 
Iber he wasn't lohely, wasn't all tied upjin knots inside. He felt a tre- 
mendous sense of gratitude toward her, a great need for her. His 
hands went out instinctively, groping lor her strength that he might 
cling to it. He was aware of nothing but that primary, elemental 
need. He wasn't thinking now, not thinking about anything. He 
bent his head and kissed her 

For an instant the kiss was gentle Then it took on an urgency, a 
fierceness. Her resjionse was bewildering It hadn't been like this 
with Althea, it couldn’t be like this with any other woman in the 
world. 

Then something hit him like a dash of icy water. Suddenly his 
thoughts were (r\stal clear He could see into the future. . . . 

Tiembling, shaken, he released her. Foi an instant they stood fac 
ing oUc another, only inches apart 
**rm sorry, Deborah,” he said steadily 
*’Foi what?” Ivcn vet she lefused to tike cover 
**For what? kor wh,it nughi have happened” 

She legarded him grivcly * You re lost, Malcolm,” she^said 
‘Tou’re utterly lost ” ^ 

He didn't know what she meant he did:'*t try to know. He mur 
mured something unintelligible 'hen turned and stumbled from 
the room. 

She stood looking at the dooi ilpough which he had passed. She 
felt that she had toiuhca a great happiness and had lost it, she felt 
that she had been in the ari^is of a man who truly loved her but who 
was afraid of love. 


XLV 


John W. Mackay wai ki d into the office the Enterprise, and no 
one f^oticed Iiim. No one ever noticed him or ever would unless they 
knew who he was 

Mackay was an unobtrusive man, weh built, compact, rugged, 
confident. He had level, far-seemg eyes and great courage as weU as 
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great mocleiity* hesitaney ii) Isiis sp^exik, wlueh waa a 

o£ embarraiuutient U> hpi^ ha4 given him the habit irf chooiiiig 
words caretoilyt <d 9{M^king with grcat dleliberaiio(n« and ct tbctdk^ 
giving to utterances an impression of profundity whudi« actua&y; 
he did not intend* 

Bom in Dublin, Ireland, on November 28, 1831, he had arrived in 
Nei4>' York with his Scotch-Irish parents in 1840. He didn't care £or> 
the young metropolis, its ddnse population,*its tendency to strangle'' 
individuality and initiative, and it was not unnatural that shoi^y 
after the first extravagant tales of gold in California reached the' 
Eastern seaboard, Mackay shipped for the Far West. He made the 
long, arduous trip around the Horn and for the ensuing eight years 
worked quietly and unsuccessfully in the gold camps of the Sierra 
foothills. For the most part his activities were confined to the north 
fork of the Yuba and in die rugged country near Downieville.^ 

A hesitant, reticent person, he made few friends, but to those few 
he was loyal with a directness and simplicity which saw no otl^ 
c<mrse. It was with one of these friends, a large, blustering mail 
named Jack O'Brien, that Mackay set off for Virginia City in i86b« 
T^ey had managed to exist, in the gold fields and that was all; there 
was no possibility that they could be less successful in their Com* 
stock venture* 

They carried all their worldly goods on their broad backs, and 
they walked because they could hot afford any other mode of transpor* 
tarion. Eventually they came wjtkin sight of the raw boom town*.^ 
They paused ayd looked down upon it. Mackay said to his friend, 
’*How much money you got. Jack?" and O'Brien grinned and said he 
hadn't a dime. i 

Mackay reached into his pocket anej forth a fifty-cent piece* 
He spun it m the air and caught it liKiked at Jack O'Brien. 

“This is all I've got,” tie said. 

He drew tj^ck his arm «fid threw l*he half-dolW went spinning 
thiough the clear thin aii. It hit near a clu?' of snaggly sagebrush 
which was coVerei with the ubic|uiious alust, and rolled off 

toward a litj^e ravine. Vlackay smil«d ai*d shrugged his broad shouh 
ders. 

“Now,” he said lightly, “we'ie |taiun^ r\en.” 

Eleven years had passed since then, ancl John Mackay had emerged 
sufficiently from his l^ckground for his stT^tnre to be discernible. 
His career thus far had not lieen meteonc, but it h^ been ^teady. 
There had been hard work add good luck; there hacl been his early 
bonanza in the Kentuck* wheie he had worked as foieman for shares 
instead of money; there h?d been his association with Jim Fair aAS 
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thdr iahseqmnt patrtxi^mhip with Flood Se CySriaa (not the Jack 
O^Brieii of his( early days, howeva*) and tl\dr first bat^ against the 
lij^trenched forces of the Bank crowd . « . a Conflict out of which 
Maduty and his friends had emerged with Hale & Norcrioj^ in their 
j^ockets, with new rich ore bodies in sight, and with the undying 
ehmity of the dapper but powerful William Sharon. 

Hie fact that John Mackay had selected his first major opponent 
^marked him as a man of limitless daring and therefore as sOmeone 
CO be watched. Twice he had ventured: twice he had won. Comstotk- 
iaxA developed an almost superstitious confidence in him. 

He stood just inside the front door of the Enterprise, calm, quiet, 
and patient, waiting to be noticed. The rattle and bang and confu- 
sion of the congested plant seemed not to bother him. He sniffed 
the distinctive aroma of a printing plant, smiled slightly beneath his 
mmtache, and waited, motionless, looking like any ordinary miner 
in his heavy boots, denim trousers, flannel shirt, and slouch hat. 

Dan De Quille spied him first, and Dan uncoiled his long lanky 
frame and came across the office with hand outstretched. They 
smiled at each other and exchanged a few pleasantries, and then 
John Mackay said he'd like to see Malco}m Douglas. 

Though Dan was surprised, he didn't show it. He knew nothing 
about the episodf on A Street; he did not even know that the men 
had met, save casually in the course of Malcolm's reportorial work. 

Dan raised his voice above the din and bawled, "DouglasI" ^he 
call was taken up by others and carac at length to the ears of Mal- 
colm, who was chatting with one ot the comoositors. Another man 
paused in his work of distributing type to relay the summons to 
Malcolm, and then said, “Ain't that lolin Mackay?" 

Malcolm looked across th^ sjmoke Idled plant and nodded. 

“And he wants Tke j.rinter shook his head in mock disbe- 
lief. “I'll be God dammedl" 

Malcolm poked him good-naturedlv in *^be ribs and picked his way 
through the conmsion. He joined his visitor and Dan De Ouille, 
and Mackay inquire^ ifpmediately w'heihei Ma^coftn could join him 
for a bit of lunch at the Washoe Club. Malcolm hesitated, and Dan 
nudged him. “Better go, ' he advised. “Mighty fine food there." 

It was not until lunch \ras almost over that John Mackay men- 
tioned the object of the meeting. He had not referred to the epi- 
sode of the night when he had faced death; until now he had been 
talking quietly about generalities. With his eyes fixed steadily on 
Malcofih's, he came to the point. 

"I understand," he said, “that you own the Big Cypress, Malcolm.*' 

jSfalcolm nodded, wondering briefly what had Madtay 



to use his first iiaxbe» atid d^ucihg firoiu it that he had occupied some 
of Mackay*s chmkiug time. 

“What are you planning to do with it?'* asked Mackay. 

Malcolm smiled and shook his head. ^'Nothing/’ he said. *lt's m 
borrasca clear down to China/* 

•'You can*t be sure what*s in the lower levels/' 

“1 won't find out, either. Drifting costs money, and I haven't ady/* 
Malcolm then asked a direct* question. “What’s your interest in it?" 
“You know anything about Consolidated Virginia?** 

Malcolm laughed aloud. '“Anybody who works with Dan De 
Quillc knows about that. Ever since I*ve known him, he’s been in- 
sisting that there was a bonanza in that section of the Lode/' 

Mackay said quietly “There may be. Nobody tan ever be s-s-utc. 
My partners and 1 are getting ready to push our shaft deeper. Your 
Big Cypress adjoins us on the south. I thought mavbe you’d lilyj ¥y 
s-$-swap your mine for shares in the company.’’ 

Malcolm was interested, but merely because the man who made 
the proposition was John Mtickay. Had it been anyone else, hc*d 
hjive adjudged him uazy. Mackay and his partners had put together 
about a thousand barren feet of the Lode, combining a group of 
borrasca mines, and called it Consolidated Virginia. Starting oflf 
with the Dick Sides, the White X: Muiphy, and the old California, 
they'd created a new company, and men who knew the Lode proph- 
esied that this time John Mackav ^as wrong 

“Wc*re getting ready to start ^voik again,’’ Mackay was explain- 
ing in his slow,/]uiet, precise wav. 'The way I figure it, you have 
nn nothing ufTl-Mose and perhaps something to gggain. All I can 
promise is that your mine will he explors'd, which is s s something 
you c-c-can't afford to do yoursejf ’’ 

“And the plan?” 

“S-s-strictly business, f figure wc can add vour property to our 
footage on th« i^ode and gi^e you three Tiundrtd sh<|^es in exchange. 
It will p-p-probably ^ever yield you a cem,. but if so, you’re no 
worse off than'yoif ai^ now.” 

Malqolm smiled, ^nd then said, ^Thr its, John. But the answer 
is No.” 

"Why?” 

“You’re going K) have to levy assessments to raise the money for 
your work, 1 haven't any money. I wouldn’t able to pay the assess- 
ments on thiee shares, let alone three hundred/* 

"Is that your only reason?” * 

“Isn't it cnoughi''* 

“No/’ MaiiHay's face fluslied slightly. He said awkwardly: “I knci?. 



oi toune, thjut lud tP-nmo wmey. Your pmpctty could be valu- 
able 10 u«« 1 would like to uke care df your assessmeuu as a per- 
jMpilal kauu ^ou c-t-ian pay it back i( we’ie lucky* Otberwise^ you owe 
me uoiliing/' 

''It's a nice olier, John, but the answer is still No. I believe you 
understand why.” 

ktackay rapped his knuckles on the table "Malcolm Douglas/* 
be said, "you're a damned fool. Td be g g glad to make the same offer 
to anyone else who owned that mine We need it.'* 

Malcolm said. "I don't believe vou 

"Very well. I’m asking it as a f i favoi then I'd feel better/* Mac- 
lay’s rare, sunny smile burst through for an instant "Why don't 
you stop being sssudi a gentleman. Malcolm? I'd be risking very 
little more than I'd be compelled to invest, anyway.” 

' Mjalcolm said. You understand that li Consolidated Virginia 
(ails to hit l)onan/a. you 11 nevei get your money back?” 

"1 understand ” 

"I'll accept, then, under one condition If the venture fails, you 
will let the assessment money stand as a personal loan. It'll come 
back to you in driblets, but some day. somehow. I'll repay it ” 

Mackay started to protest, then thought lietter of it. He said. "If 
that’s the way you want it. Malcolm ” 

^ "That's the way I want it” 

Mackay extended his hand "Welcome to Consolidated Virgfhia.” 
he said. "Here s luck to both ol us ” 

Mackay, always the enthusiast, started explaining the plans of the 
company, in his eagerness he stumbled more than^ usual in his 
sfieech, but he made his points clearly 

The ambitious plan of rhe new Company, he explained, was to 
sink a 1,500 foot shaft, at^which point it was expected to intersect 
the Lode on its easterly dip kor two years uesultory work had been 
done on the new shaft, but with discouraging result;. 

At the 5<x) fom level, Mackay and his associates sensed that some- 
thing was wrong wrth <^heir scheme ^Ihe Lode, whidi was a thou 
sand feet wide at the su-£arc, grew narrower as it became deeper 
and seemed certain to pinch out at approximately 900 feet. 

"So," explained Mackay*, "we'v'* decided to drive a 900-foot cross- 
cut west to the Lcxle We're extending long drifts both north and 
M-south. rn admit that we’re not much encouraged. So far we've 
flit b0fren quait/ and porphyry \ou know that recently our shares 
nmt down to almost notliing I think our stockholders have invested 
about |], 000, 000 without any return ” 



Malcolm said: **Wb(y do you keep dii witli it? Wiutt's die se^, 
of throwing good mmey^ after bad?^' 

**What'« the semebf niming at all, Malcolm? A man has got m 
take chances. Look what's happened at Crown Point ind Belcher. 

I s-$^uppose you're familiar with that." 

Malcolm said. Yes, he was familiar with it. It was the latest^ the 
newest, the only current bonanza. It had come unexpectedly, and 
Its geological significance h:ld been overshadowed by the great stock 
battle at the conclusion ot which John P. Jones and Alvinza Hay«* 
ward owned the Crown PoiAt and the Bank crowd emerged in pos- 
sessicm of the Belcher. There was bitterness between them because 
Sharoh and his associates had considered Jones and Hayward their 
friends. It was a new experience for Sharon to be double-crossed by 
someone he trusted; it was the first time he realized that for years 
he had been swinging a two edged sword, one which could injyne ^ 
him as well as an opponent. 

I'he new bonanza, Mackay explained, was an ideal ore body. It 
was fairly uniform in value, easily mined and amazingly free firom 
base metals. Unlike other major ore bodies, it lay on the footwall 
the Lode, which at that point had a dip of about forty degrees. 
The ore, according to official report, extended from the 900- to the 
1,500-toot levels in both Cronn Point and Belth^, and was ridiest 
at the 1,500-foot level, wheie it achie\ed a length of 775 feet, and, 
in the Belcher, a width of 120* feet 
Malcnlm said, "1 understand all that, John, but those mines art 
at the other end of the; Lode irom Consolidated Virginia." ^ 

'*Thcrc's no^reason for us to be optimistic, is that what you're 
trying to s>May?" Mackay |va$ amused '*That is logical, except thaf 
there's nothing logical about jiher mining. We work, we win, we 
lose, but we always try. All we've ?o^is.a g g-good mining gambl 4 
So don’t raise youi Jfiopes, my boy, don't ever raise your hopes oi| 
this or any other venture • 

Malcolm fistened foi two hours Much oi what^ohn Mackay ex^ 
plained was ainiefteQligible, buf it combi^^d tp bring him a sense 
of excitement, of being on the brii:\k of*d]«covery. Now he was about 
to bedome the owner of thi;pe hundred snares m a major enterprise* 
Win or lose, it was a definite, affirmative gesture. 

He went to the mansion for dinner, buoyed by a sense of exalta- 
tion. He wasn't ^ing to ulk about the venture; he wasn’t going to 
let anyone— not even }ohn Mackay— know that he #as excited and 
optimistic 

He walked into the hbuse and was greeted by Logan Berkeley and 



AlUu&, Lo^ m&4td and aaid« MakoW and Malcolm 

«atd iscfolly, '*HeUo!» Logan*** 

It Vas Althea who brdke the news. Her eyes were too bright, her 
voice too gay, too brittle. *'We finally sold the house next door/* 
she told Malcolm. **JLogan and I have come back here to live/* 

Malcolm turned Uway. He didn*t want Althea to see his face. .She 
might read his thoughts, and he wanted to keep those to himself. 
But, in spite of everything, he felt a sense of impending triumph. 
Logan had failed, while he, Malcolm Douglas, might just possibly 
be on the threshold of success. 

Malcolm encountered Mom at the head of the stairway. He 
grinned at her and gestured toward the parlor. “One big happy 
family again/’ he said. 

Mom smiled enigmatically and said “You’re right, Malcolm. So 
happy it hurts.” 


XLVI 


You couiD FALK to Mom, watch Mom, go to her for help oi for ad- 
vice. But you could never know what she was thinking. 

Her husband was tlie least of lier worries. The Professor was 
happy anywhere and under all conditions. It times were gf)od, he 
splurged; if times were bad, he accepted the buffeting witli equal 
good nature. He was the unquenchable optimist, tih» peison foi 
whom the future was alwa<ys brighter than the present, the paunchy, 
pudgy little man w»ho had r*e^ci really grown up. No, Biutus would 
never worry her, as long as h<*'kepi his robust health. But Althea . . . 

Mom had known that A)thca and Malcolm had been in love 
with each other in the early days on tfie Comstoclw and she had 
known the day— almosf the hour— w^hen Althea began her campaign 
to marry Logan BeilcelPy She knew that AltHea Vas utterly differ- 
ent from either of her parents, that she was cold and hraid and cal- 
ralating. and that her appeal ance ot whrmth and generosity was a 
veneer. Oddly enough, Mom dm not condemn Althea for feeling 
and acting as she did. She found her daughter's actions less than 
admirable, entirely sensible. 

Twe weeks l^ad elapsed since Logkn completed the sale of his 
home and moved back into the mansion with Althea. He was proud 
o| liis little wife and of the way she was takiiig* Aeir misfortune. 



She didn't complain, di4n*t nag, didift quaireL $he was a 
was Althea, and at s^eer common smse to accept with outwsml^ 
passiveness the new 'turn of events. But Mom knew what was gt>^ 
ing on tNshind the laughing eyes of her daughter; she knew that 
Althea's ambition had intensified and not lessened* that she had 
mentally relinquished only temporarily all the things she had so 
recently possessed. 

Things had been shuilied around considerably since the troupe 
had unloaded their wagons in front of the O'Mara mansion. There 
had been more shuffling necessary recently when Logan and Althea 
announced that tliey wanted to move in. 

Heinrich and Heide Kramer were still working at the Inter- 
na tional Hotel, and they had prevailed on the management to pro- 
vide each of them with a small room Now Logan and Althea oc- 
cupied the front corner room across tlie hall fiom Mom an,! iht 
Piofessor, the room next to Malcolm Douglas. Mom would have 
changed that arrangement if it had been possible to do so. She was 
an intensely practical person, and she knew that, although the 
house was stanchly constructed, the walls were not soundproof, 
tind she felt that it might h^ve been more desirable to have had Mal- 
colm farther removed from the bediooin of thej^irl he still loved 
and tlic husband to whom she was still marriecL 

Ihen, too, there was the little mattei of Debotah Cortland, who 
occupied the big room in one? of the rear comers of the mansion, 
the r(x>m which originally had ^cen shared by Althea and Barbara 
Hamilton. 

Mom was^genuinely fond of the shin, dark, pretty girl who had 
come alon^ from New Yosk to piove rlvt any convention may be 
defied provided one’s defiance "is calip ind courageous and matter* 
of-fact rather than blatant, lhat fras in love with Mal- 

colm was so apparent to Mom that it didn't even wan ant debate: 
v^’hat she coyldn't quite evaluate, hoWver was the way Malcolm 
felt toward Miss Cortland. 

There were tinfes^ many, i&any times, ^her# Mom was ready to 
swear that ^alcolm was in love with P e, girl, more deeply in love 
than fie had ever been with Althea, yet it was during the moments 
when that belief was strongest tlijt Monl was most worried. If Deb- 
orah were in love with Malcolm and if he loved her, what was hold- 
ing them apart? Not D^eborah, surely. The a'»swer was Maholm, and 
the reason for that answer watt> of deep concern to Mom ^ 

Mom looked down at the efhbroidery she was doing. Mighty com- 
plicated pattern, thought, but not neaily so complicated as the 
pattern of Ufe in flie O'Mara house. 
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lliere iJiaiigs ^bout X>ogaii Berkeley which Malcolm tievei 
iutci imcleniEcK^ at^ whidi he despaired of unde^tanding. mani- 
leftteiiceis of diaracter which fitted no pxeconteived ideas, no fot- 
mal rales conduct 

]jogan took adversity with a smile because he saw no reason why 
he shouldn’t smile. He could no longer afford the things heM re- 
cently been able 'to afford* but that didn’t seem to affect him. Mal- 
iolm knew that his one vulnerable spot might have been Althea: 
but Althea was accepting their misfortune smilingly* and there 
seemed to be no reason for Logan to m jpe 

And then there came the night in the middle of the summer of 
1871 when Logan entered the house fairly bursting with enthusi- 
asm. He walked in just before the dinner hour when they were 
all waiting in the parlor for the summons to the dining room. 

« JLcjfgan counted heads* and yelled for Mom She came in from the 
kitchen* wiping her hands on her apron. Logan leaped across the 
room and hugged her. 

"News!” he exulted. “Great news!” 

Malcolm's lips compressed into a thin straight line. For a mo- 
ment he thought that by one of those miracles which made the 
Comstock what it was* a new bonanza had been hit in the Rattle- 
snake. But it wash t that at all. 

Logan struck a pase* and made an elaborate bow. ‘'Today I landed 
it**' he announced gleefully. “You may all bow down before the new 
assistant foreman of the Chollar Potosi.” 

No one, save possibly Malcolm* Knew just what that meant* but 
Logan's pride was infectious and the boarders all 'b^^oke out into 
a datter of congratulations. Even Gregory Diake* who^was chron- 
ically dour and silent* said* /‘The as:;istant foreman* eh?" 

Logan shrugged apologetic^ lly. “I'wouldn’t say the assistant foie- 
lyian*" he corrected. “I'm one of the assisti.nt>. A very minor one. 
Isaac Requa* the superintendent* rold me lie believed I would prove 
equal to the wofk." " ^ 

Something* reflected l^Ialcolm* wd$ wrong soiHeWherc. Why should 
Logan Berkeley be elated^ over a |ob as an assistant foreman, a sort 
ef exalted laborer? The salary would lie small* the prestige* slight* 
the chances for advancement slim. Malcolm felt that he should be 
contemptuous of Logan’s elation over his meager job* that he should 
tegard it as a breakdown of the man’s standards. But somehow it 
didn't work iliat way 

He looked ae Deborah Cortland. Her eyes shining with geii- 
Mltte enthusiasm. Malcolm couldn't undersfand that, cither. 

« 1 rhen he glanced at Althea, studied her. 
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She was praising JUngah extriivagaiuly; Mk wa« e«thttsia«tic 9xA 
radiant; she was trvei^tung he could ^ve desired his wi{e to 
But once she looked dirmly at Malcofm^ and he saw that her i^yei 
did not reflect the enthusiasm of her smile or her speech* He sau 
a puzzled light in eyes, as though she, too, wondered what matt* 
ner of milestone this might be. 

It was then that Malcolm knew— with a deep sense of satisfaction 
—that her enthusiasm was hot genuine, that she accepted the prea 
ent but was wondering about the future. 

Malcolm felt better. He*d have felt periect if he could have be 
lieved that Logan were less than sincere, or if he could even have 
understood Logan. But that was something he’d never been able tc 
do. It was poor satisfaction, he thought, to see a man defeated if the 
man did not know he had been defeated. ^ 

The Chinese cook came in to announce that dinner was ^ead^. 
Chattering, laughing, joking, as though at a party, they trooped 
into the dining room. 

There was no mistaking that the guest of honor was Mr. Logan 
Berkeley, onetime landowner, onetime mineowner, but now ele* 
* ated to the post of an assistant foreman at the Chollar-Potosi. 


XLVII 


It camf suddenly and without warning, as all great drama usually^ 
( omes. ’ * 

The brief, parched summer was re*|redting^before the first windy^ 
onslaughts of a chilly fall which j revrged another of the rugged^ 
winters. A man ruslied*into the office ol rhe Eriterprfse and talked 
excitedly to /ge Goodmaif. joe called Dan De Qijille. A few min- 
utes later Dan, his expression ipore s<nnber ^moie sad than usual* 
walked over fb the desk where Malcolm IWiglfts was working. 

Froubln*' he saSd in his mild, apolof, t « manner. 

“What sort of trouble?" Malcolm’s mind leaped to the only soA 
of trouble that really rated atteniion in Virginia C.ity. “Mine disas- 
ter?’’ 

“No,** answered Daiv “Murder," 

Malcolm waited. Though Virginia City wasn’t [>articulaily law* 
abiding, murder was infrequent; nevertheless, human life was cheap, 
and it was not lik^ DaniDe Quille to be concerned about it-unlei. 
of counti it involved someone of importance. 

G* I 
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-Whor asked Malcolm- 

**Sonieone you know. Gregory Drake." « 

^*Cood GodI" Malcolm's ^brain workea fait. "He didn't kill 
Manny Hirscn?" 

. ’‘Tlie other way around. Drake caught his wife in bed with Hirsch. 
Ihfanny killed him." 

Wrong. All wrong. Erring wife, outraged husband, other man. 
The pattern was that the husband should have killed the other man, 
and the wife, too, if he ielt so inclined. 

"I’m going down there," said Dan. ‘‘Figured you might want to 
come along." 

They left the office and turned down the hill toward the cheap 
hotel in the lower town where Manny had been living since he'd 
left the mansion. Dan said, “You knew there was an affair, didn’t 
yoHj. lyCalcolm?** 

"I didn’t know, 1 guessed, of course. Manny and Marcella were 
deeply in love. They’ve wanted to get mai ried for a long time. Greg- 
ory Drake was a son of a bitch. He refused to give Marcella her free- 
dom. Not that he wouldn't like to be free, but he's mean. Used to 
beat her. I had the room riglit across the hall fiom them: 1 could 
hear," 

Dan said, "JustUhe same, Malcolm, Marcella was his wife, and 
it she’s been having an affair with Manny . . 

) Malcolm made an impatient gesture. “I know. I know. In tlfcory 
there can never be justification lor anything like that. A woman 
must sleep with her husband even thougli she hates liirh, even 
though he beats her. She must stay away from the man she loves 
because the husband aibitrarily refuses tp set her free. Stamn it! I 
don’t see it that way. It may be law, but it isn't justice." 

De Quille looked down ab Mldcolm and smiled. "You’d have made 
a good lawyer, Malcolm. Why don't you handle Manny’s case for 
him?" 

"I’ve never pas£.id a bar examination." 

"Things are pretty ififormal around here. lf,ydp stated that you 
were doing it as a friend^ whhotit any fee, I dou't believe anyone 
would object. As a matter of fact, we don't really have murder trials. 
Homicide cases seldom get ony farther than the coroner’s jury." 

They turned in at the dingy hotel. The proprietor and his wife, 
a couple of miners, and a tall man whose immaculate raiment pro- 
claimed him tb be a professional gambler were in the miniature 
lobby, ^rhey wefe interested but not excited. Upstairs^ at the rear 
of the second floor, they found a couple of policemen and a doctor. 
They identified themselves and walked into the rbom.c. 



li was a bant!iu wain, diabby room, y<*t hontiehow Uiey got iht 
impression of neatness, fs though’^ Maiyriy Hirsch had tried to ooti 
vert It into a home. ^Except that now it didn’t look hoipelike. 

Manny was slumped in a diair near the window when Dan and 
Malcolm walked in. He looked up, recognired them, and hope 
showed briefly m his eyes. Then the look of horror, of disbelief, re 
tinned. As Malcolm watched, Manny closed his as a man will 
do when he’s in gteat pant, then passed hand across his fore- 
head. He looked small and shriveled and ridiculously harmless. 

Marcella was seated in an*old wicker locking chair near the other 
\\indow. She was bent over so that her face was in tlie palms of her 
hands, and she was crying softly and dreadfully. Her griW wasn’t 
ostentatious, but it leached out and clutched you so that you knew 
It was genuine, and if you knew the story behind tins tragedy you 
couldn’t help feeling that her grief was bound to her fear for Maryiy 
Hirsch rather than for what was sprawled on the floor neir the 
washstand. 

The doctor was examining the body of Gicgory Drake while the 
policemen looked on with mild interest. Drake was still wearing his 
heavy coat over his regular cloches, his hat w^as on the floor, his legs 
were stretched out stiffly and what had once been a white shirt was 
stained deep crimson 

The three officials recognized Dan De Quille, and Dan introduced 
Malcolm. Malcolm acknowletiged the introductions and walked 
across to Manny. He dtopped hisTiancf on the puny shoulder of the 
man who had once been his rrfonimate He said, "Steady, Manny. 
Don’t go to pitces," The eyes of the little man were raised grates 
fully, ancLhe seemed to gather some strength from Malcolm. Mah 
colm deliberately made his questions ensp and businesslike. 

"I’m going to look out for you, M^nrsy. I’ve got to know two or 
three things. Did you jx^tually kill hinP" 

"Yes." 

"With whUr 

"A knife. One pf ^he knivea VOu used t* ihrcjw. Remember when 
the show broke uj^you gave some of then/to us as souvenirs? Well, 
I kept miffe on the table yonder. . . 

"Go ahead," prompted Malcolm. 

"Gregory knocked on the dooi, I thought it might be someone 
with a message tor me. I opened the door an inch or two, and he 
shoved in. He closed tAe door behind him. He had a^istol." 

Malcolm looked across the room. One of the policemen wA hold* 
ing a pistol, so that jpait of Manny’s story fitted. 

'"Gregory ^as ^ery dramatic. . . Manny was fighting hard«(iif> 
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keep himself under emuroL seid he urat gding h» hill us botli. 
And you know. Malc»lm--it was o^ the feelingl got: that Gregory 
didn't rare whether or not h^ killed me. but that he was g^d ol the 
chance to kill Marcelbu" 

, "Did he accuse her of infidelity?" 
t Manny's face flushed. "He didn't have to accuse her. We were in 
bed together." 

"It wasn't the first time, was it?" 

"It’s been going on lot a year. We MCie like married people. We 
wanted to be married. You know that’s 'the truth." 

"Of course 1 know. Now then: Gregory threatened her?" 

"He was making a big scene of it, Malcolm, h‘ke a cheap ctnnedian 
trying to play Hamlet. If he’d just shot, 1 wouldn’t have been able 
to do anything, but he was dragging things out— torturing her. He 
aiid he was going to kill her first. He raised the pistol. He wasn’t 
paying any attention to me. 1 grabbed the kniie. He fired. He—" 

“Just a minute. Did he hre before you grappled with him?" 

"I think so. I’m not sure. 1 wasn’t thinking clearly right then. 1 
wasn’t afraid, either. I stabbed him. He started to sag and the blood 
gushed out of his throat. . . .’’ 

From across th^ room came the voice of the doctor explaining 
' things to Dan De Quille: "Got him right through the jugular vein," 
he was saying. 

"He fell down," finished Mannv Hirsch simply. "’There waS lots 
of blood. Two men rushed into the room. They told me, he was 
dead." 

Malcolm went to Marcella. He took her hands in his. 'They were 
icy. He said quietly, “Look at me, Marcella." ' 

She looked up. She wasn’t |obbing now, but the tears were still 
running down her checks. ^ 

"Things are going to be all right, Marcella. One way or another 
TU see that they are. Manny did the correct thing. I( was the only 
■ diing he could dd. He did it because he loves you. If you love him, 
you’ve got to steady yourself. He’ll need your kelp.” ’ 

She nodded and said she’d' try. Malcolm went back tet the police- 
idken and the doctor and told them what he’d learned. They nodded 
and one of the policemen Skid: "That's what he told us. I guess it’s 
all rig^t. The pistol had been fired." 

"Then what Hirsch did was self-defense.” 

"Wj^a-al, I wouldn’t exactly say that, Douglas. After all, this 
woman was the Wife of Gregory Drake’ Seems like if die was sleepin’ 
with another man, he had a right to kill tier. Apd him, too, if he 
wUlted to.” 



Malcolm tixpUitiffA brtrfly about the litoatliM a^Ktdi had ted to 
the trapdy. The poUcemn dmigged. !*I am*t aayiit' it ain't $Ot mbr 
ter. Point hf can yoii make a jury see ii the my you doj This 
nodding at what had been Gregory Drake^ "was maybe all the kin^ 
of bastard you say. But you got to make other £otks believe it; other* 
wise they only remember it was a husband which his wife was pu^ 
tin* horns on him/' 

The doctor said he'd tak!e Drake’s body^to the ramshackle buiUt 
ing which did duty as coroner’s office and morgue. He said he'd per- 
fonn an autopsy, and there was a gleam in his eye that indicated 
he'd have fun doing it. 

They took Manny Hirsch to the jail, and Dan De Quille went 
with them. He talked to the jailer and said Manny was a friend ot 
his and also a friend of the newspaper's. The jailer was impressed* 
He promised that Manny would be kept b> himself, that he wqiild 
be given adequate protection if it was needed, and that if anyone 
wanted to send food or whisky in for the prisoner it would be all 
right with him. 

Malcolm accompanied Marcella to the mansion. It was a long, dif* 
ficult walk, and it was b\\ uphill, up all the way from the nether* 
most depths of grief. He took her straight to her room and then 
railed Mom. Briefly, he told her what had happ^ed Mom's exflres* 
sion did not change, but her clear blue eyes were warm with sym- 
pathy. She patted Malcolm orf the shoulder, and entered Marcella's 
room. * ^ 

Malcolm breathed 9 deep sigh of relief He knew that Marcella 
would be all ri|;ht now. Everything was always right when Moth took^ 
hold. 


ZLVIII 


Dan De Quille the stor; for the Fmerphse. It was somediii^ 

less than sensational, and, while it did iif>t evade the facts, it m»p>> 
aged to soften the effiecL 7 He story appeared on page 3: 

MAN KILLED IN FIGHT 

Faial Termination of Battle 
* IN Lower Town 

As the result of a fight between Gregory Drake and Emmanuel (Mann}) 
Hirsch, both Ibnnerly members of Prof. Brutus Canpichaei’s Great AnflH^ 
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inaw'd Show, knoi^it ta aU and sundry in Virginia City and Gold Hill, 
Iirake*s iMidy is lying in the morme, having been stabbed in the throat. 

The fight stmed when Ehrak^attempted to shoot Hirsdt. 

Hindi is ndW in jail, awaiting the aaion of the coroner's jury. 

Mn. Marcella Drake, wife of the deceased, was a witness. 

# 

Malcolm Douglas was busy. Fint he had a conference with Dan 
f>c Quille and Joe Goodman. They sketched the job he had to do 
if Manny Hirsch was to obtain his freedom. 

*Tou've got to bring all the witnesses you can find, Malcolm— 
character witnesses. You've got to make" tliem testify over and over 
agkin about what a brute Gregory Drake was. You've got to make 
each man feel that he personally would like to have killed such a 
man. You've got to make them forget that Drake was a husband 
avenging a wrong." 

* M^colm said: "But how can I do all that at an inquest? The law 
says—" 

"Foiget the law," advised Goodman. "Give 'em a show. That's 
what they like in Virginia City: a good show. 'The coroner will let 
you put up fifty witnesses if you want. It doe^^n't matter what the 
book says; you keep them interested and they'll thank you for it.' 
After a while, the men on the juiy will forget about Gregory Drake 
being a wronged husband: they'll only remember that he was a 
brute. They might even present Hirsch with a testimonial for doing 
a civic service." 

* Malcolm was not entirely convinced. He said he knew tl^at the 
taw— particularly criminal law~was loosely , interpreted and casu- 
ally applied in Virginia City, but ‘^arcely to that extent. 

De Quille laughed. "Yoy haven't been, around long enough, Mal- 
colm. Now I’m not saying that murder isn't a pretty serious thing, 
especially when it's fatal, kut ^that's elsewhere. Here, if a man dies, 
why, he's dead— and if he wasn’t important *wl\en he was alive, he's 
less important when he's dead. All they ask now is some entertain- 
ment. ^ 

‘^Maybe you wonit believe this, but it's Gplp^ truth. The year 
before you got here— maype two ye^rs before— we Jhad a sort of homi- 
cide epidemic. Got so you couldn't ge^ a coroner's jury together. 
But we had a smart coroner. He jkinew what the public wanted. So 
for one inquest he selected for his jury all the one-legged men in 
tovm. Another time, he had for his six jurymen only fellers with 
one eye. AnotMer time, in order to qualify, each juryman had to show 
up with a cananry bird in a cage That was awful funny trial, 
with them birds trying to outsing each other, pf course, the funni- 
awwas when he corralled a stuttering jury, and then egg^ them on 
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to do a lot of qtiffdooing. That went on a <£ttpk of days. Second 
day they had to move the inquest from the morgue to the oosicrt 
house." ' [ 

“What about the defendant in each of those cases?’* 

“Them? Why, what would you think? The jury didn’t hardly pay 
tliem any heed at all. They had their fun, enjoyed their show, and 
brought in verdicts of Not Guilty.** 

*‘This case is more seridus, though. Dap.” 

‘'Sure. Folks here like to laugh and they like to cry. One’s as good 
as the other, really. So you “make *em cry.*’ 

Malcolm took time off from the newspaper to prepare his case. 
He aLSsembled his witnesses in the mansion the night before the in- 
quest, and outlined his case. Believing in the majesty of the law, 
innately respecting it, he could not quite bring himself to believe 
that so serious a case could or would be decided on its entettainnsclit 
value alone. But De Quille and Goodman had assured him that such 
was the truth; Brian Boru 0*Mara was twice as suie. 

And eventually, in a room which was packed to the doors, Em- 
manuel Hirsch, onetime banjo player and blackface comedian, faced 
the coroner and six good, men and true who made no secret of the 
fact that they were enjoying the [)romjnence which was briefly theirs. 

Malcolm was allowccl a liee liand After the S*tate had established 
the identity of the deceased and the fact that he was comple^y 
dead, the show was turned ov^r tp Malcolm. He was nervous at first, 
hut his nervousness vanished a^s the incjucst proceeded. No matted 
how others regarded ij, the inquest was deadly serious to him: he re- 
fused to take a iavoiable verdict toi granted. 

One one he broughjt in his wiine,sses. He began with Brian 
Boru O’Mara, who was knowrrand lik#d throughout Virginia City; 
he put the Professor on the stanu, and Was a*ina7ed that the coroticr 
permitted the latter*iit^t to tell a couple of jokes and then to launch 
into a diatribe against the character *of Gregory Drake 

Mom took*the stand, then Logan theff Althea. Hciniicli 

and Heide Kiaaricii testified* with restiayit jmd dignity. Barbara 
Hamiltojg^was introduced as a forme; : ^nber of the troupe, a for- 
mer boarder in the mansion, and as a widow of the Yellow JadSet 
fire, which was a subtle way of^aying^to the jur^'men, “This girl 
who is now testifying is one of you.” 

By adroit questioryng, by leading his iinesses^ by taking ad* 
vantage of all the leniency. allowed him, Malcolm pounc}jpd and 
pounded on a singlecheme: that Gregory Drake, by inexcusable htvh 
tality, had forfeitjeckhis* status as a husband. 

He handled the case so that Gregory Drake was on tnalTIboi 
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Manny Hicsdu He tbe jurymen and ihe audience lee Drake as 
4 cruel^ urtfe-beating, evil peraon whose dieath automatically made 
the world a betw place. HeVnade speedies'to the jury between the 
hnumetey of witnesses, and he did everything which he had been 
'Canght could not be done in proper procedure. 

It was a great show, although not at all according to what the 
iNKdu stated a coroner’s inquest should be. By all the rules, the 
province erf the coioner’i jury was to determine by direct evidence 
whether the deceased had met death by violence in such manner as 
m warrant the trial of a specific person before a court of unlimited 
jurisdiction. 

llie case was nearing its end. Malcolm had used up all his ammu- 
nition: he had pounded the jurymen with emotion after emotion; 
and Im was just about to launch into what, for want of a better de- 
scription. might have been called a closing speech, when juryman 
Number Two, a hulking miner with a large, droopy moustache, re- 
quested permission to ask Manny Hirsch a couple of questions. 

It had been no part of Malcolm’s plan to permit either Manny or 
Marcella to testify, but since the inquest had been a free-and-easy 
affair, and since the coroner had allowed him an absurd degree of 
latitude, he could not refuse. 

Hte escorted Manny to the witness box and on the way whispered 
advice: 

^Answer his questions as simply and honestly as possible. And 
■em’t worry." 

“Your name is Manny Hirsch?” asked the Juror. 

"Yes." 

*'You used to be in the ,same theatrical company with'>-this man 
Drake?” 

"Yes." 

“You and he had a fight in 'your room at the hotel?" 

“Yes.” 

"He pulled a pl,tol and tried to shoot you?" 

“Yes.” 

“Was that before or af^r fou reached for the knife?” 

•“Before.” 

“Why did you grab the kaife?” 

"To save the life of Marcella Drake and also my,own." 

"Who is Marcella Drake?” 

**Sh6j»at Gr^iy Drake’s wife.” 

"Where was shk at the time?" 

"In mj^ieom.” 

’^Hffrfng what?" 
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"We were— that " Matmy’s face turned ml, and he lid|j;eted 

uncomforubly. 

"You and ate had heeh to bed together, hadn't ycwi?”' 

"Yes" ' 

“It wasn’t the first time, was it?" 

"No." 

“You know she was married?” 

"Yes." 

“You knew that this man was her husbantl?” 

“Yes." 

“That's all," said the burly juryman “Thank you." 

Thfe jury retired. Precisely eight minutes later they returned with 
their verdict. It was informally worded, but terribly conclusive. It 
was, . . that deceased was murdered by the said Emmanuel Hirsch, 
and we recommend that he be tried for said muider.” 


ZLIZ 


Math£W D. Clayton leaned back m his chair and smiled across the 
cluttered desktop at Malcolm . 

been expecting you toi a*couple of days/' he said. 

"Why?** ^ • 

"Because 1 Iftrard alioiit the show you put on at the inquest, aad 
about the verdict. 1 knew you wouldn't let the matter drop tlie£e« 
Eventualfy you*d have to tonsqU me." * 

Malcolm said: "The verdict wr a gio^s injustice. You know thlBit 
as well as I do/' • # 

"Of course. But tHat ha$ nothing tc^do with it. You did excellent 
work, but yftlir thinking was wrong. You were beaten before you 
started." 

“Why?" 

"B^cadSe, my dear Malcolm—" Clayton's voice was high and th)^ 
and sardonic— "your knowledge of masculine psychology is limited^ 
your viewpoint too restricted. You neglected to take into considera* 
lion an elementary fact: a highly Imporf^nt rule had been vio* 
lated." * . • 

Malcolm said, "1 don't quite follow you, Mathew. WhatMo you 
mean by ‘a highly igipdk^tant rule'?” 

"A rule td^conauct: a social rule. What you forgo|, Malwlmnivas 
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this: Every man on tibat jury is either iifuarried or has been marriec) 
or expects some day to jnarried. One^ of the great privileges of 
matrimony, from the mzsai^ne stahdpotnf, is that of taking the law 
into his own hands if his marital domain is invaded* 

*nrbat privilege has a corollary: A husband must not only be pro- 
tected from the law if he kills the violator of his home; he must 
' also be protected from that violator. The amorous gentleman who 
acts as a snake in the grass and despoih a wife forfeits his constitu- 
tional rights as far as that husband is concerned. He may have his 
fun, if he's careful, but he may not injure the husband even though 
the husband is a bastard and is attempting to kill him. 

"Now I’m not asserting, my young, unsophisticated friend, that 
your hostile juryman hguied all that out. He probably wasn't ca- 
pable of figuring anything. What you were up against was his in- 
He needed to establish one fact, arid one fact only: that a 
husband— any husband— had been killed by his wife’s lover. It was 
as simple as two plus two. The answ'ci had to be four; the verdict had 
to be 'Guilty.' He himself, and all other men, had to be protected 
against home-betrayers who might also be adept with lethal weapons. 

"It so happened that only one of your six men bothered to make 
that point, but the minute he did you had lost the case. The 'Guilty' 
verdict was a certainty.” 

Malcolm slumped, mentally as well as physically. He said, "'^‘hen 
a jury of twelve men in a superior court will think the same way.” 

"Unquestionably.” 

"And they’ll hang Manny HirschV” 

"1 didn’t say that.” 

"But you said— Damn it! Mathew, quit talking in riddles. In one 
breath you tell me that Manny is doomed, and in the next you hold 
out hope. Which do yv>u nreim?” 

"I mean,” said Mathew D.* Clayton easily, -"that it all depends on 
how far you are willing to go:” 

Malcolm He waited while Clayton selected a cigar, dain 

tily clipped oil the ^nd, meticulously lighted iCahd blew a thin, fia 
grant cloud of smoke lo^^rd the»ceiiing. 
c "I can get him off,” he said. 

"How?” 

"Bribery,” came the quiet answer. "Corruption, You still have 
the mighty weapon of venality on your side^ Malcolm, if you care 
to vse it." * 

Mal^lm said^tensely; "I’m not going to fence with you, Mathew. 
Vou*re cleverer with words than I amt. Why^ not explain what 
yow^meap so cl|at I can understand.” 
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•‘Very well. Men have principles^ hut ibc ,typc irf men who may 
possibly be involved in^anny next, and trial do 

have principles which ard unassailable. they can be bought: 

or, putting it more clearly, the man vrhh has c^rge of selecting the 
jury may be bought. For a lesser sum, the individual jurors he will 
select may also be bought. To make the result quite definite, the 
judge might well prove to be not above a touch of corruption. 1 sup* 
pase we have an honest judge or two around here, but if so l‘m not 
acquainted with them. With $5,000 I can jilst about guarantee you 
the acquittal of your friend. It all depends on whether Manny's life 
means that much to you.'* 

"It isn't a question of that, Mathew. It's the amount. I haven’t any 
such money. Furthermore, how soon would you have to have it?” 

“It is not for me, Malcolm. My services will be absolutely free, 
which in itself is a departure. At any rate, let us say any time vrithiq 
che next two or three weeks. If you wish. I'll keep an eye on ilifin^, 
and make sure that they do not rush him into trial.*' 

Malcolm was silent for a moment. Then he smashed his fist on the 
desk top. “It’s a God-dammed outrage,” he burst out. “Oh! not 
•vou . . . but the fact that what you are telling me is probably the 
truth. It's a travesty on juAice, an offense to decency.” 

Bribery. Corruption. Lying. Cheating. The end would justify the 
means. That, it appeared, was the law of the Comstock; that was the 
realistic approach to life— a direct approach unimpeded by elegant 
slogans and high-sounding phrases. 

“The man who succeeds,** Clayton was saying softly, “is neve^r 
wrong. If he falls with*honor, his failure is lemembered long aftef* 
his honor has been forgotten.” 

Malcolifi went to the door and spoly? frttrn there. *Tm really grat&* 
ful to you, Mathew. I'm going to d<^'‘ 1 taij to raise that money.” 

“For Manny Hirsch?” 

“For myself.” Malcblm's smile had become thin and mirthless, like 
a small imitation of Mathew Clayton's smile. “11 yom theory is right, 
if it works out, Msutny Hirsclj’s .freedom * ilh^ e {peasant but inci- 
dental. What *ril%eif out of it vill be m\ own treedom to go after 
what L w*At and trf get it by whatever me^s are effective.” 

He closed the door and descended the dark, narrow stairway to 
C Street. He mingled with the tfowd which jammed the narrow, 
wooden sidewalks. 

For the first time in three years he felt that he belonged. 
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; kfALCOLM's FIRST PROBLLM wRi to raisc the iiioncy* He thought of a 
dozen schemes, and discarded all of them. Eventually, he reached 
the conclusion which he had sensed was inevitable. He went to the 
Hale 8 c Norcross office and waited until John Mackay came up from 
' the lower workings. 

It was a musty, crowded little place in a musty, crowded little 
frame building. There was a mill nearby, thundering incessantly, 
and the throbbing of the hoists and the plaintive blasts of the 
V|tittles cut through the flimsy walls. 

Malcolm said, “rm here to ask a favor, John.” 

Mackay nodded as though to say that he had only to name it. 
‘'When I first thought of coming here,” Malcolm went on,*"I fig 
urdd I*d start off with a speech about not letting you be influenced 
by the episode which introduced us to each other. I changed my* 
mind. You would know my words were empty, and Fd know that 
you knew it. I woifidn’t be here at all if that diing hadn’t happened 
l*m taking advantage of it. It gives me no right to ask a favor, but 
it does give me the opportunity.” • 

Mackay’s lips expanded into the faintest semblance of a smilerUe 
said, "I appreciate honesty, MalcolAi.” 

"1 need $5,000. In cash. I have no secuiity to offeK I know about 
die assessments which already hav^ bee^ levied on shaiejiolders ol 
Consolidated Virginia stock; the amount you have advanced to covei 
my assessments are more iJlaA the value of my shares. Ill sign the 
^ stock over to you personally«ii you wish—” » 

‘‘I prefer to have you keep your shares.!* 

"Thanks. Abot^jit this other money: If you lend it* to me, it will 
eventually be repai<|. When, I don’t know. It ui^igb^ years.” 

"It's important that have ^t?’** , 

* "Very.” He hesitated aVioment, then Jeaned forward. "1 m asking 
you to treat this confident!, ally, Jcjhn. If my purpose were generally 
known, it would defeat itself.” He told, simply and graphically, the 
atory of Manny Hirsch, of the adverse findiM of the coroner's jury, 
of the necessity for a regular tnal, and of his plan to influence the 
due pAtmes of Jaw by bribery. / ^ 

jAn Mackay listened calmly. His expressien Mias insctutable, show - 
tni^aeither approval nor disapproval. After a silence of several mo 
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menu he said, in his dmracieruiie slow, amefol way, *'This man 
Hirsch is a great friei^d oj»yours?’^ t 

“A friend, yes. Nothing more chan 1 happen to knpw the btcu 
m this can^ } can take a highly moral attitude, and by doing so let 
Manny be convicted and hanged. Or I can play corruptly with a cor- 
rupt system and obtain for him the freedom he*s entitled to. You 
probably disapprove.** 

Mackay shook his head. neither approve nor disapprove/’ he 
said slowly. ^’Handled right, this plan of yours can work. I’ve never 
seen it applied to a c-c>criihinal c-c-case before, but there’s been 
M-too much cl it in our civil cases.” He held Malcolm’s eyes and 
hulled his next question hard. ”Do you feel that you are comjTetent 
to negotiate this thing?” 

”No/* 

”You have expert assistance?” 

-Yes.” 

Mackay smiled again ”Mathew Clayton is shrewd/* he said. 

Malcolm stiffened. ”What made you think it would be Clayio|i?” 

”I know you know him He’d be your logical choice.” His voice was 
*gentle. ”I don’t like ClayioQ*s morals, but 1 respect his ability. >He's a 
more able man than Sharon. He'd never have been tucked on the 
Oown Point deal as Sharon was tricked, because Mathew Clayton 
wouldn’t even trust his friends, which was the mistake Sharon made. 
Ves, if Clayton says he can ac-at>a^complish this for you, he can/* 

-And?” 

” 1 'U be glad to let you have the $5,000. I may not admire your 
methods, but 1 do applaud your motives. Friendship is a rare thing 
these days»and in this city.’^ , 

They went together 10 the Barrk of Calitoinia, where Mackay with- 
drew $5,000 in gold. It was given to him in a little canvas sack, and 
he did not turn it o\or to Malcolii. until they were back in the Hde 
Xc Norcross ogjjce. • • 

” 1*11 sign a note/’ ^aid Malcolm. 

”No need. Youivhote would Ijf* no better than«your word.” 

Malcoljp got up»to go, and Ma^^kay* i« 4 lowecl him to the dooi. 
•'Now that the ice has b^n troken/’ he t d, ”why shouldn't we havl 
d-d-dinner together occasionally?**# • 

•’Haven’t I imposed on you enough?” 

"No.” Mackay shook^ head. ’’I’m a rather lonely man.” 

Tliey looked at each other ^vith new understanding and i^w re 
spect. Malcolm said, ’S hope I'll be able to repay all this out erf Con 
solidated Vimnis^ profits. And 1 will have dinner with you-nan] 
time you say. 
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He ivent immediately to the oSbe of MadMEmr Clayton. Clayton s 
eyes twinkled as he saw the canvas bag in Malcolm's hand. 

'"You hyve unexpected powers of persuasion^ my boy/' he said. 
^How did you inflifcnce J^n Mackay to give you the money?'* 
"What made you think of Mackay?*' 

"It wasn't clairvoyance, Malcolm. I saw you leaving the bank to 
gecher. Mackay' was carrying a canvas sack which looked exactly the 
size and weight as the one you have tlnne. Simple* isn't itr 
"I'm not sure. How is it you'ie always at the right place at the 
right time?" 

"You might say that’s one of the important things about becoming 
a success on the Comstock. I'hat, j>ius an absence of scruples, and a 
profound instinct for sell-piotection.** 

Malcolm placed the bag ol gold on the desk and watched Clay f on 
it away in his elaborate iion sale. “It won't be there long/’ lit 
promised. "1 believe I can assure you that your friend will have beet) 
tried and acquitted within two weeks." 

Ten days later Mathew Clayton informed Malcolm that the tri.il 
date svas set. He said: "Barring something unforeseen, Malcolm ‘ 
you’ve nothing to worry about. You will find a friendly judge and 
jury; you will observe that the prosecution will be loud but ineffet 
tual/’ 

* "Shall I continue to represent hirr?" ^ 

"Of course. Do what you did oetore, which was to put Gregoiv 
Drake on trial. But don’t drag it out too far/' 

The big room in the Storey County Court House on B Stieet was 
not too crowded on the day of tlK trial. The judge was amiable, the 
prosecuting attorney hostile, save .for a significant wink he gave 
Malcolm when he was suigt that it would not be noticed. 

It was a repetition of the inquest except that it was conducted with 
greater dignity. The State set up its case adequately but not powei- 
fully. Unless yon^.were observant, you would never hafVe noticed th;it 
not loo much stress was laid on the theme di sanctity of the 
home, neither then noi« later, when the prosecuting attorney was 
l^umming up. ^ 

Malcolm’s parade of witpesses stressed the things he wished to haxc 
stressed. Before they had conipleied their testimony, Gregory Drake* 
once more had been presented as a most undesiralale fellow indeed, 
inhere were no questions from the jurymen^ they were moie bored 
than Interested, ^ 

The judge's charge was biief, pointed, and biased. He gave the 
iitliy^imtrucUons about the legal aspects and reminded the twelve 
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good men and true that they were not to be fnAneoced by the thing 
popularly referred to as the unwritten la|«r. He said there was no un« 
written law. He directed \hat this case ht considered on its mefUsi 
and reminded them that a man has th^ right to protect^ his life by 
whatever means are available. He virtually instructed them to bring 
in a verdict of Not Guilty. 

And that was precisely what they did. The jury Was duly polled^ 
and each ihan stated that he* had arrived at his verdict of acquittal 
of his own free will. No mention was made cff any gold payments. It 
was all quite proper and legal in form; the trial record was unassail- 
able. Mr. Emmanuel Hirsch, who in simple justice should never 
have bhen in danger, had been saved from the gallows by the prompt 
and expert distribution of money. 

Manny, who had not known that the scales of justice had been 
weighted in his favor with gold, was crying when Malcolm rea^hgd 
him. Matcella was crying, too. They announced that they ini ended 
to marry soon, and to leave Virginia City. It didn’t matter wheie they 
went as long as it was somewhere else. 

Everyone show'cred Malcolm with congratulations. Logan a*hd 
Althea, who had been impressive witnesses, were there. Logan shook 
Malcolm's hand and declared that he had been wonderful. Mal- 
colm escaped from him as quicklv as possible aiW was confronted, 
|ust oucside the building, by Deboiah Cortland. He started down the 
hill and she fell into step beside him. 

*‘You won’t tell me how you did*it, will you, Malcolm?” she asked. 

“It was simple justice^.” • 

“Justice, yes. 1 agree with that. But it w^asn’t simple, Malcolm* 
not simple, at all.” , 

A hot resentment surged throwgii him. *He sharply demanded ati 
explanation. * • • 

“Very well,” she sai^ <^oll>, “hei» it is? I watched you. You weren't 
womecl. You had every reason to anticipate a conviction but you 
didn't. The prosecuting attorney was quite clever, not in the w*»y 
he was supposed tgrfljp. No juiy cviuld have returned a ‘Guilty’ ver- 
dict on the way that case was ^iresented. I ask >ou again: How 
did yoil do it?” ^ * . • 

He answered slowly, without ^poking.at her: “Isn’t it enough* 
Deborah, to know that it was done? Isn’t it enough to know that 
Manny was entitled to be free and that he is free? Can anything be 
more important than results?’' 

She said, “111 ask you, Malcolm: Can they?” 

He looked at her angrily. He said, “You’re always probing, al- 
ways looking for tfiings that aren’t there. . . 
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"Always asking questiofts you iton’t dan to answer, is that what 
you mean^ I apologiae to you. you gallant son of the chivalrous 
South. An^ I have an odd, .disturbing haling that the victory you 
have just won will prove to be only the first of many. T feel that you 
will win and win and win-^and that, in the process, you will lose 
yourself." 


LI 


Fkom the moment of Manny Hirsch^s acquittal, Malcolm Douglas 
WrsA dedicated person. He no longer feaied to face himself. 

He had built up a great admiration for John P. Jones> onetime 
compliant superintendent of Sharon's Crown Point mine, and foi 
Jones' associate, Alvin/a Hayward. They had taken advantage oi 
the trust placed in them by the Bank crowd to grab the Crown Point.^ 
They had profited enotmously by the subsequent bonanza. Of course, 
^tfae Bank crowd profited too, because the Belcher, adjoining Crown 
Point, struck an even greater bonanza; but Malcolm knew that every 
ton of rich ore taken from the slopes of the Crown Point was gall 
^and wormwood to the Bank crowd. That ore would be converted 
into dollars which would find their way into the pockets of Messrs. 
Jones and Hayward when it rightfully belorged to^Sharon and his 
associates. 

And then, early in 187?., the ambitious and irrepressible Jones 8e 
Hayward launched their spectacular deal in Savage stock. 

The Savage was a mine: which lay between Gould 8c Curry and 
Hale 8 c Norcross. Though it had known more productive times, it 
had recently been in borrasca. During 18^1 Jones and Hayward had 
purchased it fro# Sh-tron in ordei to get enough ore to keep their 
mills busy, the mill, themselves beit3g a new and* expensive acquisi 
tion. ; " 

. * Jones was the practical mining man, Hayward the financial genius 
who manipulated the storkf in San Francisco. They staged their coui> 
with daring and brilliance. Their bid for a new fortune was based 
at all upon the actual value of the silver nnd gold in the Savage, 
hut what tfie public could be made to believe was there. As al- 
Ivays, m such transactions, the public woulcl make the ultimate pay- 
mtnt, suffer the ultimate loss. « 

^ iOPfSf^ end of Janpary, Savage stock was listed at $6a a share, and 
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nobody was interested in it On an agreed date both 

[ones and Hayward swung into acdon, Ibe farmer in Virginia City^ 
the latter in San l^iictscib. ' / ( 

Hayward ostent^ously issued to his 'brokers an unlimited order 
u> buy Savage- A large proportion of gullible investors feU in be- 
hind him. The ones who ronsidcrcd themselves more astute got in 
touch with Vii^nia City. 

They learned that all the miners at the Savage had l>een confined. 
They lived in the Savage offices, worked their shifts, and were per* 
nutted to have no direct contact with anyone on the outside. Guards 
were posted, and the public was allowed nowhere near the works. 

This was a new operation for Malcolm. He queried Mathew Clay- 
ton about it. The dapper little man shrugged and spread his fingers. 

•'Everyone is entitled to a guess,*' he said. "Either they have hit a 
bonanza or they are trying to make the public believe they have^ Mf 
guess is the latter. Practically all Comstocks will go up, even the 
worthless ones. 1 won’t try to hold for the peak. lii sell and pocket 
my profits. Watch the market closely, Malcolm; you’ll find it in- 
teresting and instructive." 

• Clayton had prophesied, accurately. The investing public* fren- 
zied with new prospects of fabulous wealth easily acquired, rushed 
into the market. Savage, which was $62 on February 1, 1872, sky- 
rocketed to fjio a week later, dropped back to $230 within anoth^ 
three weeks, and then really started up. On April 17th it reached 
$460 a share, and a week after that it attained a peak of 1725. Clayton 
and Malcolm Douglas l^ad a couple of drinks together at the CrystaL 
"1 bought Savage at I64," said Clayton. "I sold at I510. I could 
have madf another $215 per shaie, but Tign not greedy. At $510 thg 
stock had exceeded any possiblo worth. At the present price it's 
the realm of fantasy." • 

Malcolm was figuring with pencil and paper. He looked up frote 
his totals anc^ nodded. "I see what yoif mean," he said. "At todayli 
price Savage is*selling for $12,500,000." , f 

"Now you’re begiiyiing to Ste ’things, mv bo^ii" Clayton beamed 
with thejpride of ajteacher who^e prize puf^l is^ showing unexpected 
aptitude. "Savage is selling Jfor more tl* m the combined worth ol 
Crown Point and Belcher, where th^re are«known bonanzas. We don’i 
know whether S;|vage has uncovered a dollar of new ore. We don^l 
have to know. We merejy know that important people want the pub 
lie to believe that the stock 4 valuable. Tli*. higher ‘Vhc priqp, dw 
greater the excitenienk They'D spend the last penny^of their saving! 
to buy on a rising^ market, and they’ll never sell until the markei 
crashes.” • 
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‘‘What continues to astound me/* Malcolm observed, “is that the 
market apparently has no delation to tb^ condition of the mines/* 

‘That'Sf't Look what*s l^appening to Crown iPoint and Belcher. 
No new information about either of them, exccf^ that Savage stock 
is boommg and the rush is on. Crown Point was” --Clayton con- 
sulted a notebook he took from an inside pocket— “was $770 in mid- 
Mardi; on April 17th it reached $1,250. Today, May sth^ it's selling 
at $1,825 share. Belcher reached a peak of $1,525.” Clayton pro- 
duced a newspaper clipping and passed it over to Malcolm, 

“Read that," he suggested, “It's from the San Francisco Bulletin^ 

The excitement in mining stocks and mining claims during the past few 
months has been without precedent in the history of our znmes. Mining 
ijCKorporations have been multiplying like the lea\es of autumn. 1 he capital 
of existing corporations has been increased in the most lavish manner. 
tVio s have gone up like a rocket, and in some cases have reached altitudes 
never dreamed of by even the most enthusiastic. Yet it is noteworthy that 
oat of 150 Stocks oHered to the public through the stock boards, only four 
are paying dividends 

Malcolm folded the clipping, handed it back, and said, “That’s 
incredible.” 

Clayton said “Nothing is incicdible, Malcolm. I'll give you a new 
fact to digest. What would you say il I told you that of the four divi- 
dend-paying mines mentioned in that aiticle, only two are on the 
Comstock: Belcher and Ciown Point The others are at Pioche,” 

“I begin to see , . 1 sup[)ose il one could spin a coin several 

times a day, heads or tads, and il enough newspaper space were given, 
enough speculation on whethei if was most likely to fall one way 01 
the other on the next spin, voud liavd the public flocking in with 
its money- Is that what you're trying to show me?” 

“Partly.” Mathew (Clayton was never happier than when display- 
ing his shrewdness to his young disciple. “Where your com spinning 
analogy falls down is that there would be no prospect*of stupendous 
profit. You couf wm no moie than even moivey on each toss of the 
coin. Each person *who buys minimt stocks experts to become a mil- 
lionaire. That's why they never sell until it's tdo late/' 

‘ Claytbn prophesied the inevitable trash from the fantastic, un- 
realistic heights reached By the leading stocks. It had to be, he said, 
and pointed out the fact that the stock market value of all listed min- 
ing storks in January had been $i7,o(x>,ooOia£id that on May 5th the 
valu^was $81,000,000. That mcant,^he explained, that $64,000,000 
of outside capital, had been entrap]Ved by a** spectacular maneuver, 
|6^jygM,ODo which would find its way snugly into the pockets of the 
who artihually had created the boom, who liad known that 





there was no bonanza in Savage, and who had gambled only to the 
extent of gettingahe orgy started. 

The crash, whenJt'came, was accompanied by drama ^jind bitter 
personal invective, ^illiam Sharon and John P. Jones were cam^ 
paigning against ea^ other for a seat in the Senate of the United 
States. Sharon, himself one of the most brilliant and unscrui)ulous 
of manipulators, donned a robe of righteousness and accused dones 
of deliberately manipulating xhe market. He followed that wim the 
sensational statement that Jones, the hero of the Yellow Jacket fire in 
1869, had himself set the fire ifi order to break the market. San Fran- 
tiscans became violently partisan because their investment funds 
were ehdangered; denizens of the Comstock let their feelings run 
high for the same reason, plus the fact that they had definite per* 
sonal feelings al>out the rival candidates. 

But what impressed Malcolm was the fact that there was no •Qpi^ 
<erted bitterness against the men who had enginceied the cOtUc»sal 
hoax and enriched themselves by more than $50,000,000. Fact had 
played no part in the spectacular boom and subsequent crash; truth 
had been ignored or forgotten. The consensus of opinion was that 
Jones and Hayward had been smart, that they had lived up to the 
finest traditions of the Comstock. And even those who had been hit 
heavily clung to their optimistir belief that actujflly there must be 
new wealth in the lower levels of fhe big mines The crash, therefore, 
was nor complete, the stocks drtippcd to a closer approximation of 
their values, but they still rcmaiiiAl high dhe little investors had 
been squeezed dry, but there was f'liough new money to cushion the 
diop. • 

Tliose were great days in \irginja City and Gold Hill To mining 
ind specOlation, which had alwa^ lieen the only topics of conversa- 
tion, had now been added the new cxcit^^jnenv of a fierce political 
battle. John P. Jones, who twice had ^ ie\«iled against the almost un- 
beatable Sharon financially, was now batUing him for political honor. 
Invective swejft* through the streets and the bars (A Virginia City; 
money was spent liberally; personal animositie'- wejcianned into new 
flame by political discussion; andMuringal^^ finai weeks of the cam^ 
paign sjilguinary battles were freejuent. i?ie Incumbent, ^enatoi 
fames N. Nye— a former governor of Nev^a— was also a candidate 
but he attracted no attention. He was not spectacular, he did not in 
dulge in picturesque vilification, and he had too little money tc 
spend. You could admire^enator Nye, but you ^ouldnT^ct drunk or 
his vote-buying money. Jt was different with Sharon apd Jones.* 

During those weeks^ there was no trouble fillmg the four hugi 
pages of the Bnterpirise. Political rallies, violent speeches, mini««is:n 



riots, noisy and colorful torchU|^t parade!* shooting^ and cuttings 
gpeneral dsunteimess. It wai» a tiz)|e of caiyiival, and^even though you 
Ut m ilie^delines* aware of its ahsunlitf* you ^suld not escape the 
acdtement. ^ ^ 

Day and night Malcolm wait whae thae ws^s promise of iniaest- 
ihg news. Several times he encountered Deborah Cortland. He joined 
her night at a big, blatant rally where the rival candidates and 
their ^ends vilified each other from tlie same platform, and during 
the course of which several fights broke out and one man was fatall> 
subbed, although the principals consented themselves with invec* 
live. 

She was seated below the speakers’ stand, sketching busily. Mal- 
colm said Hello, and watched her working, amazed afresh at the fa- 
cility with which she managed to capture the feeling of what she 
'ira% observing. He knew that later she would rework her sketches, 
but even in the midst of violence and excitement she wqrked with 
skill and concentration. 

It was odd, reflected Malcolm, peering over her shoulder as she 
worked intently, unmindful of a free-£or all less than twenty feet 
away, indifferent to the profanity and bawdiness, steady and un- 
afraid in the midst of all the belligerence, it was odd how intensely 
feminine she remained, and how dignified. Her accepunce, on her 
own terms, in this world of haid, rough men was a major miracle. 

"You’re never afraid, are you?" he asked. 

She looked up briefly and said: "No. Why should I be?" 

"You could get hurt, you know. ’ » 

’Tm not afraid of any hurt I might get while I’m working." 

She bent over her sketph pad again, ignoring him, an4 be looked 
‘ down at her, wondering whether there had been a significance in her 
utterance that he was su[ posed to grasp. 

From the beginning it seemed that Jones must win, but Malcolm’s 
sympathy went out to Sharon, who wac like a bantam rooster stal- 
wartly battling^ a gamecock. He was without physiral fear despite 
his lack of physical ability to defend himself, l^e ^i^as a fighter through 
and through, never rer^;mlzing that he could or would be defeated 
« Jone% was genial,' and a born politician. He had come' up fiom 
nothing, rising from practical pjck-and-shovel mining to become a 
Comstock millionaire. In the mind of the average man, he personified 
hope; he was the man who actually had accomplished what every 
miner on the Comstock believed that he miglit do. He was big-bodied. 
witK a long ch?n which enhanced hi« general air ot benevolence. He 
diared, with John Mackay and Jim Fair, tlie i^tinction of being no 
difl^nt from the men among whom he worked. 



Eleaion eve wm fanusUc. Eiection 4 ay aren more so. Votes 
were not only openly ^Uqied, but t^>enl^ boUgtit. Hiete was no pre- 
tense that the was being conducted honestly. 4 

John P. Jones elected to the ^nate of the United States in 
January of 187$. THf senatorial toga was thought to have cost him 
close to half a million dollars. William Sharon took bts defeat with a 
wry smile,. He said: ** 1*11 join him in Washington someday. Mean- 
while» one more opponent will have left the , Comstock.** 

To Deborah, Malcolm said: **lf Sharon says he*ll go to the Senate 
sc»me day, he will. 1 admire him.** 

••Wtffr 

**Becau$e he's always fighting against impossible odds. He never 
quits. He's small physically, but he's unafraid. Though he knows 
that he is personally unpopular, and that he should therefore re- 
main out of politics, he has announced that he will remain 
political arena. He accepts battle on the other man’s terms." 

"And you think he’ll eventually win because he's more unscrupu- 
lous?" « 

Malcolm frowned. "Yes," he said sharply, "I think exactly that." 
She said, "You're struggling to change yourself into something you 
are not. I don’t know exactly what you hope to accomplish, Malcolm, 
or how you propose to accomplish it, but this I prophesy: If and when 
you do, you won't be happy." 

"Tell me why." * , 

**Because you’re fighting a sense of your own inferiority. You’ll 
never be able to escape 4 hat by continuing to be inferior." 

He said angrily: "You talk in riddles. 1 don't even understand 
vou." ^ » 

She looked at him long and steadily. 

"You will," she said. "Someday, I'm ^raid, you’ll understand. 
And then it will probabfy be too late." 
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Malcoim DoUGtAS DONNED heavy boots and his waignest clothes. 
Slowly, laboriously, he plowed* through snowdrifts and battled the 
prevailing Wariioe zeffh^r until he reached the Uimniit of Mount 
Davidson. . * ' 

From that bteak eminence he looked down upon the Washc^atKl 
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felt an inward cxcitemenL* Deliberatety he cast aside his emotional 
and spiritual doubts: he cbuldn^t be forever jfousting with wraiths. 
He had n4^t climbed the mountain for that purMse, but to establish 
dearly in his mind's eye a certain picture of thdfclomstock, to under- 
stand what was happening down below an^ why recently John 
Mackay and Jim I^air had seemed so optimistic. Fair, he understood, 
because Fair was a great blusterer, a man who boasted in superla- 
tives. But Mackay ... * 

During the recent days of the Crown Point-Belcher boom, all 
stocks had rocketed. Consolidated Virginia, of which Malcolm owned 
three hundred shares, had gone up, with all other stocks in the frenzy 
of speculation, to the unjustified price of $150 a share. Malcolm had 
gone to John Mackay and offered to sell enough of his stock to wipe 
out his personal debt. 

kfackay had legarded him steadily, and shaken his head. 

"I'm not worried about the in-m money you owe me," he said, in 
his slow, gentle, careful way. "I think Consolidated Virginia has a 
bjig future. Hold on to your stock." 

The play and counterplay of the impoitant owners astounded 
Malcolm. He had learned much about fhe chessplay and diplomacy 
of Comsiotk minjng, hut the pattein had not been as clear as he 
wished it to he. 

There had been the matter of a strange agreement arrived at by 
William Shaion and his Bank crowd on the one hand, and tbe^ew 
and promising firm of Mackay, Pair, Flood Sc O'Biien on the oihei. 
Mackay and Fair had asked a favor of Shaion, and Sharon had smil 
ingiy granted it. 

Malcolm knew nothing about geology except what he'd picked up 
since becoming a reporter for the Enterprise, He had come up to the 
top of the mountain, where the luggcd contours of the Comstock 
were all visible to him, so'Vhat he could vrsualize what might have 
been in the mind of the laiftb when he'deliberatelyjplaced his head 
within the jawsVf the lion. Because Jolm Mackay was the lamb, and— 
in a modest, unol^'tiusive, unimpgrhint way-r Mulcohn Douglas was 
his partner. , ' c , 

* Prospecting the Lode, Mackay and Fair had planned To sink a 
shaft to the i.ioo-foot level, belcw the old barren workings, and to 
extend a Jong drift south and west from the Ophir works. That idea 
had been abj^ndoned in favor of a sinking qf their own Consolidated 
Vir^’nia shaft to the i,ooo-foot maik in their search for the bonanza 
they fell must be fadden at those greater depJis. 

That plan, too, had been discarded. Mackay, and Fair had then 
gone to William Sharon and requested permission lo'drift notth and 
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west into Consolidated Virginia from the 1,167-foot level of the 
Gould & Curry shaft which A^as located 1^300 ieet south of Consolir 
dated Vii ginia, $h^^^ Wlio hatdl Mackay and Fair# andywbo con- 
trolled Gould & Guf'^, cheerfully gave tl& desired permission. 

Looking down fron above, Malcolm saw what Mackay and Fair 
had in mind^ he also saw clearly why Sharon had granted permis- 
sion, The 0|)eration was certain to prove expensive, and Sharon had 
said, after giving it, that he had done so in order to help his two arch 
enemies lose all the money they had made on the deal by which they 
took Hale &* Norcross fiom hifti. 

The mining area of the Washoe sti etched straight north and south 
for a distance of about two miles. The Lode was hallway down the 
mountain. The upper workings of Consolidated Virginia had been 
exploited fruitlessly. By drifting horn the 1,167 toot mark of the 
Gould 8c Curry, it was Mackay s hope to tome into his own property* 
far below the depth of any shalt he had yet sunk or could afioid to 
sink. 

Malcolm could see it now. To start the drift fiom a point farthCf , 
downhill, instead of diopping the shaft from the surface, to cut hoxi- 
z&ntally into the moi^tain fi^om the desired level and to bianch out 
from there. ^ 

tiom where he stood in the snow and wind, Afaicolm could see 
the Gould & Curry hoisting woiks just to the south ol the center of 
Virginia City. A tnlle iioith oi that were the Best 8: Belcher works, 
and still fardiei north was the Consolidated Viiginia pioperty, that 
combination of small and appaiently woiihless mines totaling 1,310 
feet oi the Lode. * 

He visualized what was happening underground, as though draw- 
ing a plan in his mind He could nnentallv look down lo the 1,167- 
foot level and see the dnft that the partings afieady had cut some 
800 feet due north from* the Gould ek (!uiry, through the Best & 
Belcher propel yj. He knew that the drift*then turned northwesterly, 
which meant that it was now headed diiecily towarjj^ the Lode, an<k% 
he had been eleanhtcl shiee nioiftJiS ago, by announcement from 
John Mackay that lyii leei noith of the Btssi?^ Bflcher line the diift 
unexpectedly had crossed a fi|suic seven *eet wide and filled with 
porphyry, clay, and quartz which assayed imm $7 to $34 per ton. 

Mackay and Fafr confessed that they didn't quite know how to 
estimate this discovery. wasn't where it was supposed to be, but 
there was one thing that they, as practical miners, did know.^nd 
that was that deposits oWow-grade ore often led to»tictt ore bodies. 

It was then that lAackay decided upon a [Xilicy new to the 
Comstock: He determined to publicize an actual.discovery, add to 



]c£ep the populace infoiiued of it« progte&s« He gave a statement to 
Malcolm, and Maluolm checked it with Dan pe Quille before writ 
log it, les^ he be accm^ed ^ connivance 'becaup of his interest in 
Consolidated Virginia. ' / * 

On the preceding September 19th, just bef</e the first day of the 
fall of 1872, the news of the discovery had been blazoned forth in the 
Bnterpnsei 

Capt. Sam Cmtis, present superintendent of Con. Virginia/ is confident 
of finding good ore in the mine. He says that when it is properly opened it 
will prove to be one of the best mines in die Comstock. 

Ever since that day Malcolm had experienced an inward excite* 
mtent, an expectancy. He knew that a portion of it was directly 
attributable to Dan De Quille. l.'hat tall, somber journalist, chroni- 
cally conservative and restrained, had exploded with enthusiasm 
''V^hfn the project was first explained to him. He dug back into the 
files of the Enterprise and proudly displayed to Malcolm a series ol 
articles he had written five years previously. T he articles had called 
attention to the 1,310 feet ot the Lode right in the heart of Virginia 
City, and had insisted that a bonanza must exist there. He had urged 
a prospecting of that portion of the Lode. ^ 

^They*ll hit a bonanza, Malcolm. Mark my words. It*s got to be." 

-'Why, Dan?" 

"Instinct, I suppose. J*m not a geologist, but neither is the aver- 
age practical miner. Those are things you feel." He regarded Mal- 
colm gravely- "You own three hundred shares of Con. Virginia?^' 

"Yes," 

"Can you afford to hold it?” He was thinking of the heavy assess- 
ments being levied against the stockhplders during the prospecting 
operations. <, 

Malcolm said Yes, he c^uld hold it. 

"Then do it. It’ll make you rich. Don't sell out the minute the 
stock starts to go up. Too many men have lost fortunes that way.” 

His enthusia^fn, however little it was based on Scientific knowl 
edge, was contagK^us. For one thiag,^ it was ra^e 4fid out of character 
De Quille had been v^ii^iiess to too many bitter disapi>ointnients. 
had seen too many prospective bonanr.as peter out in hopeless bor- 
lasca, to be unduly influence^* It was plain that he believed 
Implicitly in Consolidated Virginia, believed that there was wealth 
incakulable somewhere in that 1,310 feet,, and his enthusiasm com 
iktUQiicated itself to Malcolm. 

Fair and Mfickfiy worked shoulder to shoulder with Sam Curtis in 
^utxting the operations. Grimly, determinedly,^ doggedly, they con- 
to follow the fissure on its northeasterly couf^. True, it ap- 
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peared to be leadii^ tarther and farther zway from the Lode, but 
die prospecu weje encoura^ng. The veiit of low-grade ore increased 
in size until it aua|ned a width of 48 feet at the end of the sSo^foot 
northeast drift, anc^the Soo tons of rook brought to thelsurfaoe in 
the process of drifti^ averaged $23 per ton in mill returns. At that 
point work on the drat was stopped until the shaft could be dropped 
to the i,20o-foot level, which was equivalent to the'i,i67-foot level 
of their starting point in the Could jk Curry shaft. 

‘'Bonanza!'* It was a magic word, a word that Malcolm had never 
before dared apply to himseli. 

If John Mackay was right, he'd be rich. The prospect was dazzling: 
to become wealthy through his Big Cypress property; to have seen 
Logan reduced from wealth to near poverty by the burning of the 
mine which Malcolm had believed should have been half his. 

He was smiling as he started down the mountainside Coward the; 
ugly, noisy, congested town ' 

He had the feeling— it was strong and inescapable and intoxicat- 
ing— that he was on the verge of achieving everything he wanted. 


LZII 


Fherf was an odd sense of excitiuieiit in the group which gathered 
at the shaft of the Goufd Sc C..urry early in the morning of March 1, 
1873 The men stood patieqtly enough, but in their eyes shone the 
strange, 'hferce light of di^coveieis, ol metj se let ted to witness the 
fulfillment of fantastic hope or 10 see thaj hope destroyed. 

James Graham Fair,* his chiom bqjsterousness somewhat sub- 
dued by tlie importarfee ol,the octasioj, had assumed charge while 
his senior palmer, John Mackay, remained silent. 

It was chai^cteristfc of Jim (air to dominate aiif dramatic event 
in which he was a fSarticipant* In addiii >n to being one of the 
finest pMctical miners ever to explore f*ie f^otfistock. Fair had his- 
trionic ability equaled by fcllv of the paid performers ever* to stmi 
the boards at Piper’s Opera Hous^. 

Fair was forty-two years of age, stocky, powerful, dynamic. He 
had black curly hair, dftrk skin and eyes, a luxuriou* beard and a 
rich, full voice inherited from* parents in Dublin, Ireland. was 
neither popular nor generous, But men admired ws* ability and his 
doggedness. 



He struck a dramatic pose in front of the group of men preparing 
to descend tlie Gould & Ciirry shaft. Except for himsell and John 
Mackay, these men were not miners. Of cburse ]?an De Quille had 
had practical experience, but primarily he wa^*( & journalist. Cer- 
tainly Malcolm Douglas knew nothing of mir^s, nor did the slen- 
der, wiry representative of the Gold Hill News Vho was included in 
the group. 

There were a half-dozen others: newspaper men, stockholders, 
friends. They were all dressed in the conventional miners’ garb: 
heavy boots, denim pants, woolen shFirts, and shapeless felt hats. 
Each man carried a lantern. 

'In a few minutes,” orated Fair, "we’ll be going down £o the 
1,167-foot level of this mine. After the cage slops, I advise every 
man of you to take off his shirt. You've heard descriptions of hell, 
hut^^Tm telling you now that w’hat you're running into is worse. 
Down where you’re going there's boiling water and steam and gas; 
you’re going to feel like you are strangling and boiling, all at the 
»|}ne time. But what you will see will jusiity everything. 

"Today— this morning— we expect to cut into the greatest natural 
body of mineral wealth the world has ever known. You're going to 
see for yourselves ore that is so rich as to he almPst solid silver— and 
most of what isn't silver is gold. You can believe what you see, or not 
believe it: it doesn’t niattei a damn to me. When you come back up, 
you can talk to anyone about it in* any way you want. That^aKo 
doesn’t mean a thing to us. This is a mining venture— not a stock- 
market manipulation. Are there any questions?” 

Dan De Quille's quiet voice spole for the others, "How come, 
Jim,” he asked mildly, "that you're expecting to hit it at the exact 
moment we go down? Why not yejfeiday or tomorrow?” 

"Good question, D«in; damned good question. And the answer is 
good, too.” He walked up ahd down in Ironi ^f his audience, swing- 
ing his lantern, "I planned id this way, that’s why. For months I per- 
sonally have bee^* leading a crew of puked men in their work on this 
drift. Time after Ifrme the vein of ole we've following has al- 
most pinched out. Tj'he^meh wwe discouraged; .some of them were 
Veady to«<juit. They'cl had enough, they said, of killing themselves in 
that suffocating heat. They called me a fool. But I wasn’t a fool. I 
knew what we were going to find, and within the oast few days my 
confidence hs^s been justified. Tlie ore has gc^tten richer, the vein has 
increased in width. We've got charges of giant powder planted. They 
will be explodfed^fter you get doun there? The quirtz will fall 
away and you wili’see all the wealth I have deeper jbed, and more, ex- 
posedfU) your gaze. Jim Fair is staking his reputation W that.” 



Dan said, ‘‘This was all your idea, Jim?” 

“My idea and jny leadei^ip.” ^ 

“About Sam" Cuttis) yodr superintendeut Didn*i he b^p at all?” 

“Of course he helped, Kvery man hcl{>ed. But they'd have gotten 
nowheie without a l?ader, witiiout someone to drive them on. That 
someone was me.” * 

De Quille said, “What has John Mackay been doing all this time?” 

“He's mostly been supervising the drift we're running from the 
Con. Virginia to meet this tlrift. As my parfner, he's been working 
hard too. But he hasn’t been*iollowing a thread of ore like 1 have; 
he's just been tunneling.” 

Malcolm glanced at Matkay, The stocky, quiet man was saying 
nothing. He wore an expression of quiet amusement, of tolerance; 
he looked as a father might look when indulging the boastful utter- 
ances of a precocious but noisy child. Malcolm whispered to Mfxjtayt 
“How much is he exaggerating. John?" 

“Piobably not at all. At 1-1 least, I hope not. We have all the indica- 
tions of the gieatest of all b-b bonan/as." 

“This trip," Fair was continuing, “is not officially an inspection 
"trip. Today we exp^ to uncovci the oie body. It will take us a few 
days or weeks to c]l^ose its full possibilities. At that time some ex- 
perts will be invited down to explore it at their leisure, to take what- 
ever samples they want for assay, and to talk or write about it as 
they choose. And that goes parttculaily for you newspaper men, and 
especially Dan De Quille." 

The whistle of the hoisting wofles shrilled imperiously. The double 
platfoiin reached the suifacc, and at a signal from Jim Fair the guests 
clambereci aboard. Fair signaled to the^ engineer, and the cagpe 
droppeef with what seemed to Malcolm breath-taking speed, thou^i 
actually the engineer was exhibiting unusual restraint. 

By the time they stepped into the long dark gallery 1,167 
below the surface, Malcolm had ceased to wonder at Fair's instruc- 
tion to doff tfteir shirts. The heat came a» thrnn Uke a great soggy 
blanker, so that thsfy Vould scarcely breatbf% and^th it came also a 
noxious jDdor plus tJie menacu>g ddmpn<*s»c^ stj^am. 

1 he air was still and foul^ there wa« no circulation. 

“Stand here until you get usec^ to it,”» boomed Fair. “It's worse 
w'heie we're goigg.” 

They moved slowly porthward, a ghostly, single-file procession. 
Their lanterns cast eerie shadpws on the i^yugh clay and poyihyry 
walls. Sounds were muffled, and their voices wer^l deadened and un- 
natural. , • * \ 

This, rellecfed Malcolm, could be it; this could be the proiJfcr spin 



of the wheel of fortune* the golden opportunity which comes once to 
some men and to most meni never. The excitement grew within him* 
tying up Ips stomach in a tight* painful kifot so that it was a physical 
relief to walk in a slightly itoo^d position. 

If there were a bonanza* if it were even a jhalf* or a quarter as 
great as the bombastic Fair declared* then he* Malcolm Douglas* 
would have a sizable stake in a project which could not fail to make 
him modestly wealthy. 

He could he imporiant^ influential* powerful in his own little 
world. Hecould make sure that Logan Berkeley understood that his 
wealth had come to him rhioiigh the miserable little mine which 
l^an disdainfully had tossed to him as one ihrows a bare bone to 
a hungry dog. He would impress Althea, uould make her regret ihe 
fact that she had cast him aside. 

*n^lthea would smile with her lips, hut not uith her eyes. He knew 
her; he knew what she'd be thinking. She had elected to iharry a 
man who was tcmjK>rarily wealthy, unmindful of the hurt she was 
inflicting on Malcolm, indiffeient to the fact that he loved her and 
tbat he believed she had come as close to loving him as she could 
ever come to loving anybody. She'd see for heiV*l£ that he had taken 
the abandoned mine for which Logan had had rus more use, and c on 
verted it into a fbUune; that he wa^ now a rich man while Logan 
Berkeley was an obscure assistant lorcnian. 

They lurched through the heat and steam and gas, pausing lo 
gasp for breath* not dating to waste oxygen in < onversation. 

The drift grew higher and widei, and at length they camfe into a 
cavern in which, through the fo^ed, steamy air, they saw a score of 
men stripped to the waist, dtipping with sweat, moving here and 
there in organized disorder under the calm direction of Captain .Sam 
Curtis* their superiiuendeiH. 

Jim Fair's voice was odd<ly muted by the heavy, stifling stillness. 

^‘At this moment," he said^; "you are standing 1,200 feet below the 
heart of Virginij\ Caty . . . almost directly below the International 
Hotel. RemembeVyhat in the future: I’he greafrst of all Comstock 
strikes is about to be disclosed immediately below the city in which 
ull of usjive." 

Sam Curtis conferred w«ith Fai^ and Mackay and stated that the 
drilling had been done* the giant powder planted. The men ciowded 
back into the tunnel. They crouched there* half-naked, sweating, 
tense, ^expectant* stifled* eager. 

Then came the Explosions. One. Two. Th^ee. As though from a 
great distance. M^vdled. Tlien a sound like that of a giant waterfall* 
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and then a hoarse 07 from a hardy and leatherdunged assistant fore> 
man, summoning thm back into the grdit cavern. 

I'he forward and side walk had collapsed. The appearance was of 
desolation in a ihrab. All semblance ot orderliness had’ vanished. 
Quartz, clay, porphyry, were piled in great heaps. 

The men moved in, reaching for samples of the stuff which had 
been blasted loose. Excitement ran high: heat was "forgotten; men 
ceased to ihalize that they had difficulty in breathing because breath* 
ing seemed an unimportant thing now. * 

Fair, gripped with an uncontrollable excitement, was pointing out 
something. *‘You see,” he said, “the fissure continues to widen. It's 
getting bigger and bigger. I'his is just the beginning. Look at thisi” 
He picked up a huge chunk. “God dam' near solid silver. Look at 
the gold in it. Millions! That’s what lies just ahead. Millions and 
hundreds of millions!” 

Makolm ranged alongside John Mnckay. **Is he still exaggerate 
ing?” 

Matkay was no longer calm. His famous impeiturhability had van- 
ished; he, too, had been shaken by the potentialities of their discoV- 
•ery. *'Hc's p-p-prob^y exaggerating/' he said in a voice which was 
far from steady, *'l^t not 1 -t too much.” His eyes blazed into Mal- 
colm’s. “I think, ray boy,” he said, “that if you^hold onto y-y-your 
shares long enough, you will b-b-be a very rich man.” 

The party of visitors groped back through the djcift toward the 
Could & Curry. They no longer fefi physical tiredness, although they 
were emotionally exhausted. Msrtrolm experienced a sense of exalta* 
tion beyond an^hing he had ever known. The unbelievable had hap- 
|>ened. He wanted to be altyie, to think, to enjoy his foretaste of tri- 
umph. All he needed was patigice. The^exploitatum of the great 
bonanza was in the hands of the two best practical miners in the lin- 
stock. Later he was to 4 ook back jpori /his fantastic two hours and 
say, ”I was there when they uncovered the Big Bonanza -the great- 
est bonanza iff the mining history of the world,” 

On the 2nd of JdSj"ch the Virginia Citv Enteyi^ise and the Gold 
Hill News carried, graphic stf>r*es ^f disi overy. The news was 

flashed I0 San Francisco and spread ac ^ll tlie front pagp of th^f 
city's bonanza-conscious newspapers, , 

On the morning of March 2nd, Consolidated Virginia stock sold 
at I40 per share* When the market closed, it was selling at |8o. 

Malcolm Douglas, owning three hundred shares, had made f is,ooD 
in those few hours. And the su/face of the Big Bffnao/a had ndk been 
scratched; its vast extent not even suspected. 
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Malcolm dined alone that night. He went to bed early, but sleep 
did not come. '■ 

He, Malcolm Dougla«, had arrived on the Comstock less than five 
years agD;*'a knife thrower in a cheap medicine show, the owner of 
an abandoned mine which was hopelessly in borrasca. 

Four and a half years, to be exact. The old Mexican adage returned 
to his mind: "*Ah many days as you spend in borrasca, just that many 
days shall you be in bonanza.** 
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Nkws of the Consolidated Virginia hon inza fell somewhat short of 
driving the general public into a freii/y. The recent hoax in Savage 
was too fresh in the minds of invesiors; they were reluctant to toss 
nbw money after old. San Francisco speculators nodded knowingly: 
they were too wise to be caught again, too canfif; to swallow another 
fairy tale of bonanza. ^ 

Consolidated Virginia slock rose slow^ly but steadily. James C. 
Flood, financial brain of the firm of Mackay, Fair, Flood Sc O'Biien, 
went about hiss'd '»ny tasks, refusing to comment on the amazingly op- 
timistic reports he receiving from Viiginia City. But on the 
strength of those reports he continued to buy the stock unobtrusively. 
On May 20th the shares had risen to a market value of $100, and 
Malcolm figured his gros? worth at minus, of course, the 

$5,000 he owed John Mackay for money which had been spent cor- 
rupting the court so Ihat •Manny Hijsch might have his freedom, 
and also the very considerable assessments which had been levied 
against his shares during the expensive drifting operations. 

He had a brief! onSultation '^ith John Macki’y;. That gentle-man- 
nered, slow-talking,’^thoughtfjjl individual smiled a*hd shook his head 
when Malcolm broached tire subject of selling, fte said: “Hold on, 
jCfalcolm.'^ Hold on for a long time. Prospects are getting better and 
better." ‘ * 

This bonanza was something to which the Comstock was not ac- 
customed. There had been little fanf-are abov^ the surface, no blaring 
of bands and waving of banners, no effort to tqck the investing pub- 
lic into buying Comolidated Virginia. The slow^ advance of the stock 
ww no! only baseu on tangible value, but w^ais actually lagging far 



behind that value. If San Frand&co was*skeptical^ that was San Fran- 
cibco's privilege; Virginia City knew* better, and steadily there 
mounted in the^ Comstock the sense of expectancy, the excitement 
which had to accompany the discovery of a bonanza to^^outstrip all 
other bonanzas. 

Mackay and Fair were indifferent to the market fluctuations. They 
said they were miners, not manipulators; they werfc probing deeper 
and deeper into Mount Davidson for silver and gold; they were in- 
tent on acquiring wealth by the produrtion*of precious metal, not by 
stock gambling. 

Comstockians, who knew both men, were impressed. They were 
also impressed by the ill concealed fury of William Shaion, who, in 
the attempt to ruin the new firm, liad made possible the discovery 
of the l>onanza. 

Sharon fretted in the knowledge that ii Mackay and Fair had b^n 
compelled to stick to their original plan of sinking a shaft i6 the 
i,ooO'foot level of the C.onsolidated Viiginia and then driving a 
uoss^iit westward 600 feet to the Lode, they’d have missed the bo- 
nanza altogether and would have squandered more than $20o,oocj>*in 
the enterpiise. It wa? galling lo realize now that even if the drift had 
been slatted from^lhe i,o(To foot level of Sharon’s Gould 8c Curry, it 
would have been a full too feet above the ceiling of the bonanza^ 

It had been Sharon who advised the partners to start their drift 
deeper than j,ooo feet, figuiijig that the deeper the^ worked, the 
more baircii tlie ground would b6, and the more quickly they would 
be leduccd lo banknimcy, And*so he had tiicked them into starting 
precisely wiieie they did start; he had tricked them into drifting 
straight into the greatest J^onan/a ever known. Working througgh 
ShaionV shaft, diiiting under Sharon’s ‘property, protected by an 
agreement that even Shaion could nofrjbreak, they found the cap 
rock of the great ore body 114 It t abesve the 1,200-ioot level, which 
meant that had theytliified from i.oqp feet they would have missed 
the bonan/a*fty at least 60 feet. , 

Shaion’s discojaftture vastly' amused the m^j|A)f the Comstock. 
’’That little pouujr pigeon,” stStecJ ona griz/it mine foreman who 
had betn kicked out of two jobs by han ^ *‘when he hfard wh^t 
Mackay an’ Fair had hit, lie likj to of Jiuat a gut. An' that's what 
really makes me sure them fellers have got hold of somethin' big.” 

The excitement grew in Virginia City slowly and healthily. Every 
inch of progress was watched with fasrin.>n»d int Tt; every ton of 
ore was scrutinized carefully; jind efforts were made to learn ills assay 
value. , • 

Things weSne happening that were new to theVegion. Na secrecy 
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inainuined; no workeis were pledged to keep their mouths shut 
Nf ackay and Fair made no Effort to advertise what ^ey had, nor did 
rhey attempt to fan the flame of public imerest T,aat was the prin- 
cipal reason why the San Faancisco investing public was so slow to 
fall into line and why the residents of the Comstock, being familiar 
with practical mining, were so enthralled by the slow, steady, daily 
improvement. It was like watching a magnificent dramatic per- 
formance which lontinued, not for a few hours, but lof days and 
weeks and months. 

For the first time since reaching Viirginia City, Malcolm Douglas 
was happy. It seemed as though a benign Fate had arranged a pat- 
tern particularly for him. If the discovery blossomed into even a frac- 
tion of the expected bonanza, he'd be content, fie spent his days in a 
continual glow; the future was tinted in rose and gold, 
c, Everyone at the mansion knew that he owned three hundred 
shares of Consolidated Viigiuia, and they'd all been residents of the 
region long enough to suspeit that this was no premature announce- 
ment of a bonanza that would fail to materialize. Perhaps more than 
anything else, the enthusiasm of Brian Bom O'Mara convinced 
them. 

"When John Macka) says a thing is so, it's his great voice 
boomed across the dinner table. "And *tis I, O'Mara, who will forget 
me distaste for Jim Fair and give him his due as a g^eat mining man," 
He turned hrs4?or^d countenance up«'>ii Malcolm. "And you, me^fine 
young buck— 'twas a lucky day when your miserable property hap- 
pened to be close enough to be included in^ConsoIidated Virginia. 
The only thing that amazes me was how you had good sense enough 
to take shares for your mipe instead ol selling lor a pittance of cash." 

Malcolm smiled and answered O'Mara directly, although his words 
were intended for Lo^an Berkeley and Althea. "I suppose," he said, 
with false modesty, "that I was too stupid io df} anything else." 

O'Mara roared with mirth. "Do not be telling me thj^t, young man. 
You are not stup^ and you know it. As for youi; smartness, 1 suspect 
that it consisted im^ely in listening, io good advice. 1 m wondering 
who it could have bean. Ota mehincholy friend De Quille, perhaps?" 
• ^Perhaps," 

"Ye sec,” and O'Mara mkde a sweeping gesture, "he has the mark 
ol the great financier on him already. He says neither Yes or No. He 
says Perhaps. Jle leaves it to us to judge. Mark my words: One of 
these days we will humbly approaching Mr. DoUglas, as a man of 
great importance, and we will be after asking him whether stock will 
go up down, and he will answer, as all the great ones answer: 'Well, 



it depends on eircumsunces. it could gc^up, but then, on tlie other 
hand, it could go down/ And later, whmXt has done one or the other 
—which it could 3aot help but do— we will Temember half of what he 
has said, and give^him credit for colossal astuteness/" 

They all laughed, some more sincerely than the others. Malcolm 
said, not without malice: “1 really owe this to Logan. I always 
thought that Big Cypress was half his and half mine. 1 told him as 
much when 1 put in my claim^for half his Rattlesnake workings/’ He 
smiled with apparent warmth at Logan. "*ltls a pity you didn’t see 
things as 1 saw them, Logan. J’d have shared your Rattlesnake mis* 
fortune, and you would have owned half of my present good luck. I 
imagine you could be prevailed upon to see things differently now, 
couldn’t you?” 

”How?” asked Berkeley. 

•‘Well, suppose 1 said that 1 still held to my original theory? Sujg- 
pose I declar^ that you, by rights, were still half-owner of what tlsed 
to be Big Cypress?” 

Logan shook his head. “I'm afiaid that wouldn't change my view- 
point, Malcolm, f saw things one way when you came to Virginia 
• City. I see them the s^nie way today. My luck was, in the long run, 
bad. I hope yours remains go^.” 

“Spoken like a gentleman of the Old South,” wid Malcolm. TJn- 
swerving honesty, implacable iniegiity. You have my sincerest ad- 
miration. Uiifortunatelv I'll admit that il our positions were re- 
versed I would be exceedingly envious.” 

Logan said: ”Only you <an kn^iw that positively, Malcolm. I acted 
ill the way I ihojight wSs right. I still think it was right.” 

“And if I should make a real fortune, you won't xegret the stanfi 
you took?*’ * • 

“No,” said Logan quietly, arfd with great ^conviction. “I never 
will.” ’ ^ ^ ‘ 

Malcolm glanced at«Althea, She was eating silently, her eyes on her 
plate, her coitus high. Otherwise, she showed no symptom of what she 
might be th inking, ^luit Malcolm could not iortfea^rawing her into 
the conversation. * • * * ^ r 

“What do you think, Althea?” heir^^^hcri. t 
She met his eyes, then dropped hers befere his unwinkhig gaze.* 
“Logan has always done what he 15eiieved*to be right ” 

“Of course. Itas his heritage. Bui what is your personal opinion?” 
“1 wish you luck, tooi Malcolm.” She turned her atfention to O’* 
Mai a. “Do you think the strike they've made if a great on^ Mr. 
O’Mara?” 

“Thatldoi' 
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"You're probably overcnthusiastic.” 

" 'Tis that 1 am, all right/ Althea. But 1 do not often find meself 
so sure inside. I've been long on the Comstock; 1 saMr the first great 
boom in the early days, and«watched it peter out.® I witnessed the 
boom of a lew years ago, and had no confidence in it. But this is 
different. These workings are deep, and they're in the hands of good 
men. It is my belief that they’d alieady have hit a solid wall of coun- 
try rock if that was what Fate intend^^But since they didn't, since 
they followed a trail of low-grade ore into ore of better grade, there 
will be no stopping this thing until all oi them, including youiself, 
Malcolm Douglas, are rolling in silver and gold." 

"And who do you think was right in the first place, as between 
Logan and myself?" 

" 'Tis not a fair question, me lad. Theie’s the prospector’s side 
and there's the legal side. And why should you be so interested in that 
{or§;olten problem now? You've each gone >oui way, you and Logan. 
You are happy, and as fur Logan, I'll say I never have seen in him any 
sign of regret lor the couise he took." 

A quiet voice spoke from the end ol the table, and all eyes turned 
to Deborah Cortland. "I think," she said steadily, "that Malcolm is 
deliberately trying to be ciuei." Malcolm'^ face hashed, and he saw 
Logan raise his eyebrows in surprise as he looked at Deborah as 
though seeing her for the first time. 

Logan saick,»^j|^on’t think that, D^dioiah. Malcolm believeeVhe 
was justified in resclnuiig my lelusai to accept him as my partner in 
the Rattlesnake. It's only natural and human jihat he should* enjoy 
•i:£eminding me that 1 made a bad guess. Except—"* and he sinilecl,— 
"except that it wasn't a guess. It was a copviction. If we were start- 
ing over, and if I knew wdiat was to be. I'd led the same way and do 
the same thing." 

"I know you would," That was Deborah again. "I don’t believe 
you could do anything else." 

Althea was regarding Deborah with fresh interest. Hfit own mind 
was busy behind a face which betrayed nothing. She was think- 
ing: "Why is Deboran delending Logan so earnestly? Why is she try- 
ing so hard to make hifh fl£ef better? What is her interest in Logan? 
Wny should she be interested in him at all now, when he has lost his 
money? Why shouldn't she be more interested in Malcolm, who may 
he about to become lich?" 

Deborah. Logan. It was a new idea to Althea. Soipehow, she had 
never regarded Debomh as being possessed of complete womanhood. 
She was too independent a person, too open in lierjndependence, too 
dUffeitnt from all otlier women. 



And now, unexpectedly, Deborah Coftland had entered the pic- 
ture. Althea semcd 0iat if Deborah was an opponent, &lie would 
prove a worthy o 1C. * 

She drew a deep breath. '"Fll wait/' Jhe told herself. "Everything 
will dei^end on how rich Malcolm ac tually becomes." 
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For a few brief days perfect summer weather came to the Washoe. 
The air was clear and pleasantly hot; the nights were cool but not 
cold. There was no rain; there was never any rain in the summer.#* 
Residents of Virginia C^ity and Gold Hill sunned themselves on 
their verandas and in their infinitesimal yards. They gazed at the 
brilliant sun and reveled in the motionless air. 

^ Rattlesnakes appealed in the hills and canyons; tarantulas wa2i* 
died about intent on makir^ the most of their breeding season; wasps 
took to the air and hunted the taianiulas; a lew sidewinders sli tho r c d 
about in the alkali dust which covered the countryside. For vegeta- 
tion there was nothing but the scrubby giay sage which did nothing 
to relieve the barrenness. • ^ 

But while there was warm sunshine and an absence of wind, the 
residents of ihe^ComsisKk enjoyed themselves. They smiled at one 
another, and exchanged fatuous remarks about the weather, chiefly 
because, they had such smaH opportunity io enjoy it. Above ground 
there was a di opping away of tension, a momentary and fragile re- 
laxation. * * 

Mrs. Anna SchultZoCarmichael sat nfear the open window of her 
room. She wqre a simple giftgham dres^which made her ample figure 
look even more ample. Her honey-coloied hsrir ^j^as brushed back 
neatly. Her cheekS^were brighl ihd pink, ihe>y^zs a half-smile on 
her lips, and her cRlm blue eyes were intan^ oi% her needlework. 

St^ was working slowly but expertly on a centerpiece, on elabo- 
rately conceived design of impr<9bable roses. On the sewing table 
beside her were, innumerable skeins of varicolored embroidery silk, 
and her creation was taking definite form Her hands were steady, 
and her placid manner gave no hint that there was anything pn her 
mind more important than the completion of the bit of fancywosrk. 

There was p knocl^on the door, and Mom said,^"Come in." Debo- 
ra li Cortland entered. Mom smiled at the girl aqd gestured t6 a rock- 



ing chair. “I'm glad you co^ld come* Deborah. I want to have a long 
talk with you while the hotise isn^t overrun wjth 

* Deborah* tall and dark and beautiful in a way transcended 

mere prettiness* couched Mbm’s shoulder lightly as she passed. She 
settled herself in the chair, breathed deeply of the pungent summer 
air* and smiled at Mom. 

“The meeting/* she said lightly, “will now come to order/* 

It was precisely the right note. It dispelled any lurking doubt Mom 
may have had atout the advisability of consulting this strangely at« 
tractive young woman. 

Mom did not stop her embroidering. She merely glanced up, 
nodded, and said, 'Tm not aiming to impose on you, Deborah, but 
it seems like I got to talk to somebody, and there isn*t anyone else 
around here with sense enough to understand.*' 

Deborah waited. 

“It’s about this mess that's brewing," Mom said slowly. “It*s about 
Logan and Althea and Malcolm. Yes. and it's about you, too." 

“I think 1 know what you mean." 

* “Course you know. Those eyes of yours never miss anything. And 
you got more sense in your little finger th^n anybody else in this mad- 

has got in their whole body." 

“Thank you, Mom. And now shall I pay you a compliment?" 

Their eyes met, and each understood the laughter that Hashed 
briefly betwlth^ah^ip- , ^ 

“Where's it leading' to?" asked Mom. “What’s going to come ont'ol 
all this crazy mixup?" 

Deborah said: “Suppose you te^i me what you think. Maybe you've 
seen some things that I've^ missed." 

“All right. Only, I want a promise, Deborah. If we're going to say 
things to each other,* let'srVnake them honest things. Being polite, 
and keeping things to ourselves—that isn't gbing to do any good*at 
all/* 

“I promise." - • 

“Weir— MoiS\ needle probed 'through tHr linen that was 
stretched across the cinhjojdiery frame— “there isn't any use beating 
about th^ bush. What concerns me most is Althea. Let me explain 
something, Deborah. I'm *not a blind mother. Of course IHove 
Althea^ I think 1 understand her. But 1 know all her faults just as 
well as 1 know her good qualities." 

“1 know you do," said Deborah. 

“Sh2*s had lots oPhardship. She was«born in q wagon and raised in 
a wagon. It's all ri^ht to ulk about folks having a.love of theatricals 
in their^blood, but Althea never had that. As’^she grew older and be^ 
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gan to develop into a downright pretty iirl^J could almost read her 
thoughts. She was thinking that she was going to trade what God had 
given her for wt at itVan eould provide^ and I'm here to say I never 
blamed her/* • 

Deborah said quietly: *1 agree with you. I've always had an 
miration for Althea. I admire anyone with a definite goal and the de- 
termination to attain it. You may not believe me> M6m, but basically 
Althea arfd I are a good dea\ alike." 

knew that long ago,” responded Mom surprisingly, **but I 
didn't know that you were keen enough to see it. You started diflter- 
ent from Althea. There were things you had and things you wanted^ 
You shucked the ones you had and went after what you wanted. You 
didn't let anything stand in your way: not family or friends or a fear 
of what folks would say. That’s Althea's way ol living, too. But there*s 
this difference, Deborah: as far as I know, you haven't ever hqn 
anybody. But it seems like to me the way things are going, someone's 
bound to get hurt. And bad." 

"1, tor instance?" 

Again that swill, surprised glance from Mom. "1 declare, Deborah, 
every minute you sta/ in this room talking to me, you make me ad- 
mire you more. Yes, 1 me<fn you. I mean Logan and Makolin, tjjjp.” 

"And Althea?" 

"No. Not Althea. That girl of mine never seems to get hurt. I don't 
know why it is, Deborah, but sort ol hgures^rhin ^dt and takes 
tl em as they come. She's alwavsVithcr got yfuLt stie wants or she's 
scheming to get it. About the worst that will happen to her will be 
tliat she 11 be disappointed." ^ 

Deborah was silent loi minute or two. Then she said: "Look, 
Mora, that doesn't fit with what you saifl when we started talking. 
You said then that you were worried primarily about Althea. Now 
you say—" • , 

"It docs sound likif I was comradityng myself, doesn't it? But I'm 
not, really. i\n worried about what Alth *a yiav do, or may cause 
others to do.,l'n^asbrried for,fe^r she'll M ike ^Aisrake on account 
of her being so yqiing." 

"Come now, Mora. Not thaC young. ^ 

^^►Josli! You’re right, at tTiat, .^e's twpnty-two. 1 keep cKinkingof 
her as a child." 

*Tm twenty-nine/* said Deborah. "Practically an old lady/' She 
smiled brightly .whet* she spoke, but the \ bought carried a sting. 
T wenty-itiiie was aa appalling age. In one yeaf slic'd be thflrty. All 
the common sense ig the world couldn’t keep her from knowing that 
the year's hafl swept from her some of the freshikss of vouth. She'd 



lobt something that could Mver be lestored* She dreaded the day 
when folks would stop sayings *'There*s that amaain^ ]>eborah Cort- 
land/’ and would say instead, •’There's . that eccmtric Cortland 
woman/* , * 

Mom broke into the younger woman’s train of thought. She said: 
•’What's come over Malcolm? 1 never saw a yoi^ng man change that 
much/’ 

Deborah said softly, ’’Don’t you know. Mom?" 

’’You mean about hint being mad at^Logan Berkeley? Sure, 1 un- 
derstand that. It was one of those things that could happen any- 
where, to anybody. Malcolm saw it one way, Logan saw it the other.” 

"It’s a lot deeper than that. Mom. Did you know that Makolm 
was raised on the plantation which the Berkeleys owned? That Mal- 
colm's father was the overseer?” 

"What’s wrong with that? What’s wrong with your father doing 
go&d^honest work?” 

"There was a difference where they lived, Mom. In South Caro- 
lina, or any of the other plantation States, there was a lot of differ- 
ence. Malcolm giew up with a leeling of inferiority. It wasn’t justi- 
fied or justifiable, but it was there. It was in thl air he breathed and 
in the food he ate. He couldn’t escape from it." 

*T5tfi*look." Mom was tiyinghard to understana. "Didn’t the war 
change all that? Isn’t it true Malcolm was an officer and Locan 
wasn’t?" 

"That madcTt*Wti‘^'‘ You sec, Logan didn’t even want to he an 
officer. He didn’t have to prove anything." 

"That doesn’t make sense." 

"I’m afraid it does. When Makolm loaned Logan the money to 
come west, when Logan wa> even to that extent dependent on him, 
Malcolm felt better. TJieii tlje Comstock changed all tljat, and they 
were back where they started. Logan was once a^ain on top; Malcoliji 
was once again the inferior. Not physically—he^s just as strong that 
way as Logan. Not naentally— he's Logan's superior riuntally. But 
socially." V , . . . 

"There aren’t anjK jcial liqes in Viiginia City'," scoffed Mom. "If 
you have money, you'fe wa^f up Itigh socially. If you haven't got it, 
y<hi don’t •count." 

"That’s the point. That’s just the Reason Malcolm is so excited over 
this new bonanza. He’s probably going to be rich. Logan is a glorified 
laborer,” 

"'Then why isn’t Malcolm happy?" 

"Because,” explained Deborah, "it hasn’t changed anything. Mal- 
colm feel^the onseroi powei; he’s beginning to realize shat folks on 



the Comstock are looking up to him j^ause it appears likely that 
he*s about to become rich. But Logan doesn’t react the way Malcolm 
wants him to, Malcolm will never be happy until he does/’ 
Mom noddedT thoughtiully. “I see what you mean. Like the day 
Logan was made assistant foreman at the Choilar-Potosi, He was 
proud. Malcolm wc^ld have felt ashamed. Is that what you’re driv- 
ing at?" • 

“Yes.’" 

“Then what's it leading to?" 

“I don’t know. Trouble, i’m afraid. It isn’t enough that Malcolm 
will acquire wealth. To achieve his purpose, he has to cut Logan 
Berkeley down. It may not be admiialile. but to me it’s understand* 
dble " Deborah hesitated, and Mom detected spots of high color on 
her cheeks. The younger woman said, somewhat hesitantly, “Is Mal- 
colm in love with Althea?" , 

“He was. Or leastways, J think he wms Then after she married 
Logan, 1 thought he kind of liked >ou 1 still think so/’ 

“He likes me, Mom. Hut not enough.” 

“Enough for what?" 

“To forget Althta." 

“But if he’s really in Icfve with you ..." ^ ^ 

‘Try to undei stand this. Mom rver)thing*in the world has be- 
come unimportant to Maholm except one thing: proving himself 
Logan’s supenoi. He must h<tvc moie wealth, more f^^vifer, more pq- 
sition. Well, he’s eithei got thosf things now 6r it seems certain that 
he’s going to get them. And Itogan hasn’t changed. What’s the use 
of having triifmphe^f over a man if he doesn’t know he’s been 
feated^ So thcic’s only on^ thing Malcolm fould do which would be 
bound 'to make Logan awaic of the fact* that li^’d been beaten.'^ 
“What’s Uiat?" 

. “ Fake Althea away fiom him, ’ • 

Mom’s needle poited iiv midair. Sh^said: “Logan’s in love with her. 
He wc)uldn*f let Jier go." . 

“1 know.tThjc’S^ the reason ,why tal^i ig h^trom Logan would 
mean so much tp *Malcolni. Logan was uncj^finged by success, un- 
chang'ed by disaster, unchanged by becoming an ordinary^miner, yn- 
ctemged by being promoted to ji$sistan( foreman, unchanged by the 
knowledge that Malcolm was about to make a fortune from Big 
Cypiess. But losing Althea will change Logan. He won’t take that 
calmly." 

Mom’s eyes werewdeep wjth woiry. “Two ybqjng men like that: 
feailcss, bitter . . 4* She placed her embroidery on the table and ar- 
ranged the Skeins obbright-coloied silk in neaf parallel^rows. She 



said: taken me a long t|me to get around to what 1 really wanted 

with you, Deborah. But l*ve got to a&k you a personal question first. 
Vrc you iip love w itli Malcolm?'' 

"That makes it easier, what Tin going to suggest. 1 think he loves 
you. You understand him You two could be happy together It 
seems that whatever you do would be justified " 

"Such as . . ." prompted Deborah 

"If a woman's in lo\t with a man, and i£ he s in love with her, she 
can make him want her. She can make him many her. Ohl I know an 
ordinary girl would sa) it wasn't dignified or maidenly. But I figure 
you're better than a girl who thinks and act only like she's been 
taught. I figure you can see that the lesults would justify what meth 
ods you used." 

< “I've tried," stated Deborah calmly "I'm still drying,'* Her vouc 
tell. "But I'm not going to succeed Mum 1 his thing that has been 
eating into Malcolm is stronger than any love he could ever have for 
me or for any other woman " 

"That isn't according to nature " ^ 

"It's according to Malcolm," Deborah said with a touch of bitter- 
nc&&i.q her voice "Old I'll continue doing my best. Mom But it still 
won’t work. No ofie is as important in Malcolm's life as l.ogan 
Berkeley." 

"Then alTTwe can do is to sit back and watch trouble cateh up 
with us?" ^ 

"It's the wav things are. Mom HoU they're going to work out God 
‘’only knows. I’m sony for Malcolm and for Logan, i'm even a little 
sorry foi Althea " 

"And I'm most sorry for you, Deborah " 

Tile younger woman nodded, and her voice was not quite steady 
"I'm sorry, too,” she said "I m terribly sorry lor me " 


in 


ILate in JiA.Y, the Comstock held us greatest celebration It was a 
celebiation over the bringing to the Comstock of that most essential 
of all commodities: water. 

And once again* the daring and enterprise of the new firm of 
Mackay, Fair, FlcK>d & O'Brien were to be tliankec). ^ 

Of gold and silver there always had been^ plenty, of wealth and 



high Wdges theic alwaysi had been eMi|glu But irqm the hi&t boom 
days of 1859 un^il the year 1873, the Comstock had been without good 
nr adequate water* • ^ 

Virginia City and Gold Hill were cchigested communities existing 
in the midst of arid barrenness. During the winters water had been 
obtainable from molting snow; during the summers there was no 
rainfall. There was a water company, controlled by the ubiquitous 
William Sharon, but, as usual, Mr. Sharon and his associates had been 
{ oncerned only with getting as much as possible for as little as pos- 
sible. ' 

As organizers and owners of the Virginia & Gold Hill Water Com^ 
pany, they had for years delivered to the unfortunate residents of 
the Comstock a thin trickle of water which was loaded with such 
minor poisons as to make dysentery and other intestinal ailments a 
community affair. I'he quality and quantity of the water had made 
It a luxury, and had compelled the majority of the citizens to resort 
to whisky as the standaid beverage~a necessity which most oi the 
gentlemen thought was not without its advantages but which the 
more conservative lad«es \iewed with vast disfavor. 

Back in 1869, when Mackay, Fair, Flood 8c O'Biien, flushed with 
their victory over Sharon* in the Hale 8c Noi cross deal, ha<yookeii 
about for investments, they had hit upon watet as the most logtcaL 
They believed implicitly in the permanence of Virginia City; they 
expected it to grow and prcisper; they sensed that pifbplfe could 
neither live happily, nor even die*happily, u»u.t existing conditions. 

With money won from Sharon in the Hale 8c Norcioss deal, they 
bought from Sharon liis stock in the water company. Most of t!lP 
Ntock was owned by the fgur ambitious and enterprising Irishmen, 
and thte*balance of it went to their friends W. S. Hobart and Johnny 
Skae. Calmly and courageously they undertook the project of bring- 
ing firie fresh water in limitless quanvicies from the topmost snow 
levels of the Sierras. * , ^ 

The CrovVn Point and Belcher bonanz<ts iMd not then been dis- 
(overed. Thg Cojnstock was at the nadir of its ^^cond great depres- 
i»ion, and the project required Uie investment ^fmore than a million 
dollar< and the exercise of unmiagtnabie engineering^ skill* Ip- 
fcA&med of their plans, Shardn ha^ a piiv^te chuckle. 

'‘They're getting too big foi their britches/' he said. “To do what 
they're planning, they'll have to build a pipe which will stand a ver- 
tical pressure of i.yao^feet. It*s impossible-even for fools.” 

Through the blea]^., barren span which marked the end of the six- 
ties and the very c^rly seventies, the ’six partners grimly poured 
money intoibeii^ newest enterprise. Until then men hading into 



the earth of the Ck>mstock|aind carried things away. Now, for liie 
hr&t time, something valuable was to be brought to Virginia City and 
Gold Hiltrin quantity. 

In active charge of the work they hafi Hermann Schussler, chiel 
engineer of the Spring Valley Water Works in San Francisco. He 
supervised the laying of his pipe in the form of a huge inverted 
siphon, with the long arm running up the eastern side of the Sierras 
and the other reaching to the summit of the Virginia Range, with 
the depressed curve classing the upper end of the Washoe Valley. 

On the moinmg of July 29, 1873, the people of the Comstock rose 
early and in a fever of excitement. This was the day set aside for the 
opening ot the new (low of watei, this was something which would 
affect the general living conditions ot the Comstock as nothing else 
had ever done, and which was calculated to improve the health oi 
mrrery man, woman, and child in the region. 

Work in all the mines was susjiended, save for skeleton mainte- 
nance crews. From eaily morning theie wx'ie parades of magnihcenils 
unifotmed drill teams, of fiie clepaitnients in theii led shirts and 
huge led-and-gold hats, and ol a hall dozen l^nds which made up in 
noise what they may have lacked in harmony. 

public was out in force. Certain gentlemen were already com 
mencing to display their sorrow at the intrusion 6l water by attempt- 
ing to drink all the whisky that wms left. I'heie was a gieat, good-na- 
tured romhiunal drunkenness. PohUKians and would-be politftians 
launched into frenzTed harangues on the slightest provocation, or (»n 
no provocation at all. * ^ 

Eventually iheie was a final set of speeches in thfe vicinity of Bul- 
lion Ravine. The signal was flashed back to the high point of the 
Sierras. The hrst of a series ol watercocks was turned. Then the sec 
ond and the third ami or^and on and on. 

And then, inciedibly, the waier started gushing into the ravint 
Hundreds ol thousands of gallons of lierh, pure, crystal-clear watei 
the first good water the Comstock had ever had. 

Fireworks wei^^t off in tremendous quantities, bands icdoubled 
their noise, speakA lashed themselves into frenzies of encomium 
and a f^w skeptical old-timers even made so bold as to sample the 
strange new beverage. , < 

Once again the him of Mackay, Fair, Flood & O'Brien had achieved 
' the impossible. It also had served notice on^the Bank ciowd that it 
would not be content to make its mqney solely from mining. 

It was a day<of grandeur and hysteria. People sang and danced 
and laughed and wept and even got sober.' There were a few beau- 
tiful battles resulting from debates on the efficacy of water. And then 



catastrophe came. The pipe sprung a Icjak and the water was lunied 
oif. The flood lud become a mirage» and Sharon gleefully said, 

(old you so.” 

But the period of gloom was shorc4iv^d. Schussler and his men, 
working like beavers, repaired the leak, a^id on the eighth day of 
\ugust the water started flowing in earnest, find was never thereafter 
interrupted. 

Mr. William Sharon stoppjed smiling. 

All through that long, phasant summer th^ Comstock had lived 
ill a state of expecuncy. While pessimism was by no means as general 
js it' had been during the final two years of the last decade and the 
first two yeais of this one, it w'as also true that optimism was not 
noticeably in evidence. 

The trouble was that this was not a period of pyrotechnics. Tj^c 
Bank crowd owned the Belcher, which was in bonanza and was de- 
voting itself to the businesslike lemoval oi rich ore. John J. Jones 
,ind Alvin/a Hayward directed tfieir energies to extracting wealth 
fiom the Crown Point Theie was no lanlare about either operation, 
since none of the owners cared whether the stock rose or fell. 

At the other end of th^ Lode, Messrs. Mackay, rtdbd &J3*- 
Brien kept their trews busy night and day in the deep woi^ings of 
Consolidated Virginia. They, too, iciiained from advertising the 
astounding extent of the conyiuially expanding oie bod^tnsftiut, on 
the other hand, they made no s\?ciet of tlig^ .act that they were in 
bonanza. Their technique in tfec matter of public relations was new, 
and it became •popular to expiess iloubr as to the extent of the dfe* 
( overy. ^ 

At length John Mackay and }im F.fir became annoyed. They 
'»ought wealth legitimately, the*y rlainn.d, and not by manipulating 
stock. If the people wanted the truth ^atjoui theii beloved Cojisoli- 
dated Virginia, the peo})lf could havf it. 

Dan l)e fjhille^was selected ar the public 's first emissary. His min- 
ing knowledge yiai great, hvj iptegiity M.iiinp^ ichable. De Quille 
uas invited to go^down into ilio ConsoIulate^A'irginia workings, to 
cxaniihe everything, to go anywhere hc'chose. ^ ^ 

••Jim Fair said, "I’m getting God dapi’ sick and tired*o£ having 
people doubt our statements. We’ie miiieis, not stockbrokers. Take 
as long as you* want down there, Dan. Ask any questions you want. 
Fake samples, and take 'em from where )ou choose. Have them 
assayed wherever yc^ want. Then write the triAh^as you sceHt.” 

On October 29 th«Dan’$ first report appeared in the Enterprise un- 
der the headliner 
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CONSOLIDATED VIRGINIA 


A Look Through the LoNG-FoRiim^EN Lower Levels, 

The Ore Bodi£:> and Breasts, Winees & Drifts 

RICH DEVELOPMENTS 

De Quillens report was restrained, yet he could not conceal his en 
thusiasm and amazement. He picked fi«/e samples of ore at random 
and had them assayed. T 4 iey averaged $379*43 to the ton in silver and 
gold. The following day he returned aVid selected three more sain 
pies, and these averaged $443.83. 

He let the facts speak for tiiemselves as he wro^e with the conscious 
ness that misrepresentation on his pait could tuck the gullible pub 
lie into another disastrous stock-buying orgy. 

«6i9t privately Dan’s enthusiasm was unbounded. ”1 saw it with 
my own eyes/’ he said. *’And yet 1 could not believe what I saw.” 

He made a tentative estimate that Consolidated Virginia alone, 
on the basis the trend, diiection, and scope of the ore discovered, 
would reach the staggering total of $300,000 ^>00. 

bt^fore the publication of Dan De Qttille’s report, Con 
solidated Virginia sfilit up its stock. Five months eailicr, Malcoln' 
Dougl as’s 8,0 0 shares had become 600. On October 18th his 600 be 
came 2,700 shaies. The stock, after (he split-up, was quoted A 48 

Malcolm got out j^Kil and paper and did some hgunng. Hin 
original pwneiship in a worthless mii^e, a mine which had been ho|>e 
TSsly in borrasca, had mushrooired into 2,700 shares in the Big 
Bonanz^. ^ 

His gross worth at that moment yras $1 29,600. 
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A FEW DAYS AF1F.R the publication oi the De Quille report, Malcolm 
issued an invitation. • 

They were seated about the fire in the parlor of the mansion. Mal- 
colm said: “Fve got John Mackay's permission to invite you folks 
downjor an inspection of the Consolidated Virginia workings when- 
ever you want to go. 1 think you'll like it.” • 

Deborah smiled at him. “Whom are you Knvitipg?” she asked 
’*A 11 0f you. You, Deborah, and Logan and Althea and Mom and 



the Professor. John will go down with iks, and he'll also send an en- 
gineer along to expl^iin things.'' Malcolm smiled apologetically. “1 
don't know a thin* aboht mines/’ he said* ’I'm mmky a stock- 
holder." 

Mom said she didn't believe she'd go. The Professor said that hc*d 
been down in a mine once and never wanted to go again: they al- 
ways made him feel as though he were suffocating. Logan, who knew 
mines and mining, said quietly that he'd be delighted. He was ap- 
parently unaware that there might be a hidden purpose behind 
Malcolm's invitation. Althea said she thought it would be mai velous, 
and was so gratelul to Malcolm for including her. Deborah, look- 
ing fiom Althea to Logan to Mom to Malcolm, asked quietly 
whether it would be all right for her to take her sketch pad, and 
Malcolm assured her rhat ol coiuse it would 

The following moiiiing they gathered at the Consolidated^ Vir- 
ginia 'shaft. Clad in the rough clothes which were essential if they 
were to brave the heat and steam and dirt ol the lotser levels, not 
even the two giils looked glamoious. They wore heavy woolep 
skirts, boots which we 1- too large, and hats which flopped over their 
ears in spite of the srulhug in the hatbands. Lath per'^'^- ^ *iied a 
iantern. » * * 

John Mackay weltoined them personally. His calm gray eyes were 
friendly, his manner unassuming He was particularly .eorrbal to 
Logan Berkeley, and (ongratu^u^d him on his excellent work as an 
assistant foreman at Chollar Potosi. He pitd simple, shy complt- 
inents to Althea and iVborah. fie introduced them to Walter 
say, a big, brawny, towheaded young mining engineer who, Mackay 
explained, could fairly sw^p them with technical explanations if 
that was what they wanted. • 

The hoist engineer lowered the ^ *6 wlih great care. They stepped 
out at the new i,5<K>'f6ot level of Consolidated Virginia, and found 
the heat not^too intoleial/le since, softie weeks pieviously, air tun- 
nels had been dug connecting tlie new workings with the airshaft 
of the Ophir’whr?^ •adjoined "It On the north yf that fresh air was 
constanj:ly being dvawn down the Ophi’'*sha(,t circulated through 
the Consolidated Virginia before being forced upward and out. It 
wSs iTot, reflected Malcolm, comfortable,* but there was none of the 
feeling of suffocation which had marked his trip below on that mem- 
orable day a half-year isarlier. 

They progressed slowly and carefully throu|p^ a narrow .stope, 
moving in single file, with Walter Ramsay leadftig the way. He 
paused just tjfsfore rftunding a turn in the narrow passaeewav and 
smiled back at thtun. 
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•‘In just a moment,'* he said, "you’re going to see something whicli 
will startle you. Take your time. Look it over, l^hen ask all the 
questions jou want/* 

But all his preparation proved inadequate. They followed him 
into a cavern 150 feet in width and almost one hundred feet in height. 
In all directionsi and at all levels, they could sefe the miners working, 
clinging to scaffoldings as they prepared their cliargcs or labored at 
removing the ore already blasted. ' 

The cavern was enormous, but it looked larger than it actually was 
because it was so deep below the surlace of the earth. The heavy air 
was dimly lighted with lanterns, and in little crevices in the walls 
were hundreds— perhaps thousantls— ol candles. The effect was supei 
natural; it was like the improbable treasure caves of mythology. 

All about them was a glitter, something which shone from the walls 
of tie cavern. Altliea clasped her hands in ecstasy. 

**Gold/' she said. "Look at all the gold shining at us.” 

The slow, amused voice of the young engineer broke into her en 
ijiusiasm. "Sorry to disappoint you. Mis. Berkeley. That stuff you 
see flittering so brightly is neitliei silver noi^gold. It's all iron and 

copper»f»i^^it/t:s.” 

*Althca said, ^h . - 

“On the other hand," Walter Ramsay continued, "all of the un 
pivttjUUAimpressive stuff you see is silver or gold. The richest, j)rob> 
ably, that has ever been discovered ” 

Althea said: "But i? doesn’t look like anything. Why doesn't it 
^hine?” 

She looked so pretty, so helpless, so eager. It would have taken a 
shrewder person than young Walter Rdmsay to have detected pei 
sonal interest and greed. ■ 

"We've two kinds of silver ore in here," he explained patiently. 
"That black stuff you see in ^uch quantities— the kind wdth the slight 
metallic luster— that's sulphtiret, or silver glance. The steel-gray, 
with the greenish tinge, is chloride ore.” 

Deborah Cortlaf^’ was standing'a’dne, and sMertt. The light in hei 
eyes was not of avarl^e.iThe thhig in her which made her different 
from otlfers was impelling her to create— or, if that proved greatei 
than her artistic ability— then to iiiterpret. 

There must be some way, she was thinking, th?f this could l>e 
transferred to canvas; not the minutiae of the operations themselves, 
but the feel of it, the grotesque, satanie quality, the half-naked figures 
of men moving 'about in the eerie light o^ lanterns and flickering 
candles,^ the sense of greatness and the sense of imperiaiancnre. 

If she only had the abiUty to make others feel as she was feeling! 
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She opened her pad and sketched rapidly^ appalled by her own in- 
adequacy. Oh! she'd be able to turn out go^, graphic sketches which 
would make people see what she had seen, but that, she fig^ired, was 
not eiioiiglL How to make them know th^t the dark. soml>er walls of 
the man-made cavern were almost solid silver and that the gleaming, 
glittciing sham ot the copper and iron pyrites meant^ nothing. How 
lo niai k the difference between the pyrites and the small but spec- 
tarular deposits ol stephanite twhich was almost pure silver in the 
foim of crystals. How to give the impression of grandeur on the 
stanch tim^red squaie sets rising one upon another in giant crates 
ai I anged like mammoth playtoys ot childien, of making someone un- 
derstand that the square sets were necessary because the earth was 
so soft and rich with silver that it w'ould collapse if it weie not sup- 
poited anew in every cubic foot that was hewn away. How to make 
people know that the solid rock was woithles''' and that the soft, ujljT 
tieposiewas of incalculable value. 

She listened to the quiet explanation of the young mining engi- 
neer. He was pointing out glittering spangles in the rich deposits of ^ 
black sulphuret of silvei and telling Althea that it was free gold. He 
was explaining, too, that thus far approximately 44 per rern- all 
the ore that had been hoisted to the suiiace for misung had*beerf 
2;old, ''—not in quantity of course, but in \alue." 

A quiet voice came from behind Iut, and she looked up her 
sketching long enough to catch the fine dark eyes ol Logan Berkeley. 
He said, “I think you have something there, Ifeboiah." 

'Something ..." . • 

"Yes," He chost his woids caicfully. "Not just the value in dollars 
nul.cents ^You've sort of pufipflown the wa%it affects me, inside." 

She closed her sketch pad and got up abruptly from the boulder of 
silver on which she had been siiti'- g. Sh6#saidt "That's about the 
niccwt thing that's ever been said to me, Logan." 

"I'll wager you've haci plenty ot comjjiinients." 

"Yes. Rut never one that showed the undeistaTfiding . . She let 
her voice trail off. •* , 

She saw a slow sinjle appear beneash 1 \b^^le 4 nustache. "I'm not 
leally supposed to be sensitive am I, Deborah? I'm not supposed to • 
seetniiTgs unless they're mighty obvious.” • 

She evaded neither his eyes nor his question "No," she said, 
"You'ie not. You’re supposed to be a fine man, an honest man—" 

"And a stujiid man. Well, perhaps I am." , * 

She regarded Jiim gravely in she odd, unnatural light. He looked 
taller than he'e^ever leolfed before, and oddly graceful despite the 
uncouth miner’s garb. 



A new res{>ect for Logan came to her^ or rather it was a new sort 
of respect. Never before had she credited the man with intelligence. 
Brain* perj[iaps* but not with intelligences not'with perception, not 
with an awareness of the estimate in which others' held him. It was 
like meeting a new person who looked exactly like someone else 
you’d known. 

^’Your surprise is nattering/’ he said in amusement. ’’Is it so ama/* 
ing that I should make one thoughtful comment?” 

She felt a sense of embarrassment, a desire for a moment alone to 
think over her discovery. To believe that one has been in the com- 
pany of a blind man, and then to learn suddenly that he is not 
blind ... it was a disturbing thought. It injected a new, explosive 
quality into a situation which lequired no such new ingredient. 

She made a gesture which included all the tnine—the part of it 
tbe^ could see and the vast workings beyond; the stopes and gal- 
leries and crosscuts and winzes and upraises; the massive timbering, 
the organized disorder, the little cars filled witli ore clanking along 
on their narrow tracks; the flickering candles and steadier light oi 
the lanterns; the grotesque shadows cast on d- ^rk backgrounds of neai 
«olId.silver~and she said, ”ls this more than you expected, Logan?' 

^He noadeti^gs^vely. “Much more. And long ago I learned to expec i 
the impossible on the Comstock.” 

“How big would you estimate this discovery to be?” 

' M^“v3timate wouldn’t mean a thing. But if you’re asking me m 
guess. I’d say that De, Quille underestimated when he said (goo, 
000 , 000 .’* , 

^3he said, calculatingly and deliberately, “You own/?d a part’of this 
once.” ^ 

“Yes. As nearly as I cafi figure, i owned half of this very cavern 
we’re standing in. It's quitf an impressive feeling.” 

“In just what way?” ^ , 

He shrugged. “The chance of mining, the gambling element This 
bonanza could have l?een anywhere else, but it wasn’tsdt was here— 
all the time, The^ien who uncovered it ttesei\e everything the% 
get.” ^ ’ 

“How about those Whe/ are sharing the good fortune through 
Sieer lueV?” ^ — 

“Malcolm deserves his girod foriune, too. I hope lor his sake that 
he hasn’t passed beyond the point of enjoying it.” 

“You think that perhaps he has?” 

“Pcfissibly. He’s changed a lot since Ve were boys. Tin sorry.” 

“Aren’t you to blame . . \ a little?’® 

“No. I did what I believed was right. I’d do the*sanfifi thing again. 



I don’t begrudge him his present luck. As to his ability to enjoy it 
»» 

**Go ahead, Logan. Please,*’ 

“Have you ever* been in the South, ]>eborah? Did you ’ever visit 
a plantation in the days before the war?” 

“No” 

“Then it would be hard to explain what 1 mean. We had a way of 
life there, it had its injustices,^ its inequities. But it also had a right- 
ness and a charm. No matter how right or |iow wrong the system 
may have been, 1 believe we h^d an appreciation, an understanding. 
We enjoyed life in a rich, full way.” 

“fust a few of you enjoyed that,” said Deborah. "An infinitesimal 
number.” 

“That’s true. And we were probably rather smug about accepting 
it.” He smiled down at her, and for just an instant the light of ^ 
passing lantern limned the saber rut along the line of his strong 
jaw. "Its gone, all of it. No matter what the future holds, it’ll never 
again be as it was. I'm glad I’m not there to see the change. I’m afraid 
I'd never adjust myself to it.” 

• "You’ve adjusted yourself here.” 

"Have I? I’m glad I give«that impression.” 

Another surprise Deborah said, with quickening^mtciest,*’ What 
makes you doubt it?” 

“Malcolm. He's the one who has adjusted himself to this '..ay 
of living. He has become haid antk put poseful; perhaps ’implacable' 
IS the word. 1 admire him for it,” 

"But you don’,t envy him.” 

"No. But then that makes us even, because he doesn’t envy me, 
either. You know, it's odd about Malcolm? He thinks I used to feel 
superior to him. He was wrong. •Now he^ thinks that if he becomes 
very wealthy, *1'11 feel inferior. He’s wrortg again.” Logan made a 
move to re)oin the others, "I've ulked too much and too foolishly,” 
he said. "But^u have the faculty of dibwing people out, Deborah/’ 

They joined MaHrolm and AUhea, John ^iaclta^and Walter Ram- 
say. Ramsay was ^ofng all the talking^ and V^ackay was trailing 
along, showing all the symptoms a ybun^-fa'.hvf displays in the pre- 
<o^iousness of an infant son.# • • 

Del^rah lagged a few steps belfind, her mind busy with this new 
facet of Logan Berkeley's character. He was impressive and fright- 
ening. He knew too much about how he felt and about how Mal- 
colm felt. How milch, Deborah wondered, did ho^know about* what 
was going on in Althea^ mind? Did hemnderstanfl that her eager 
chattering, her voHe^ qf questions, her excited in^rest, had a per- 



sonal application? Could Logan know that his wife was trying to 
estimate the material worth of young Malcolm Douglas? Could he 
see other^things so clearly and yet be blind to the thing which was 
closest? 

The answer eluded her. The way of men with maids, the blindness 
of love, the dulled edge of perception where women were concerned. 
Anything seemed possible now. 

For all the grotesque jacket she wore, and the shapeless skirt, foi 
all the heavy, dirty boots and tlie ugly hat, Althea had never looked 
lovelier. She had harnessed both John Mackay and young Ramsas 
to the yoke of her charm. They w^cre flattered by her interest; the\ 
played the roles of unaccustomed but delighted gallants. They did 
not— they could not possibly— sense the undercurrent of her ques 
tioning, nor fathom the processes of hei nimble brain. 

•: JjL was only Malcolm who seemed to undci stand. He did not look 
fatuous, nor did he look like a \oiing man in love. He was regaiding 
Althea with interest and aniuscineni, ..s though she were a mechani 
cal toy performing a mechanical and well undei stood routine. He 
‘said quietly: “You mustn’t oveiestiinaie tl^is, Althea. And remem 
;(yhat 1 own is only the tirntst portion of this bonanza.” 

• She^Hazzlecrt'im with a smile. “I dci lare, Malctilm,” she said bieath 
lessly, “the way yoli do go on! Tlu'ie's no such filing as a tiny pan 
of this. It's so— so incredible that even the liulest portion is tre 
melidbus, isn't it, Mr. Mackay"*' 

John Mackay nodded gra^eI>. We hope you'ie right, Mrs.^eikt 
ley," he said. 

^*'They moved back along the c looked gallery tos^ard the hoisting 
works. Men stopped then digging and *oading long enough to look 
with some curiosity, and consuleiable approval, at the two gh Is; both 
beautiful, one blond, one biunet. A couple ot the miners called 
greetings to Deborah, and she wa^ed back at them in comradely 
fashion. A few others greeted the quiet, uiia^sumin^ part owner of 
the bonanza. They «aid, “Hi, John,” and Mackay aiisweied them, 
calling each man *y name. 

They stepped inCy the cage and were rushed to the cold, clear air 
pn the surface. John Mackay insisted on taking them to the Inter- 
national for lunch, laughing awiy their protests about th*.ir‘kp- 
pearance. 

It was a fine midaftenioon lunch. It wa$ featured, of course, by 
the oysters, which^were amazingly fre^sh now that, they were brought 
in by railroad; ahe oyster^ which people ate whether or not they 
liked oysters, because it was a mark of distiiiction, 

They^were alt still gripped by the excitehient of what they had 
• * 
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••een, by the possibilities *of it, by the certainty that it would go on 
and on, getting richer each day. It was an intoxicating thing. 

And throughout the lunch Logan Berkeky sat quiet^ly, letting 
others do most of the talking. His eyes dwelt fondly on his young wife, 
and once, as she chattered gaily, he caught Debcwah’s eye and winked. 

It was a friendly, intimate, pleasant gesture. It ^proclaimed his 
acknowledgment of a new status, a new understanding between them. 

But it left Deborah deeply disturbed because the new Logan 
Bcikeley— or rather, the old Logan Berkeley whom she had newly 
come to know— was more of a man than she had thought. That 
he would always have acted for himself she had known. What 
fi ighfened her was the knowledge that he could think for himself, too. 
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I ROM iHE Enterprise, December 17, 1873: 

Vnnuunceinent has ]ust been made that a new bona^^ mine |}as been 
iTK oTporated. it will be known as the California. * 

1 he Calitornia is merely the north boo feet of what has been known up to 
now as Consolidated Virginia. The south 710 feet will continue to belxiuwo 
i)V that name. Stockholdeis of Con.* Virginia will receive a dividend of 
7 12s i»f a share in stock of the new Cialiiornta for eath share they hold in 
(lie paiexit company. By«lhis simple process, there :ne now two bonafiLT% 
mines instead of one. and eacli has outstanding 108,000 shares. As of yester- 
day. Coil. Virginia stock was scHing at and California at $37. 

• 

Malcolm Douglas bent over a desk irf^the hewspaper office. The 
iigwring was simple encjugh, and r*nie picasanr. He now owned 2,700 
shares of Consolidated Virginia and tf575 shares of (California, giv- 
ing him a total gross woith of $239,175. 

He looked «p tif fyid Joe Goodman smiking d#wn at him. 

“How does It fe^ to be a mdlion^iie* , 

“Scary." Malcolm grinned like a ki<* “Of course, I really havenit 
gcTt it,*you know. It's all on paper# and I owe money on it.” 

“Any time you want to cash in . . 

“Not Tight now, Joe.^Maybe not for a long time.” 

(Goodman came .straight to ihe point. “WTen i^e 'lOu quitting the 
)ob here, Malcolm?” • , , 

The youngs map i«i^d his eyebiows in surpiise. “Am I being 
ki( ked out?” 
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“Hell, no. But vrhy should you hold 0ii to a $6o a week job 
when—*' 

'*Becauj^ it*s a good job/* answered Maltolm. ^Because 1 like it 
And because my bonanza stocks aren't paying dividends and I still 
enjoy eating/* 

“You know damned well you can borrow whatever you need anv 
time you need it,*’ 

“Fiue enough. But 1 don’t want to do th<rt again. l*d rather work 
for my daily expenses Unless, ol course, you want the job for sonic 
one else. 1 don’t wish to be selhsh.’* 

Goodman clapped Malcolm on the shouldei itl hearty friendii 
ness “You’re a contradictory person/* he announced “Generous and 
thoughtful and friendly and hard and distani and ingrowing Which 
are you. actually?*' 

Malcolm looked at him tor a moment, then shook his head. “I'm 
damned if I know,** he said 

Additional news items irom the rnterprise in 1874: 

fanuary 12th ^ 

AlfSteugh hi^^candiclary has not >(t been iocinally announced, it is uiidci 
stbod th^t Williat Sharon will again run for the United States Senate^ 

January aist 

'finBler's Drygoods ic Notions kmpoiium on C Street takes pleasure in 
announcing receipt ol a large shipment of the hmsc mateiials foi»laclus 
silk, taffeta, brocade and the best impoited linen and lacf». Also ribbon in 
ajVwidths. , 

January 2Qf/u 

A great new joint shaft is rapidly being sunk by the two bonanza nniics 
Virginia and Cali/ornia# it is located 1.0 |o feet cast pf the old C on 
Virginia shaft and will great jv..far]lztatc the extrartiun of the rich ore ^nd 
make it easier to tap the Lode on its eastward dtp to a vertical cicptii ol 
a. 5 <K> feet. This will be known as the C & C Shalt and w.l' be the largest 
and best on the Lode 

^ ^fehruary /^th 

« A won\|in named Hallet was found dead in her room in a house of ill 
fame on D Strc*et last night, k^let dcatji is aunbuted to laudanum, despond 
ency. acute alcoholism and bad invcstmc nts 

February a^rd 

Yesterday was thc^ birthday of Geo Washington, first President of the 
U.S. Ihere was a*fine parade, of the fire«and drill* companies on C Street 
followed by considerable drinking and several bgkts. .I^ivate parties were 
held in wuriems hofties. and the Stars 9 c Stripes vfttc everywhere m evidence 



Hmh jitd 

Work continues the Belcher and Grown Point mines. With those 

large enterprises stilHn bonanza at one end of the Lode, and Con. Virginia 
and California in bonanza at the otl^er end. it seems that the Comstock 
has nothing to look forward to except prosperity. 

March loth 

Mrs. John W. Mackay, wife of jthe popular and genial John W. Mackay 
of this city, is cutting a wide social swathe in Psyris where her lavish new 
mansion is the cynosure of all eyf:s. Mr. Mackay continues to live modestly 
til his two rooms at the International Hotel here. 

March ^oth 

Most of the sporting gentry of this city journeyed to Silver City last 
wrek to witness a prize fight between the Carson Slasher and Joe Moncrief. 

I he bout was held in a warehouse and was most interesting and blocdyT 
Kfoncribf won easily in 84 rounds. 

April 6th 

New shipment of imported delicacies just received at Bon Ton Grocery* 
*( o.. Mr. Jos. Keiopet, pi op. Caviar, truffles, smoked turkey, plifeasantjt 1 eliT 
meat. * 


May gth 

('on Virginia has declared its first dividend of $3 per month per sluuc. 

• 

Malcolm did some 4|UKk hgi^iing: 2,700 shares of Consolidated 
\ irginia would ^yield Idni $8,*ioo per month without touching his 
{itindpal or selling a single share of slock. 

Maf 26th 

Virginia City was host to some very disfinguilhed visitors yesterday. Cyrus 
\V. Vield, with family and friends, including \llias. Kingsley Kr other Engltah 
Msitors ol iiote^yisited the loiver levels of Con. Vhginia. 'Iht'y were inuc^i 
impressed, not only with the fabulous wealth I'istloscd underground, but 
also by the new.duec^tl^ker cage. Those in the party wife were mechanically 
minded showed grea( interest in the id«ppi;essviA and machine drills 
nhich weie installed earlier this month. 

June 1 st 

Mr. Alfred SutrA will arain be a candidate for the U. S. Senate, opposing 
Mr, William Sharon. Nfr. sutro is regarded by sorv as a genius and by some 
<> a fool. 11 is tunnel *is sjowly approaching the l^ocu, abd there is much op- 
{N>sition to 11 The mineow^ers seftm to object to the faa'thai if the tunnel 
IS oviT complcttid, they wjll be forced ti> oay Mr. Sutro ^he sum of per 
ion of ore for tlie use of hw tunnel. * 
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June nth 

Messrs. Mackey, Fair, Flood & O’Brien have started the erection of a Go- 
stamp mU* which will be located just below the Con. Virginia shaft. It will 
cost about 1300,000 to build ahd is expected to have a capacity of 260 tons 
per day. The firm is also planning to build a huge pan mill near the Cali 
fornia shaft. The new milling firm will be known as the Pacific Mill & Min- 
ing Co. and will be operated as a private enterprise of Messrs. Mackay, 
Fair, Flood 8e O’Brien. 


July 6 th 

The management of the Ophir reports the discovery of a body of rich 
ore on its i,465>foot level near the north line of the California. This would 
seem to justify the assumption that the Big Bonanza will extend dear 
through the California and into the Ophir. 


LIZ 


Oddly enough, it was William Sharofi, who cared for no one in 
the world other* than himself, who indirectly precipitated Malcolm 
Douglas’s personal crisis. 

^^T:vcr since his defeat at the polls by Jones, Sharon had been de 
termined to win a sept in the United States Senate. In thi^ hectic 
year of 1874, he entered the race grimly determined to leave no 
ffiine unturned, no dollar unspent, in order to achieve his ]goal. And 
his first important step was to buy the Enterprise from Joe Good 
man. ^ 

The Enterprise had been Sharon’s implacable enemy, and tlie 
vitriolic pen of Editor had brought the dapper little finan- 

cier endless annoyance and discomfiture. With the change of owner- 
ship, everything else changed. At first the public wat amused; later, 
when there was mighty pen jio proclaim daily the iniquities of 
Mr. Sharon, his iniquities -wer^ foigotten. 

^ Sharqn did not stop with the buying of a newspaper, fie was a 
careful, methodical planuer, a dynamic little man with a Napole- 
onic assurance. He needed money, he needed prestige, and he 
needed to find ore to keep his mills busy. Quite logically, therefore, 
his choice fell on/he Ophir. , 

It was on the very groijnd where^the Ophir now stood that the 
original discoveries had been made in 1853, although they had not 

then Wfen expjCiitqd recognized. Later, the Ophir had he 

• * » 
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come one o£ the gieat mineii. Now it appeared to be on the threshold 
of a new bonanza, a logical continuation of the fantastic a Uy rich 
drift that started at ^the Consolidated Virginia, extendfd north 
thiough the as yet linworked California,'and gave promise of reach^ 
ing into the Ophir. 

It would all have bqen simple enough for so shiewd an operator 
as Sharon had not the control of the Ophir then been in the hands 
of E. J. (Lifcky) Baldwin, one ojl the neiviest traders on the coast. 

Shaion commenced his buying operations unobtrusively. On Au- 
gust 11, 1874, Ophir was quoted at per share. Consolidated Vir- 
ginia at $80, and California at half that price. A month later Ophir 
had increased in price almost tliiee times. Consolidated Virginia 
had gone up to $ibo, and California to $90. As of that dace, Mai- 
< olm's shares in the two bonanza mines gave him a gross wealth of 

No one but William Shaion could have performed the miraile. 
By all the rules of stock values, the bonanza mines should have been 
the leaders in the market, and should ha\e pulled othei stocks up 
with them. Instead, it was Shaion's siiibborn couiage, his relentless* 
"exploitation of Ophir, which earned Consolidated Virginia and 
( .aliioinia up to the heights*. ^ ^ • 

The bull maiket of Ule sunimet and early lalf in 1874 surpassed 
anything ever befoiascen on the ("omstoik. Investors, many 
l)urned— and naturally w^ary oh any deal engineered by Sharon- 
Hocked on<e again into the market like lamb# begging to be slaugh- 
tered. It was Sharon why:>se cHoi fs boosted the real bonanza stocks, 
Sharon who, by doing so, incieased the value of Malcolm Douglases 
jiold.ings to more than half a* million dollar^, Sharon who indirectly 
caused Vlakolm to study the sitryition and to decide that the mo- 
ment had como that he had been w^aiting*(or, the moment when he 
*oukl approach Althea* in such fii^ >ncia4 grandeur that she could 
not resist him. * * # 

They lived ih* the same house and their rooms adjoined, but it 
still difhcult for Maic^lm to find the lime and seclusion he needed 
for his talk witli her* He did noi suspect *t]iat Mom and Debo- 
rah knew what he had in mind and tha t'ley were quietly making* 
it ^ difficult as possible for iiim. »/Vlthea,» he figured, would know 
what he was planning. Althea would never be unmindful of the 
fact that he, Mafcolm I^ouglas, was now worth mote than half a 
million dollars and, that, in addition, he ha * an Jlnc»\ne of $8,ioq 
per month. * • ^ , • 

The opportunity, that Malcolm tried to create did not present it- 
self. It came accidental!^. 
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Malcolm had been with Mom on C Street one day when a»he had 
exclaimed with pleasure over a bolt of handsome taffeu which had 
just been put into the narrow^ crowded.window of one of the city's 
most expensive stores. He decided to present it to her, and, because 
he had left his job on the Enterprise with the change of ownershijj. 
he had plenty of time on his hands. 

He had just completed his purchase when the bell over the dooi 
jangled to announce the arrival of another customer. The customei 
was Althea. 

She looked young and lovely in a new woolen suit and a pert little 
hat. The clear, crisp air had given a brightness to her cheeks and a 
sparkle to her blue eyes. She saw Malcolm and came straight io him, 
Imlding out her hand in greeting as though they had not seen each 
other twice already that day, as though they did not see each other 
s^ral times every day, as though tliey die! not sleep within twenty 
feet of each other. 

. She said, “I declare, Malcolm Douglas, this is the very last place 
on earth I ever expected to find you. What are you doing here?” 

He explained, and had the clerk open lus purchase to display ii 
Iter her. She clasped her hands. “Mom will be simply thrilled, Mal» 
colm. You’re the most thoughtful person." 

The obvious effort she was making amused I'irn. While the rlerV 
rewrapped his bulky package, he drew Althea into a corner of the 
store where the fading light from outside and the dull glow ol the 
gas jets imparted a f'^eling of intimacy. He said, "I've be^n trying 
to talk to you alone for a long liine, Althea.” 

“Have you indeed? Why?" 

"I thought you'd be intere ,ted in this." 

He took a sheet of paper froii^ the inside pocket of his coat. She 
was still gurgling with enthusiasm, but the eyes with which she 
studied the figures he showed her were calnfiating. 

“Malcolml" she breathed. "It's simply fantastic! To think of you 
having all that money." 

"I’ll have a gf/od deal more thah that/' be uld her. "Stocks ait- 
going much highe^ I underst'^nd, too, that they're shortly going lo 
raise Ae monthly dividend on Consolidated Virginia to |]o, and 
that not later than next spring tliey'h declare the same diviClencf on 
California. Do you realize what that will mean?" 

"OhI I couldn't. I just simply don't know anything about busi 
ncss.“ 

He smiled tolerantly and said: ">'ou don'f have to act for me, A1 



thea. Anyway, lierc\ what it meam: If each ol those companies de- 
clares a $io a. month j^ividend, and if 1 hold onto all my stock. I’ll 
have a monthly income ot $ 4 S> 75 o.” 

“My goudnessi "fhat simply isn’t poss!ble/\ 

“it’s not only possible, Althea. It's probable. It's almost a cer- 
tainty.” ^ 

Her eyes w^ere shining. She looked up at him eagerly. ‘Whatever 
will you do with all that money, Malcolm?” 

”1 was planning,” he said with cold deliberation, “to ask you to 
many me.” 

For. the merest fraction of an instant she held her breath. Then 
she said: ”How you do go on, Malcolm Douglas. Don't you know 
I'm already married?” 

His eyes never wavered irom her. nor did his voice tremble. He 
was a man stating facts, making a cold business proposition. 

“You don’t have to stay manied,” lie said. “You can get free from 
Logan any minute you choose.” 

He saw a light of lear flicker across her lace. She said, ”Hc'd bc^ 
awful angry. . . 

“Why?” 

“He's in lose with me ” 

“I was in lose wifli you too. Tint didn’t stop him from taking you 
away from me.” ‘ 

“That was different ” 

“How?” 

Logan didn’t know jyou were in lose with me.” She hesitate^a 
inorncnt and then said, “Are you? Now?” 

“J.ook here, Althea,” he answered “ There’s only been one bond 
ixnwecn us We’se been honest with each other Td like to keep 
things that wd^y.” 

‘'VXhy. Malcolm, ^ojl're peifcctly Ingiiteiiing . .” 

“So don’t sjart being cocjucttish. As to whether I'm in love with 
vou, 1 don’t know.*I was. They tell me tlia love can take a lot of 
punishineiit and still uiisive ” ’ 

Hei eyes giew serious, and ahe vtid 'I’d ue honest, Malcolm, 
es^ii though I don’t know' s\'Jiethei youi masculine pride will stand" 

It ” * "" * 

“Go ahead.” • 

* 1 was m love with ybu ... if a seventeen vear-old girl can know 
tust what that meahs.^ftcr we got to Virginia Ci?y, something hap 
pened to you You ha^ oiie tall<f with LogKn about his old mine, and 



irom then on you did nothing. It was as though you were afraid of 
him-H>h! 1 don't mean physically afraid. I mean* as though . . . 
well* you Jtnow what you told me about when^you were young and 
lived on the plantatioiju . . f ' 

"Don't stop* Althea." 

"I wasn't very proud of you then* Malcolm. It’s only recently I’ve 
begun to gbt proud of you again." 

’’Because it looks as though I’m accumulating money?" 

"You insist on putting things so they sound mean* don’t you? All 
right* I’ll admit that had a lot to do with it. But so did other things. 
You seemed to— well, to sort of grow up. You weren’t all messed up 
in a lot of silly sentiment. It was as though you suddenly realized 
chat life wasn’t easy, that a man had to fight for what be wanted. So 
you developed a new strength, and I reckon 1 admired that." 

*’•"1 chink you have strength and luck all mixed up, Althea. It was 
mere luck that Big Cypress happened to ad]oin the Consolidated 
Virginia property, luck that they wanted to include it in their hold- 
ings, luck that John Mackay made it possible Cor me to survive the 
^ assessments. Don’t ciedic me with noble qualities I haven't got. There 
mil be less to disappoint you later." 

^She said nervously: "Don’t you think we'd better mo\e on, Mal- 
colm? The clerk is Watching us. Maybe if we walked home together 
well, nobody could think there was anything wrong about that, 
could they? We could walk all the way down C Street and look in 
the windows, and then- back on the other side, then up Taylor 
Street together. But be sure not to l3ok so serious, Malcolm " 
f^e smiled and held the door open for her. “You think of every- 
thing, don’t you, my precious, mercenary* little darling?’* 

"Well, a lady’s reputation . . 

He laughed then, knd JVas still laughing as they 'Started their 
soletnn tour of the store windows on C Street. ** 

The narrow* crowded windows gave a’h impressioT\ of cheapness 
and tawdriness which was not, howevei, in accerd with the facts. 
There were jewch^ stores displaying stones o^ fAemtfndous value, 
shops which were filkd •with expensive clothes aiid rare furs, unin- 
spiring places which sold nothing but the choicest comestibles from 
the four comers of the wortd, Th^y passed a milliner's shop where 
Althea paused to exclaim over two exquisite little bonnets which 
were perched on top of the boxes in which they had journeyed from 
Paris; she went into raptures over a necklace of diamonds and emer- 
alds in a jewelry store, and*|jeered through another window into a 
gaslit interior and admired a tremendous musx box wnich had been 





brought around the Horn from Switzerland and which was priced 
at | 22 , 000 . 

“Expensive things really excite you, don't they, Althea?" 

She shook her head. “Not exactly, Malcolm. I don’t want many ol 
those things. What excites me is the thought of being able to afioni 
them." • " ♦ , 

“And that brings us back to where we started. Would you like 
to marry me?" • 

She walked for perhaps half a block without answering. When she 
did speak, it was without looking up at .him, as though she mi|^t 
be almid of her own words. “You have changed, Malcolm; perhaps 
more than 1 like." 

“What does that mean?" 

“Don’t you think it would be nice to leave me a little pride? Don’t 
you think you ought to say at least one sentimental thing, jiBkt a 
word or two which would help me to make myself believe that— 
well, jthat whatever 1 did I’d be doing for love?" 

“No, I don’t think so." His voice was harsh. “1 can’t see where 
love has anything to do with it. It didn’t bother you four years ago; . 
I don't see why you should be so sensitive now," 

“If you’re not ip love with me, why are you ;»o«anxious n> marry 
me?" 

“I didn’t say 1 w^n’t in love with you. I said I didn’t know. I 
sinuated— and now I’ll say it direct— that I don’t trust you. I’ll trust 
what you do, but not what you ^ay. r\e passed the day, Althea, when 
1 allow myself (he luxtiry of being inflated by fine words and fMcy 
phrases. I figured you were pne woman to whom 1 could talk straight. 
If 1 can’t, then I was wrong all the way thVough." 

“You haven’t said why you waVit to m 4 rry 

.“Maybe it’s a habit— this wanting to^rfiarry you. Maybe I m^ly 
want you and know i can’t, get you any other way." 

“Thanks fertr the lovely compliment. And why not carry it farther? 
Why not admit ijiat the principal reason \ou v^jnt me is that I be- 
long to l.ogan?" 

“Very well. I'll admit it." 

• “Why do you hate him s4?" ^ • 

He answered carefully. “1 don’t believe I really hate him, Althea. 
I wish it were fhat simple. What 1 hate is that he makes me feel in- 
ferior. I'he very fact tftat he cloesn't try to make me feel that way is 
what does the trick, k’s a feeling I don't want to fivjc with, something 
I’ve got to eyrape fsoift. It isn't enough for me to acquire things: 
I’ve got to get those things from Logan. I’m glad ^at the*mine I’m 



getting wealtliy from was named Big Cypress. That was the name 
of his plantation, i want his wife. I want to be so far on top of the 
heap that when 1 look down at him he*ll know Tm doing it." 

^*So he’ll look up to you; Is that what you mean?” 

-Yes.” 

She said wiiji k brilliant flash of honesty: ”You’ll never get that, 
Malcolm. Logan will never look up to you. The most you can ever 
hope for is tliat you and he will look at each other from the same 
level/’ 

He looked at her in quick surpiise.* ** You’re right, of course. And 
it’s because you tan be right like tliat— and have the courage to say 
so— that you attract me. And since you’ve been honest, may I also 
have that privilege?” 

‘•Certainly/’ 

‘“Do you love your husband?” 

“I respect and admire him.” 

“If his mine had not been destroyed, if he were still wealthy, would 
. vou consider leaving him for me?” » 

“I don’t know. He loves me, and I wouldn't want to hurt him ii* 
J could help it.” 

“But you wotJd -if there were suffif ient hnancial inducement?” 

Her eyes were cold, level, and hard. “1 might. But you’d better be 
Malcolm, that you’d want a wife who came to you from an 
other man— and for those reasons.” 

“Now you’re angiy.” He laughc^l suddenly. “But yovi’re still de- 
lAiously practical. I think we’d do very well togeiker. The point to 
consider is. How arc we to arange it?”i 

Again she was silent. There crept into her mind a little doubt, 
a little fear. Malcolia Douglas was even more changed than she had 
suspected. And yet . . , The smile she flashed him was bright as die 
morning sun. n 

“You want us to lace facts as they are, don't you, Makolmr'” 

“Yes.” * 

“You don't want vo ^inplicaite your mairiage^proposal vsith senti- 
«ment, do you? You don't want any hyit of weakness to shake your 
confidence in yourself?” 

“That's right.” 

“Very well, then.” Her voice was brittle, i^minding him somehow 
of the dry-as-dust tones of Mathew D. Clayton. ‘“I'll say this in an- 
swer to your rohiantic approach: Am incouie of $43,000 a intmth is 
very attractive.” 





LZ 


With their new undei standing came a new hostility. 

Althea had always faced h'^rself squarely.* Left alone, she would 
have analyzed the situation just as he had done, but there would not 
have i)eeii the embarrassment of emotional nudity. She would 
never have deluded herself about her own motives, but it would have 
been pleasant to be able to believe that Malcolm's courtship was 
motivated somewhat by devotion. 

But Malcolm was granting her no such refuge. He wanted ner 
partly because he had ome been in love with her, but chiefly be- 
cause she now belonged to Logan Berkeley. She had roboed him of 
his pride when she becaiKc tlic bride of another man, and he squaring 
the account by refusing to let her letain a single illusion about her- 
self 

She would have^liked tu inquire about his fe^lit>gs towaitl Debo- 
lah Cortland, but he had depuved her of even that slim satisfaction. 
1 o show interest in his feelings for Deborah would be to inject 
their odd relationship a sentimental value he was rigidly excluding. 
She <ouldn*t ask, ami she couidji't know. Afl she knew was that, no 
matter how he Jfelt toiJard Deborah, the emotion wasn't as sirmg 
as his desiie to compel Loj^n to lesent him That was the answei. 
You do’rfot resent your inferior. Resentmebt connotes equality. You 
may be anno^jed by an inlerioi, ym mjv even, be angry with him - 
biu- )ou ( aniioi resent Jhim. 

If a man steals youi wife, however, vou must acknowledge his sta- 
ture. You ma^Tiate^him (leali/ing that hate *‘s only a superlative form 
of resentment); ycpi may attempt to take hi-* life; Jimt you will never 
be merely annoyed^ 

Mthca wondeied whether Malcolm h.‘d andyzed his qjvn emo- 
tibns as thoioughly, as accuiatelf, as she had done. And then she 
found herself wondering bow he would feel about things if he toerk 
her away from Logan perkeley and made her Mrs. Douglas? Would 
he look back from the heights of accomplishiqient and regret his 
move? 

Fiindamential]y« MaFcolin was a sentimentalist. Any man who 
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could feel so deeply* resent so bitterly* struggle so determinedly— any 
such man had a deep vein of sentiment. Well (and she smiled a 
secret little smile)* she was no seventeen-y^ar-old girl now. She had 
experience the intimacies ef marriage. She was ^confident of her 
power to make Malcolm— if he ever became her husband— believe 
that she loved him. And once she had made him believe that, she 
felt that they could find happiness. 

They completed their round trip o^ C Street and turned up the 
hill on Taylor. They were a fine^looking, casual young couple, both 
blond* both healthy, both clear-skinrled and bright-eyed in the 
tangy air of early fall. No casual obser\er could have suspected the 
nature of their conversation, nor the complexity of the emotions 
that harried them. 

think/* Malcolm said slowly, *"that we should break the news 
ta Li»gan as soon as possible.** 

She said, *l*m afraid.** 

“Ofwhat?** 

^ ^'Hurting him. He deserves bettei/’ ^ 

"•It has to happen sooner oi latter. Unless you've changed your 
mind about an income of $40,000 a month being worth while " 

^he looked at htpi jn sudden anger “You don’t Ijave to be hoind, 
Malcolm.** 

•^‘Sorry.’* He didn't sound sorry, **Will you tell him, or shall V* 

‘*1 don’t know. Can't we wait a httle?" 

•'Until I cash in my stock and have, the monev safely m the bank?" 
“Mon't mean that. I think I can trust you to protect your monev, 
I suppose that's the leal appeal vou have, (01 me " She was ti>ing to 
match his brutality, tiying to huit him as he had hurt her “I ve 
never been through this before I don’t know whether at is the task 
of the wife to tell her husband she's through with him, or whether 
that job properly belongs to the man she plans t6 mairy.” 

He said quietly, “I think we should both do it.", 

"You wouldn't wa it to miss it. wtnilcl you, Malcoiii?'* 

"No." 

*"Vcry well. Wc'Il do it your way." 

"When?" 

She shrugged. "If you are to become my lord and master, jierhaps 
you’d better set the time " ♦ 

"This evening," hn said promptly, "We’ll boifow the parlor. We'll 
close the doors. It'il be cozy.’? 4 

She nodded agreement, feeling cold and frigtitened. ' 
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They walked in silence the rest of the way. Just before they turned 
into the mansion, Malcolm touched her arm. 

‘Just think/' he said with mock fervor. “We're almost engaged. 
Isn’t that wonderful?” • 

“Wonderful/' she agreed bitterly, “Think how happy we’ll be: 
you and me and your bank account/’ 


LXI 


Dinner that night was a somber affair. Even an argument between 
the Professor and Brian Boru O’Mai a which started out under full 
steam slowed down and then stopped lor lack of an audience. ® 

Mom, at the foot of the table, wasn't happy. She ielt an unusual 
tension. She had noticed that Althea and Malcolm avoided ea<i» 
other's eyes, and she saw that Logan was making a distinct effort tp 
be his natural seif, thereby fooling no one except himself. 

Deborah noticed it to<w and several times her eyeo» met Mom’s. 
Once she raised lier eyebrows inierrogatively»,an^ Mom -conveyed 
her bewilderment with an almost impel ceptible shrug and shake of 
her head. * 

What lightness Althea dispitivcd during the meil was forced. Her 
smile was too bright, her laughter too gay between times she toyed 
with her food. Logan merely seAned pu/zled. 

Malcolm went about his dinner as though determined to prove 
that no matter what was gAing on, it couid not affect the routine of 
his life But within him ihere was a sense of impending drama, of 
unc( itaiiuy, 61 doubt. 

Toniglit would be.the culmination of something for him, and now 
that it was ?jt»hand he wasn't quite sAre what it was. He refused to 
take stock of himSelf or of the situation, yei the scene with Althea 
that afteinoon had*b(en considerably jes tha.i satisfactory. 

He thought ba<?k over it, and Kit t) thf blame had been his. 
Alter jail, he could have bee]^ more gentle, he could have ra&intainSd 
a pretense ol long-denied lo\e He didn’t know why he had in- 
sisted on being brutal, why he had paid her the doubtful compli- 
ment of compelhng hir to hear the truth and to speak the truth. He 
had known that shc^ would say Yes, and he had wanted to impress 
her with the realization that*he was not tlie callow, fatuous young 
man who hail arrived in Virginia City six years l^fore. Ui an odd, 



perverse sort o£ way, he had thought that she would admire his dis 
play of ruthlessness; and that in itself surprised him too, because 
actually he hadn't thought that her admiratibn made too much dif- 
ference. He had believed that the be-all and end-all of his campaign 
was to uke Althea away from Logan. That he now found himself 
coveting a gentler emotion amazed him. 

And so he struggled through the meal» not content with the after- 
noon, not at peace with himself, not experiencing quite the antici- 
(latory thrill he'd expected at the p/ospect of th<* iiftpending inter- 
view. It was Logan again, he told himself angrily: No matter what 
he did where Logan was concerned, the result was never what he 
had planned. 

They finished dinner. The Professor and Piian Boru O'Mara left 
the house with the avowed intention of fortifying themselves with 
whisky so that they could resume, and enjoy, the argument which 
*haa stumbled and fallen during the dinner. 

Logan looked around the parlor. It was the same grotesque room 
it had been on the night they'd first seen it: the same fantastic wood 
carving over the mantel, the same too rub draperies, too elaborate 
furnishing$. 

Logan looked at his wife, who was sitting piimly on the horsehair 
sofa; at«Malcolm who was gazing intently at the ^ogs which crackled 
in the fireplace; at Mom, who seemed uncertain, and at Deboiah 
Portland, who displayed her cuiiosity without saying a woid. At 
length Logan said, “Althea and Malcolm and I want to hav^ a little 
talk. Mom ... if you don’t mind “ 

Mom said, '*1 know. . She gathered livr troc^teting and stocxl 
up. Deborah joined hei, and they went upstairs together. 

Logan walked across the room and closed the hall door. He went 
to the dining room and pulled the sliding doors. He stopped at a 
little marble-topped 'table "long enough to select a fresh cigar, clip 
the end from it, light it meticulously so that it burned evenly, and 
then he went to the fireplace' and stood fooking dowr.at them. 

“Well?” There was a slight, polite smile uncier Logan's mustache, 
just above the old^abcr scar. " 

Malcolm said, “Ldgaii, I don^t know just how to beein . . ” 
“Thart quite obvious.” « 

”I hope there will he no misunherstanding. . 

Logan bowed slightly, saying nothing. But Althea/watdiing closely 
and knowing her husband, had seen the pupils of his eyes contract 
as chough for the first time he suspected the purpose of their three- 
way interview. *’ 
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Malcolm was leit alone in the midst of a toiiversational vacuum. 

1 he scene had been carefully staged, almost too carefully; what had 
been planned as intimacy had suddenly become a groiasque for- 
mality. Once again it was Logan who dfominated things, when that 
was the role Malcolm had selected for himself. He felt futile and 
angry, and he let the latter emotion take over. 

“Althea and I want to get manied/’ he said. 

Logan ciid not move. 1 1 is eyes focused on his wile's bent head. He 
looked from her to Malcolm. 

“1 suppose/* he said, “that*you two have talked it over/* 

M^itlt^olm nodded, still saying nothing. l.ogan looked at Althea. 
‘*You are in accord with Malcolm, my dear?** 

The top of her head moved affiimatively. 

“May I inquire when this great love overwhelmed you both?" 
Malcolm said, “We weie in love with each other before AltiieJ 
ever rtiet you.** 

“Interesting. And since then?** 

“We never discussed k. Until this afternoon.** 

Logan moved to the couch and put his hand on Althea's arm. 
“Stand up, dear/’ he said^gently. “I’m sure you’ll feel less uncom- 
foi table.” She stood up in response to the pressure on he/ elbosiO. 
Logan was still sifuling. “Suppo.*e vou speak lor'^youiself, Althea. 
Would you like to get nd of me and many Malcolm?” 

“I -I think so.” 

“But It’s hardly a question about whicii one should be in doubt, 
IS It? Surely you have ^ delinitt feeling, oi you wouldn’t have ron- 
sented to this delightful little conveisaiion/* 

She met his eyes steadily, ^though in hers, there was a furtive flideer 
of guilt. “I’ve tried niy best, Logan I don’t believe you can criticize 
me as a wife.'i \ 

•»*<)[ course not Yofi've been deiight'^ui. Lovely, eiuhusiastic, and 
full of little surpiiseL Butr never more surprising than right now.” 

“ J heic were times,” she said unceitainh, ‘‘when I thought that 
you 

“rse,nevei been too objcrvaat, Ahhe^. l*ve always possessed 
the rare ability to tiust my^wife implicitly/ 

* “There has lieen nothings wrong,” sho flared, glad of a chance to 
defend heiself 

“(^1 course not. I dojubt if even I could have been kept in the dark 
it iheie had been., There are limits to my blindnqss and stupidity ** 
“Logan *. . . pleai^ . . .’* 

■*Life is fuil of odd/ties. isn’t it?” He was addressing the two of 
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them, concentrating on neither. ‘‘Or should I say coincidences? For 
instance, it was a coincidence, wasn’t it, Althea, that when I was 
wealthy yoii fell madly in love with me? And when I became a some- 
what glorified day laborer and Malcolm became rich, your love just 
happened to transfer tq him? 1 wouldn’t insult you, of course, by 
suggesting that your devotion has a mercenary slant, Ot would it in> 
suit you?” 

Anger was beginning to come to Althea's aid. She said, "You’re 
making it very difhcuit, Logan.” * 

‘I’m terribly sorry. My most profuse apologies. Of course, I might 
remind you that I am not enjovmg this too much, either. At least 
you two had the opportunity of planning in advance, while I have 
had to adjust myseli. Rathei swiftly, I might say.” 

Logan’s cigar had gone out, fie lighted it again with maddening 
delila?rateness. as though theic weie no more important task in 
the world. 

‘"Naturally,” he said softly, ”1 would not hold a wife against her 
wilL I’m afraid that even I could not lontinuc to delude myself un- 
der those circumstances. But befoie relinquishing my marital iighu, 
1 believe I am justihed in asking a few questions And,” he finished 
wKh a suf^lden hint of iciness creeping thiough the suavitv ol hu 
manner, “requesting honest answers.” 

He turned to Malcolm, moving quite close to him. 

“You must be quite proud of yoqrsoif,” he said. 

Gray eyes stared into black ones. Malcolm was angry too, but as 
yet Logan had given his anger no opp irtunity.to flare. 

“I)o you believe Althea loves you?” 

“That,” answered Malco\ra stifify, “is our business.” 

“Perhaps, But, as her husband, it jvould seem that 1 have a tight 
to inquire.” Logan made ait elaborate gesture. “You might consider 
it my one remaining conjugal light.” 

Malcolm said, “1 believe she^ loves me.” 

“And always has?” 

“That may be, I don’t know.” , 

Althea was watchingihqr husband closely. What she saw frightened 
her. It waf* something in Logan’s eyes, ii? his manner, in rhe tense,^ 
coiied-spring wariness of his pose. She s^w the danger signals! and 
she didn’t believe that Malcolm saw them. She wantet} to warn him, 
and knew that she could not. Logan veas too (oolite, too suave, too 
generous! That wasi?/t his way. His smsle frightened her. It was a 
brilliant smile, as she sparks from a lighted fuse’are brilliant. 

“l>o you think you’re getting a very good bargain, Malcolm?” 

“I don’t know w^at you mean.” 
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“Of collide you 11011*1 . 1 lorgor that you are the gentle, sentimental 
type, tliat your mincj doesn't run in commercial channels. So Til ex- 
plain. When a man buysfiomething, he should convince b^mself that 
^hat he’s getting is worth the price Ac is required to pay. Is tliai 
dealer?” 

Malcolm's voice was trembling. “J won't haVe jou talking that 
way—” 

“About the woman you ^pect to many? How chivairousl But 
then, you see, she happens to be the woipan I have already mar 
ried.” 

Malcolm said angrily, “You'ic making a iarce out ot something 
setious, Logan.” 

“No, indeed. I'm making something serious out of a farce/' 
“How clever of you I Logan Beikeley, master of words! It's a new 
loie for you, and it doesn't iierome you ” ^ * 

“Peril ips not, Malcolm Unfoitunately, you haven't the capacity 
to judge me veiy well You (ouM have been quite a fine person, you 
know- ” 

“II you hadn't cheAttI me out ol my share ol the Rattlesnake 
mine.” 

Logan's eyes narrowed* ro piiipomrs “C-.areful, Malcolqi. I don't 
like that word." % 

ou cheated me-*'* 

Thai was as fai as he got .Althea had known that it would haJP 
pen- that it had to happen * • 

Logan's reaction was swilt. instiuctive, and deadly His fist lashed 
out and crashod against the side ol Malcolm’s face. * 

.It was a sudden blow, /leliveied with^all the strength of a man 
who has been outraged. Malcolm staggered bark against a little 
table It osgrturned with a crash, and^ an anlighted lamp fell to 
the floor and smashod to bits. , 

A great calm camt* o\ci> Malcolm, ^ great sense ot achievement, 
“For thatV he ^aid coldly, “1 shall insist on having satisfaction.” 
Logan bowed Jfoiroally. "At vqui service/' he^^aid. 

“I Will send m\ second.” 

Again Logan bowed 
“A^duel?” 

“Piecisely ” 

“I shall accept yoqi challenge,'* said Logan. “It will be a great 
pleasure to kill you.” , ^ 

He liowed again Co Malcolm, made ^ slight, moiking bow in the 
diiection ot l^is wilei vfalked through the door, through the hall, and 
into the street. 
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Malcolm stood still for a moment. Then he, too, turned and left 
the room. He walked upstairs. 

Althea,^aIone in the parlor, stood motionless. The color had g<r>ne 
from her cheeks, and a gteaf new fear came to hei. 

“Oh, GodI" she said. “They're going to fight a duel. If Logan 
kilb him. I’ll have nothing left." 


LXII 


Never had Malcolm expected to see Mathew D. Clayton excited. 
There was an absurd sort of satisfaction in having shaken the little 
iinfncier from his icy calm, his saidonic aloofness. 

Clayton was acting like an oidinaiy, everyday, irate human being 
He paced up and down his private office, the one with the two little 
windows looking down on C Street. He w4Jkcd with short, precise 
steps, making his ttiins at identical spots, like a sentry. 

•'Preposterous!" he burst out at length "A duel!" 

His reaction w^s cxplosiv e, so unexpected, that Malcolm was en 
joying himself. 

"Nevertheless." said Malcolm, "that's the wa^ it is." 

"But you can't! It's impossible." ‘ 

"I'm afraid you'ie wftmg foi once, Mathew." 

‘kThe thing is illegal." ^ r 

Malcolm smiled with real humor. "So it is," he said gently. "And 
since when did something illegal give yoli pause?" 

Clayton stopped his nervous pacing. "All right, then. Forget the il- 
legality. We'll admit that‘*duels have been fought iif Nevada, that 
they're even winked at, that* nothing actually ^as been done to stop 
them, or ever will be done. I'll say this then: it’s damnei^^ foolishness." 
"Why?" ^ ^ ^ 

"A relic of days that are gone. * A silly imix>i*tation from the land 
of chivalry. Chivalry* Well You *and Logan Berkifeley light. What do 
>ou prove? that one of you can shwt better than the other." , 

"There's a small question of honor.” 

Clayton made a gesture of disgust. "Honor! The man got justi 
hably angry. He hit you. If you had hit back,*' there would have been 
a fast-class fightj X little blood, a broken bope or two, and eveiy- 
tiiing would have been over. But nofyou dan\ned Southerners can't 
leave it ct that. You've got to go out and shoot each other You've 
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goi.tci dniiiiatize it. And you wain me to be your second. Well, 1 re- 
fuse." » 

"Very well." Malcolm's voice was quiet, his eyes stiJI slightly 
amused. "I'll have no trouble fmding*a second. Some miner, per- 
haps, who will regard it as a fine show, a bit of novel entertainment. 
He won't be very digpihed or impressive, but if I have to use him 

Clayton said cannily, "Supppse Logan is willing to apologize?** • 

"He won't be. And if he were, 1 should refuse to accept his apol* 

ogy" 

Clayton seated himself suddenly. He sat staring at Malcolm across 
the top of his desk. His eyes grew thoughtful, and he spoke evenly in ,, 
his dry, brittle voice. "There’s more to this than a mere quarrel," 
he stated. "What is it?" 

A faint flush showed on Malcolm's cheeks, and he refrained fj-oai 
answering. 

"Why," probed Clayton, "is it so important for you to meet Logan 
Berkeley on what romanticists are pleased to cal) ‘the field of honor'?'* 

Malcolm opened his^ips to explain, then closed them. It was thlr 
one thing he couldn't explain. It was something he understood, but 
that no one else could possibly understand. You couldn't tell •a 
sane, normal manithat this thing was an adiieVement, that by look- 
ing at a man down the barrel of a gun you would have at last 
achieved an absolute equality, which you had always wanted raor^* 
than anything else in the world. * * 

It didn't make sense. You didn't have to shoot a man, or to stand 
motionless and smiling while he shot you, to prove that you^ere 
his equal. Clayton wouldt argue that by following this silly pro- 
cedure, you would have proved an equality of courage but that you 
wouldn't hav;e proved anything*else. , » 

• And Mathew' D. Clayton, for oiice^iii his life, would be wcongl 
He'd be right for al]tio.st everybody else, but not for Malcolm Doug» 
las. It wasnTa question of courage. It was a lot deeper than that, a 
remembrance of»the old dueling^ code, a krowlgdge that no gentle- 
man ever deineanecl himself b) meeting an ijjiferior. This Malcolm 
knew: When they faced each other wit!* pistols in their hands and 
death impending, they wfjiuld— for thid brief moment— 6e equ^s, 
ami nothing ever could change that. 

Malcolm smiled briefly at the thought of what Clayton, with his 
sharp, logical mind, would answer if he could know what Malcolm 
was thinking. Mathew' w'oulcl argue that the minute Logan Berkeley 
accepted the^ challenge, he iTad acknowledged Malcolm’s equality. 
The logic w'as unassailable, unanswerable. And it was ws'ong. This 



thing had to be removed from the realm of theory and be made 
actual. 

Malcolnv had not planned the duel. He had never considered 
physical combat with Logan ifterkeley. A brawl would have been fie- 
meaning to both of them. A shooting-on-sight would have been 
spectacular but inconclusive* except that of ^^ourse one of them 
might be killed. Beyond that* it would have accomplished nothing. 
l*he idea of a duel had flashed upon him at the instant he had stag- 
gered under the impact 'o£ Logan's fist. There had been no such 
idea . . • and then* there it was, full grown. It was the perfect an- 
swer to the feeling which had obsessed him. 

No, he told Clayton quietly, he would not accept any olTer to call 
off the duel. He said: “It's getting late. We should meet tomorrow. 
Will you act for me or not?" 

Hf^ihew Clayton knew men; he realized he was whipped. He said 
he'd act for Malcolm. He made one last plea: 

"Look at what you've got to lose," he argued. "You're wealthy 
You’re going to be wealthier. You'ie still yoiAig. You call this man 
your enemy, so let us presume he is your enemy. You've seen him 
tuipble from the high places. \ou watched hnn lose his mine and 
his fortune. You sav' him turn from gentleman to common laborer. 
You’ve arranged to take from him the last thing of value he pos- 
sesses: his wife. Isn't that enough?" 

Malcolm regarded his /nend steadily. "No," he said, "it isn't 
enough." 

Bey&nd that, he refused to go, Clayton sighed. He rose and rea< bed 
. tor his coat and hat. He said, "Do you kno-v where I'll find him^" 

"He left the house. You might find him at the Chollar-Potosi 
Or he may have gone back home,” 

"You'll wait here?" 

"I’ll wait." As Clayton opened the door, Malcolm 5aid^“Try to ar- 
range it for tomorrow morning." 

"Dawn, I presume? ' There was a iarf>astic edge^to Clayton's ques- 
tion. 

**Not necessarily. Any time that suits hiwi. He was challenged. He 
has the choice." 

Mathew D. Clayton left, slamming the door. MalcS^lm. suffused 
by an odd contentment, a sense of achievement wliich was almost al> 
surd, seated himself at Clayton’s desk. He found«foolsrap, ink, and 
pen. He concentrated on what he had learned legal phraseology. 
Then, steadily, effortlessly, he began to wTite: * 
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1, Malcolm Douglas, formerly of South Carolina, but at present a resident 
of Virginia City, State ,of Nevada, being sound of mind and body, do hereby 
make and declare this as apd for my last Will k Testament, revoking all 
other wills and codicils thereto heretofore made by me* 

I direct that my funeral expenses and all just debts shall be paid. 

1 he rest and residue of my estate, real, personal, and mixed, in possession, 
remainder, or expectancy, shall be distributed on a basis of percentages of 
the whole, in the following manner. 

To my unde, Bruce Douglas^ last known to me to be a resident of the 
City of New York, State of New York, if he shalji still be living, a sum equal 
to lo per rent. 

To Deborah Cortland, spinster, now a resident of Virginia City, in token 
of lAy gieat respect and friendship, a sum equal to lo per cent. 

The remaining 8o per cent, free of all encumbrance totally and in fee, 1 
give, devise, and bequeath, with my deep affection, to (Mrs) Anna Schultz 
Carmichael, wile of Brutus Carmidiael, for her own personal property or to 
dispose of as she deems best 

Ahd I hereby designate the said Anna Schultz Carmichael sole executor 
of my estate, with full powers as such, and without necessity lor bond or 
accounting. 

Malcolm paused for a moment, then wrote the attestation for the 
requisite thiee witnesses* He wasn't sure whether Nevada demanded 
tliiee witnesses two, but it would he safe <o^make it*three, and 
they could be obtained easily enough wdien Mathew^ Clayton re* 
mined so that they could sign, soleninlv and formally, 
the picsence of the Testator, anti at his inquest, and in the presence 
ol each other . . .** 

• 

shc^rtly after eleven cj^dock Mathew D. Clayton returned. He 
lookf'cf haiTied, disajipointed, and a triTfle bewildered. He was ear- 
ning under his arm a handsoiAe, heavv leatljer case which he placed 
iareiuily on f he desk ^ * 

“ rornoiiow' morning ,at eleven,*’ he stared disgustedlv. “At a 
designatedMpot m Six-Milo Canvon* And T wish to go on record as 
stating th.it, 1 l^iVc achieved, th<‘ impossihl**' 1 jrave just talked to a 
man who is a bigger damn’ fo /fthau.you are. ' 

Malcolm nodded and smiled iS acting for him?" he in- 

•quiiged. 

“I am ” 

"Yes. I! Mathew *D. Clayton, who, unm tonight, foolishly re 
gaided himself *as •reasonably sane." * 

Malcolm frowned* impossible," he said. "Two duelists can 

not have the same sfcond " 



**Vou and Beikeley have. At first he refused to name a second. 
I'hen he laughed and selected me. Laughed, mind you. You'd think 
this was a political rally, not a duel.^’ 

1 hough Malcolm was firs-t annoyed, then angered, there was ob- 
viously nothing to be gained by argument. Nevertheless, just the 
faintest edge had .been taken from his mood of exaltation; the meet- 
ing had lost a fraction of its dignity. 

“I'll drive by for you at teti o'clock in tlie morning,” Clayton staled 
coldly. “Meanwhile”— he reached for'^the leather case he'd brought 
back to the office with Him, and ilipi>ed the lid open— “Berkeley sug- 
gested that you examine these pistols. He said you were familiar 
with them.” 

Something wrenched at Malcolm, bringing a lump to his throat. 

He was staring down at a pair of exquisite dueling pistols, su- 
^rbly wrought, perfectly balanced. 

Yes, he recognized them; yes, he knew them. Scarcely knowing 
that he spoke, he said, “Logan and I used Co practice with these when 
we were kids. . . 

* Malcolm's gray eyes took on a softer hghoHe looked back beyond 
the years, beyond Virginia City, beyond the war; back to a glade of 
cypress and black gum and live oak, a glade which in springtime 
was brilKant and |■^ 4 grant with jasmine and azalea and japonica and 
honeysuckle and magnolia; back to a scene of ineffable peace and 
Jbeauty, and to a pair of youngsters, one fifteen dnd named Malcolm 
Douglas, one a year older and named Logan Berkeley. 

“Being a good shot isA’t enough,” the boy Logan was explaining. 
“Your nerves have got to be steady iron. We'll use this little pine 
tree as a target.” 

He took a hunting hatcfiet and notcheci the tree head high 

“That's about the width of a mar's body. You stand back to back. 
You walk away from each dther the designated number of paces. At 
the signal, you turn and face* each other. You teep your hand dov?n. 
the pistol along your leg. The judge gives the word; ‘I? eady, gentle- 
men?' and you teth nod, I’hcn he says, ‘Fire! One! Two! Three! 
Halt!' You may fife between the ‘word ‘Fire' an^fthe word ‘Haiti' 
Don't hurry your shcA, r thousandth of a second* may mark the dif- 
ference between perfect aim and misiing. Remember that the^ 
pistols have hair triggers. , I'll \ry if first.” 

Logan had stood solemnly with his back againsit the pine, and 
Malcolm, acting as judge, had supervised the pacing, though of twice 
the number of ste|is, since the tree could not walk. Then he had or- 
dered Logan to turn, had acked whether he^was ready, had said in, 
a voice not quite steady: “Fire! One! Two! rf'hree! Halt!” Except 
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that he got no farther than the i^ord Ixicaiise Logan's pistol 

cracked and the bullet imbedded itself in the young pine tree at 
just about the height* of a man’s heart. 

It was Malcolm’s turn then, and he« ,too, was calm and^wift and 
deadly accurate. They practiced until they ran out of ammunition, 
and the total of all their efforts could have been covered by a silver 
dollar. • 

They returned to the huge white house at Big Cypress bright-eyed 
^nd excited, boyishly delighted. That was the first time, but there 
were many other times; anti it was fun, mbre fun than any other 
game they played; more fun than hunting or fishing or riding; and 
they became known as the deadliest dueling shots in the tountry, 
trid the swiftest, without ever fighting a duel to prove it. 

The Berkeley dueling pistols, pride of Colonel Sumter Berkeley's 
heart, pistols with which men had been killed under the live oaks, 
pistols with w^hich delicate points of honor had been settled, piltols 
which were thought to have passed their usefulness and which had 
been deemed fit only to become family heirlooms. 

They had been burled during the war, along with a few oth^ 
things of greater sentimental value than money or family silver: 
(.olonel Berkeley’s Mexican War cavalry saber, an exquisite minia- 
tuie of Mrs. Carolina Ravenel Berkeley, motljer of Logan, and of 
t'dward and Ausfin who were now dead. Thosc^ mementos and T'O 
others Logan had Brought West with him. 

it came back all so clearly to Malcolm: the peace, the quiet, the 
beauty, the utter tranquillity of Big CyprdSs as he had known it as a 
boy; the laughter and gaiety •with which he and Logan ha^ per* 
fee ted themselves; the feeling that if ever they were called upon to 
prove.tbemselves, they woitld be equal to the task. 

And on the morrow, here in* the uglv, barren, harsh land of Ne* 
vada, the two boys—^own to manhood \iow-Vould face each other, 
^nd in the hand of eiach would be one of the pistols whidi they had 
regarded asjjlttle more than playthings. 


\lthea lay aujne ifl the big bed, staring a: the fire, staring at the 
ceiling, staring at the ups df her hngers, stanx^ everywhere except 
into her own consaeni%. 

She looked tihy aad lovely and helpless as she rested ^gainst the 
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pillows with her blond hair cascading about her shoulders. She 
knew she looked seductive and appealing because she had arranged 
to be so. But she was finding it difficult to retain the tremulous smile, 
the dew^ eyes, the contrite expression. She had been rehearsing 
now for more than two hours, and it was becoming rather pointless. 

She was frightened. The monster she had created threatened to 
destroy her. Mefh, she reflected, were ridiculously unpredictable. 

Of course, she had anticipated an argument, a scene 'even. She 
wouldn't have been too surprised if' there had been a fight. But a 
duel! Logan and Malcolm lacing each other with loaded pistols, 
both deadly shots, both fearless. It was senseless, overly dramatic , 
unfair. 

That one of the two would be killed she regarded as a certainty, 
and for the first time in her life she rel>elled against acknowledging 
her feelings. She thought around the facts, tonsidering the effect upon 
ne^, whatever the result might be. 

If Malcolm survived, she had a feeling that the killing of Logan 
would exact its toll and that he would blame her— not directly, of 
course, but by inference. ^ 

If Malcolm did not survive ... In that exent she would have lost 
everything: Logan and what little he stvll possessed and so gener 
ously gave, Malcolm and the luxuiies she coveted^, She had one ho])t 
and one hope only. It was slim and forlorn, but she had set the stagt 
p well for it in case Logan hapijcned to reluin to his room that^iii^hi 
Her plan was. by any means at her command, to dissuade him 
She had planned her attempt down to the tiniest detail. Slic would 
be ii>eek, contrite, soirowful, woriiefi, soliiitifAis. Shq would promise 
anything . . . w’hether or not sh ; intended to keep the promise. Any 
thing to prevent this dueF at this time. Postpone it, alter the present 
plans, and it might never take plaie. It was ux> grandiloquent, too 
preposterous. She would iT*f tears and cnjoleiv: she x\ould trv all the 
artifices of sex: she would humble herself or abandon hciself oi dn 
whatever was necessary to bldnd xsith his mood, anyth# ng to indiue 
him to accede to her wishes. ^ ‘-i * 

But her room wls empty, her h^cLwas empty-save for hciself. She 
felt an angry frustiaPiOf*, as#sensfr of having been" cheated. 'I'o what 
purpose 4iad she prepared herself so lavishly reliearsod so rpeiuw 
lously, planned so taiefullyr She knew she had never looked lovelier 
or more desirable, nor had she ever been so eagei to^use lavishly ihi 
weapons of her sex. ‘ 

She listened interttly to each footstep’in the street, to the occasional 
creak of tarriage Vheels and rattle of*harners, jo the voices of men* 
coming faintly through the closed windows.*She*'even hoped thu 
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Logan might reel home drunk and that she could utilize his stupoi 
as an excuse to postpooe the silly duel and then perhaps to have it 
< ailed off altogether . ^ 

Obviously he wasn't coming The khowledge gave her an in 
funating sense of inadequacy, of helplessness. No plan would sue 
ceed, no artifice ^ork, liecause there would be 'no chance. She 
clenched her fists and rolled over so that her face was buried in the 
pillows She cried, and if her tears were born ot futility, they were 
none the less genuine. 

And It wis while she was cr/ing that Logan returned 
She did not hear him until he entered their room and closed the 
door behind him Then, startled, she turned and lay looking up at 
him, leais streaming down her cheeks, hair disheveled, her lovely 
body still shaken with sobs She looked infiniteK f>iettier than she had 
planned to look because her grid had been genuine, her surpr^^sci 
real, the startled light in hei e>es unaffected 
She sat up straight, the comforter and blankets falling away. She 
was wealing the sheerest of linen niglitgowns. and her full young 
lireasts were limned cleAly m the firelight She stared at her hm- 
•hand for a few seconds, and then emotion overcame her aad she said. 
Oh! you and thiew f»erself once moie fare down on the pil-« 
lows her body racked by fresh paroxysms * 

I ogan stared at her in pu//Iciutnt Elf had been prepared for any- 
thing but tins Had llit entued a half hour earlier he would have 
recognized the cleverness with whffh ^he set her own little do* 
incstjc stage, and would merely havz* been amused But this! He 
foulc* not know /hat th? pnmaiv cause of her guet bad been artger 
t ithci than love, that her cor\fetn had oeen for herself rathei than for 
iMm • • 

She could not have planned better Smeeruv jvas the one thing he 
}wk| not fxpetted to egcounter He lookfd down at her, more than 
I tnfie bewildered . , 

He, too, han^ ])laniied for this scene, and he. too, was nonplused 
hy the course ic^was*taking He ^elt soiiuw ar 1 pit^ He remembered 
that he had been deeply in lo\^*\\uh,his wife, and that— unfor- 
uinately he v\ is stfll in love with fiei ^ iu^clTv, he reached down 
ind toqcfied her bare shoulder , 

A wail came up to Him fioin iKe pillows ' C»o awuv* ' stie meci 
Don't touch me! ' 

Perversely, being a rnan, he seated himself cside lui He tiied 
to It member all of the things^hc had planned to sav and do tried 
>o resiineit his dipni^y.nned Co don once again the mantle of the 
in|ured husband. Somehow, nothing he lould think of fitted the 
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situation. He kept his voice as steady as possible so that he imghi 
not betray how shaken he was, and said. ''You mustn't carry on that 
way, AUl^a.” ^ 

She turned slowly and lay looking up at him. She said. ‘'Oh! 1^ 
gan . . /' and began crying again. 

He made awkward, fumbling efforts to sootjiie her. Oddly enough, 
he was on the defen$i\ e. Nothing that she was doing or saying seemed 
calculated for the simple reason that ;t had not been calculated. 

He stroked her shoulder, astounded that even now he should get 
a violent reaction from the mere touchfng of her bare flesh. Little by 
little she quieted. The crying stopped almost entirely, and she lav 
staring at him out of wide blue eyes, dabbing at her tears with «i 
wispy bit of lace handkerchief. 

He said, “I'll confess I’m surprised, Althea." 
t j^nger. beyond control, and not at all the kind of anger she had 
planned to simulate if necessary, flared within her. 

"Why should you be surprised?" she demanded. "Why is it siii 
prising that a woman should worry when her husband mignt l>e 
killed?’^ 

"Her husband?" The faintest suggestion of a smile touched his 
Mps. "Haven't you got the emotional values slightly twisted?" 

"No! flo, I havnrt’t! And you needn't talk thattfancy kind of wa\. 
either. I don't care what has been said, or how .big a fool I've been 
You ate my husband, and I don't wapt anything to happen to«you." 

"It has happened, though," he'rcminded her. "It happened this 
evening." 

"But I didn't know . . 

"Of course you didn't ^know, my dear It never occurred to you 
that I might love you enough to want to kill the man who was about 
to take you from me. It nevfr occuired to you that he ipight love vou 
enough to wish to kill me.*' , 

"But you can’t fight a duel^over me. Ilm not worth it." 

"Probably you’re not." 

"And he's your {fiend.” , 

"He has a surprisii^ way of proving it." , 

"I’m telling the truth. 1-^ practically sought him." 

* "Are you inviting me to kill yoi\ Altffea?" 

"I don’t care what >ou do to me." She was vehement about it. 
knowing that she was safe with him. "I deserve anything, I suppose 
Call off this duel . . please. I’ll promise anything." 

"You promise^ * • - once. You promised to be an affectionate, 
faithful, dutiful wife untirdeath dii us Well,'*' he shrugged.* 
"the lawsiof chance being what they are, it is*possible that you niav 



soon have the pri\ilege of considering that you almost kept that 
j>fomise." , 

She saw his eyes: not angry, not excited, but cold and determined. 
She knew she was beaten. 

“You’re going tlirough with it?" 

•Yes." 

••When?” 

“ roraorrow morning— this morning— at eleven. In Six-Mile C.an- 
von." • 

“Wliy did you come home now?” 

*‘To change clothes. And to bid you a fond and courteous farewell.” 

Her voice was tight. She said, ”Will you do me one last favor^ 
Logan? 

“What is it?” 

“Will you sleep with me tonight?” ^ 

He. smiled broadly and shook his head. “Ah, no, my dear, Tjn’far 
if>o conscious of your witcheiy. Even in my new, inglorious role of 
husband dbout-to-be-betrayed, I should be afraid to trust myself in 
bed with you ” • * 

She said, “It’s not that way, Logan. Maybe 1 was thinking some- 
thing like that an hour ago, but not now.” 

He saw the rare Hash of honesty in her ia(e,»a thing that he had 
observed seldom aVid that alw^ays surprised him. 

“What is it, then?” he asked. 

“Tonight,” she said, “1 wMnf yc^i with me. I’m afraid to be alone.” 

He nodded, then turned away quickly so that she might not sec 
his eyes. He undressedt blew odt the lamp, and slipped into be- 
side her. 

Easily,’ naturally, he put his arms aboiu her, and her body, soft 
ind warm, pressed close against his. And m that way they lay quietly, 
tnotionlessly;'saying nothing, doing nothing. 

'Eventually they slfpt: tlje husband who still loved his wife, and 
\he wife wh^ knew tliat within a matter of a few brief hours she 
might be a widow* 


LXIV 

Maixxjlm was in «is room when he heard Logan*retum to the house. 
His lips twisted into iv sour grin. Log.Ai anil .Mttiea, husband and 
wife, sepal atAl ffom*hiin by a narrow wall. 



He was surprised at the condition of his own nerves. He had un- 
dressed and put on a robe. Eventually the chill of the room cut 
through to his bones, and he shivered. He doffed tlie robe and 
climbed into bed, where he lay staring at the reiling. 

He was unafraid. The peculiar feeling of exaltation was still with 
him. But he knew that he could not— would not— sleep. 

He heard muffled footsteps padding down the hall. He did not 
know that it was Mom and that she let herself into Deborah Con 
land's room. - * ^ 

Deborah was huddled over a tiny *iire which flickered in the tiny 
grate. She looked up at Mom and smiled. 'T his is a fantastic house- 
hold tonight. Mom. Is everybody awake?” 

*'l think so.” Mom drew a wicker chair close to Deborah's. ”I’ve 
talked to Malcolm,” she said. "He won’t budge.” 

^Deborah waited. 

"You've got to do something,” Mom said. 

"What?” 

"Anything. I don't caie what. You’re in love with Malrolin, You 
can’t let him go out tomorrow and get kilted. Or kill, for that mat 
ter.” 

"Just what can I do about it?” * 

Moiil met De^?cK*ah's eyes steadily. "I don't kpow,” she answered 
"But whatever you do will be more than justified.” 

Deborah said: "Nothing 1 might cio would help. I know Maicolin." 

"Will you know him^tornorro^ night?” 

Deborah straightened in her chair, a sudden fear in her eyes. "I 
hadn’t thought of it in that way/* she confessed. "Is he in his room 
now?” 

"Yes.” 

T’ll do my best.”. 

Mom rose and kissed Deborah on the forehead, "God bless you. ’ 
she said, "You’re the finest woman I’ve ever known.” 

When Deborah opened the door of Malcolru’s rr.mi, her heart 
was pounding. Aj first she saw nottiing, her eye^s upacrustomed to 
the gloom. She heard Malcqlm's voice from the bed. He said, "Debo- 
rah!” and his tone fietViyc^ sufprise. 

• "Dorft get up,” she saic^. "I want toJ,talk to you,” 

She groped through the darkness, found his bed, and se.itcd hei 
self. She said quietly, "Even if you survive, Malcolm, it won’t bring 
you the peace you're seeking.” 

"You shouldn't The in here, Deborall.” 

"Worried about my mofals? They^'rc no^ important, really. How 
long have; you known that I’m in love with yv>u, Malcolm?” 



‘ In lo\e- Don't be absurd, Deborah. You're trying to persuaae 
me not to hght this duel and—" 

"I'd do anything m the world to prevent it, Malcolm JEven to 
sacrificing mv chastity Its woith that much to me because 1 lose 
you 

Malcolm felt a sense,oC panic He was afraid of h^r, more afraid 
now than evei before. He had never let himself analyze his feelings 
toward her lest they cause hin\ to swerve iiom the course be had 
elected to follow Hcsstaited to lemons irate,, to drive hei from the 
loom But before he could find the right words, she had slipped off 
her lo.be and had slid under the covers with him 

She was trembling \iolentl}, and the hand »»he put in his was cold 
as ice "I'm offering myself," she said unste^dilv, “if you’ll call oft 
this absurd thing vou’rc planning to do I heie w ill be no strings at* 
rached Go ahead and many your Althea Logan won't try to hnjd# 
her Pei haps you'll e\en be happy." 

Her body stretched rigidly beside his She said tremulously 
\ou^ie not making it syv ea‘v for me, Malcolm I’ve never played 
^ a seduction scene before 1 don t quite know how to go about it " * 

He wa> suddenly overwhelmed b\ an emotion he could no* iindcr- 
\i iiul H< tuined hungrily *iinl caught her in lus arms, drawing hen 
agunst him, »una wart ol his Miength, unkviare thaf he was 
lurtingher • 

He didn t tiy to understand*wli> he was doing this whv— unac 
« ountibly-he lelt as though he d fike to ii'* to i njoy the luvui'v of 
weakness, to unburden^ hirnsclf^in the darkness as a man can un- 
burden himself only to a woman 

' Sav It, Malcolm." she ur^d with lare updeistanding and ttuuci- 
ness ’ l\ii once, be hones* wall mt and with yourself" 

11c fought f^r a long time belore d dajn broke Then, hesitantly, 
he-liegan to talk • ^ * * 

"You shouldn't has'e dona this, Debpnh," he said 'It's no good 
lor either of*us, 4 s soinetiung wc 11 both isli had never hap 
pentd 

“Go ahead, Malcplm ' ^ ^ 

"1 love yf»u \ou know I love you ' rfis voite was harsh and bit 
ter "But this IS some thing bi Jgei la love I onight 1 11 speak truth 
fully, and tomorrow J will he toiin^elf and siy that it 'vras not true 
You've earned tSe iighj to know, so 1 11 ^av it 'L on I i^\t you I’ve 
loved you for a long time TiJ scy it again ano again and again I 
love you as 1 never thought I could love an\b«Kly ^ 

She lay there tguse»aiW ex pet taut She did not civ out when his 
embrace hurt her, nor*did she try to draw awav She waited for the 
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kis&es ihdc did not come* (or the sexual approach he did not make. 
He clung to her in desperation, as though neVer to let her go. Then, 
after a l^ng time, his emotional storm passed, his^ voice steadied . . . 
and she knew that she had lost. 

*Tm going to marry Althea/’ he said. “If 1 still live after tomor- 
row morning. X shall marry her even thougl} 1 love you. You have 
been as brave and as generous as only you can be, but it's no use. 
What is about to happen cannot be changed: 1 wouldn't change it if 
I could. Go back to yout room, please. Go notv. And try to forget 
what has hap|)ened and what I have said/' 

She lay quietly beside him. She was too honest to despise herself 
for what she had done. The desire that haj'l consumed her a lew- 
minutes previously now Mowed out of her limbs, and she lay pas- 
sively. knowing now— knowing to the full— that she did not have the 
pqjver to break through his determination. 

It was he who was embarrassed, he who was apologetic. He started 
to say something, but she put her fingers gently over his lips, and 
said. “I understand, Malcolm.'* « 

* “You understand what?*' 

“That you're not being chivalrous, really. You'd take me— which 
k what I planned— except that you're afraid." 

“Afraid?” 

“Yes. That tomorrow your conscience w^ould begin to hurt, and 
you'd feel compelled to ask me to^invrry you," • 

He was silent, and aft^r a while she spoke again. “It isn't Alihe.i 
you're thinking about," .she said. Logan. I can't quite undei 
stanQ why you feel as you do, but 1 know you do. My gesture hasn't 
made the slightest impression in your dttemiinaiion. has it?" 

He was silent. 

“I'll go.” she went^oii. “,lt’s nice to have been in hrd with you " 
He caught the bitterncsj in her voice, and cried, “Debor.'ih' 
Don't-" , ^ 

“The thing you regard as strength, Malcolm, i,sn't stirength at all 
It's weakness. But /hat is your business, and it,wtfl have to remain 
yours. I'm sony.” ^ * # 

She slipped out irc^m binder the blankets and put on her robe. She 
touched his cheek and said, “Goo<4 uigljt, Malcolm,” • 

He saw her shadowy figure cross the room, watched the door close 
behind her, and he lay ligidlv. feeling more alone than ever befoie 
in his life. 

• • • 

« 

Mom heard the opening and closii^ of Makolip's rioor. She saw' * 
'leborah v'alk down the hall to her own r(x>fil, and followed her. 
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Deborah wsfs standing near the foot of the bed when Mom entered. 
Her eyes were deeply, astonishingly blacky her hands clenched into 
tiny, futile fists. The laugh she Hung across the room was brittle and 
mocking. She saitk ‘*He didn't want what I had to offer, 

1 he two women ga/cd at each other. Mom’s clear, gentle eyes saw 
far below the surface. She said, “He's still determined to go through 
with it?” 

“Yes. He's in a conseaated mood. There's nothing so impoitant to 
him as killing Loga^ Berkeley *or being killed by him; there’s noth- 
ing that means so much to him as Logan Berkeley's wife. Not Al- 
thea, mind you— but Logan's wife. He's a fanatic and a fool—'* 

“And, unfortunately, you love him." 

“Yes, I love him. Not for his restraint tonight. 1 hate him for that. 
I feel—'' She made an abrupt, angiy gesture. “I was going to say I 
feel cheap, but I'm not going to add dishonesty to my brazenne^. > 
<lon't fecl cheap at all. I'm disappointed. I don't despise myself for 
the effort I made, but because I failed." 

Mom walked slowly to the girl and put out her arms. She held 
Deborah closely, and tlie girl relaxed bit by bit. And then Deborali 
was clinging to tlie older woman and crying; not biavely, not bit- 
terly, but with deep anguish. All her calmness, her poise, het;courag<, 
Iiad evaporated; she needed the comfort and understanding which 
she found in Mom'sf arms and against Mom's ample breast. 

Mom was talking softly, as owe would talk to a hurl child: “You've 
done all you could, Deborah. But we wdn't give up. Tomorrow 
morning we'll drive out there,#you and I— hoping that at the^very 
last minute we might accomplish the impossible." She looked down 
at Deborah’s tear-stained face. “I'll stay m here with you tonight, 
Deborah." 

“No." The'girl smiled wanly “For tcViight, Mom, I'd rather be 
alone. It seems— well,, more appropriate.*'' 


. LXV 


Six-Miijn: Canyon stretched eastward from Virginia City, an ugly, 
barren ravine twistipg between ugly barren niAuntuins. It Jay far 
•beyond the end of Tayk>r Street, out beyond the hbisting works and 
dumps of the bbnanca mines, beyond the flimsy, tawtjry Lower 
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Town; beyond the lovely and dignified church of Sf. Mary Vin-the- 
Mountains. « 

The brilliant Sun of the late October jflay traveled westward, hav- 
ing made its journey across the desert, having 'touched the Hum- 
boldt Sink, having crowned the formidable peaks of the Flowery and 
Washoe ranges with brief moments of golden glory. 

The canyon'iiself was mottled light and' shadow. The old trail 
showed here and there, although already it had begun to be a relic 
of the past, its usefulness remembered only Comstock veterans. 
Now there were railroads; now there v/as no further necessity for the 
dangerous journey by wagon across a vast area which liad been 
devastated by nature. It was a grim place, a harsh and unyielding 
place, a proper amphitheater for tragedy. 

Malcolm had W'aited in his room until Logan left the house. He 
^heard a murmur oi voices in the hallway and then again downstairs. 
Auer the front door had closed behind Logan, he himself went down* 
stairs and drank two cups of black coffee. Mom made no attempt to 
say more than a mere ‘'Good morning.*' I'he Professor, his round, 
f chubby face wreathed in worry and licwifderment, looked long at 
Malcolm, and then shook iiis head as though the whole aflair was far, • 
/ar beyond his comprehension. Malcolm' did not see Deborah or A1 
ihea. ^ ^ ' 

He wore a dark suit and a white linen shin. He was neiihei nervous 
nor afraid. He was cold, calm, and steady; he experienced pone of 
the jumpiness which he had kiWmh occasionally bctoie advancing 
under fire during the war. 

He stood at the parlor window and saw Mathew J). Clayton turn 
into A Street and stop before ihe housf. He put on a hcMvy jacket 
and an old felt hat and went outside to join the precise little man. 
He climbed into the buggy beside Clayton, and his ankle nudged the 
handsome case which held the pair of dueling pistols.’ 

**They*re all ready,” said Cdayton diylv. “1 had tliein put in cun 
dition by a first-rate gunsnuth They’ve been oiletH cleaned, and 
loaded. The gunsmith was cjiiite enchii.^iastic i|bout them. He in 
formed me that tfie trigger null is exceedingly ligKt.” 

Malcolm merely nofidecf. 1 fiey turned down the steep declivity 
of Taylor Street, with Clavton keeping a tight pull on die reins. As 
they crossed C Street, Malcolm glanced at it with sometiiing of a 
nostalgic feeling. He realiyed with a start of surprise that he had 
grown fond of tliis crowded, narrow, boisterous thoroughfare witli 
its buildings jamnlcd tight against each other as tliough begrudging 
every inch. Thcte was the office oPthe £«f<?/prwe,^the California 
Bank, th^ Sawdust Comer, the Crystal, the International Hotel, the 
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Wells-Fargo office; the crowded dingy shops with their tiny, un- 
attractive windows and their magnificent stoclis o£ expensive goods. 
There were the usual crowds; big, burly miners; prim housewives, 
children, dogs, goats; two blatantly dressed girls from a b Street 
esublishment parading leisurely through a bombardment of good- 
naturedly lewd remarks. 

The thought struck Malcolm that he might be lo6king upon the 
scene for the last time, that the crowds, hurry, and bustle, the con- 
gestion and sense of community urgency, would go on and on and 
on, but that he migh^ never again be part of it. 

They dropped on down "laylor Street, past Father Manogue*s 
churdi, past the grimy lodging houses, the mines, the pan mills, the 
dumps. He could see the big new C. & C. shaft which helped serve 
both the Consolidated Virginia and the California— he wondered 
what had happened to the decrepit little office which had marked 
Big Cypress— and beyond that the impressive works of the Ophir.* 
The air tlirobbed with activity. Silver and gold weie being hoisted 
from deep down in the earth; men were digging and blasting and 
hauling, each intent on This own work, all intent on the incredible. 
Big Bonanza. No one looked at the buggy in which rode two men 
and a pair of dueling pistcJs, no one knew or cared that one of th<- 
men was en route to Six-Mile Canyon where lie was to shootf another 
man, or be shot by*him. ^ 

They passed beyohd the last ramshackle houses of the Chinese 
quarter before Clayton spoke. * •• 

“Still determined to make a damned fool of yourself, Malcolm?" 
“Yes." 

Clayton shook his head. “I'm glad," he said, “that I wasn’t born 
with youT type of foolhardy courage, or with your sensitivity/' 

They were silent for several minutes. Then Malcolm said, “You 
know where wfe’re going?" * 

•Tes." 

“Y'ou’rc als^. acting lor Logan Berkeley?" 

“Unless he show^ up with someone else." Clayton moistened his 
lips, hesitated, then spoke. “Het^ ol a tliin]^ to a>k/but have you any 
instructions ... in dase ..." • ♦ • • 

•“In case ^m killed>" Malrjolm shook his head. “No. I've* left my 
will, sealed, with Mom— Mrs.TCanftic hael.’ l hat’s all." 

Clayton touched the horse with his whip, “That being the case," 
he said, “we’d better geP it over with." 

, A few blocks behinci them a ferriage followed, Brian Boi u O'Mara 
held the reins over’ a spirited team. Beside him was Mom, ajid in the 
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other seat were Deborah Cortland and Althea Berkeley. The thiec 
women looked drawn and worried. Althea asked, for the do/enth 
time, “Dp you think we can do any good, Mom?*’ 

The older woman spoke Vithout turning. “1 don't think so But 
we can tiy." 

“Will Logan be angry?” 

“Of course. Men don't usually care for audiences when they're en 
gaged in the business of killing each other.” 

Althea turned to the^girl at her side. “You bl^ie me for this, don i 
you, Deborah?” 

"No.” 

"You don't?” Althea was surprised. "1 thought , . 

"This, or its equivalent, had to come some day, Althea. You jusi 
happen to be the woman involved. It didn't even have to be a 
rvqman.” 

"I'm afraid 1 don't understand ” 

"What difference does it make?” She spoke to the diivei, “Can t 
we go faster. Brian?” , 

" He nodded and urged the horses to gi eater speed, so that thc\ 
bumped and clattered over the rocky road. "Is Mathew Clavton at t 
iffig for Douglas?” he asked. “ 

" Yes,”‘ answerecj Mom. 

"Little tarantula. ’ I is I that hates the scum.” 

They rounded the base ol Sugar Loaf Mountain and caine tr> a 
small, level valley. The^e was ncithing beautiful about the valiev 
It lay in shadow, and nothing giew in it except scrub sige whith 
was levered with alkali dust. "Hell^of a place to cUe,” coinnicfiteil 
O'Mara. "Begging your pardon, ladies.”. 

Mom said, "There they are,” and O'Mara swung his team to the 
right. 

".I said I'd be getting yofi here in time,” he remarked "1 hojie it ^ 
a spot of sense you'll be knocking into site heads of those two cia/\ 
men." ' 

€ ' , • » 

Logan Berkeley was waiting in the tiny valley when Malcolm and 

Mathew D. Clayton dro^ e u}5 lie waited until they had tethered then 
h&rse before tossing away his ciga^r anjl climbing dow^iJout.of ilit. 
rig he had hired irom a liver) stable. 

He was dressed in his best black broadcloth suit, relic of the time 
when the Rattlesnake had been yielding him close to a thousand 
dollars a day, when* he had been able to afford all the luxuries a wife 
might wish. He, too, wore i white shift. ‘ ^ • 

He walked towaid fhe other irun He w^s carrying a package 



under his arm, and he was'smiling. He paused in front of them and 
towed. • « 

“C;ood morning, Mr. Qlayton,” he said. “Good morning, Mai- 
wlin." • • * 

(Clayton liodded and Malcolm said, "How do you do." 

Logan*s eyes swept the landscape. “Not beautiful;'' he commented, 
*l)ut the best availabfe. Satisfactory to you, Malcolm?" 

“Quite.'' 

Clayton, looking unusually Small between the two prospective 
duelists, spoke crispfy. 

“I wish to go on record as saying tliat I regaid this whole affair as 
stupid and unnecessary." 

"Stupid, undoubtedly," smiled Logan Berkeley, "but scarcely un- 
necessary." 

“I am in the absurd position of acting as second for both men—" 
“And ilso as judge." ^ 

“1 am making a sincere appeal foi a settlement of this disagree- 
nieni. Will eithei of yoi} gentlemen apologize? Will either accept an 
apology?" 

‘ No," said Malcolm. 

“No." said Logan. , 

’ Then . . Clacton shrugged hopelessly, "I layipose there's noth- 
ing to do but proceed." He rai«»ed his eves and saw the carriage and 
uMiii. "W’'e have visitors," he announced. 

Malcolm saw them at the saint* instant, and his face flushed with 
anger. Logan followed the diiectioii of tLeir ga/e, and he smiled 
with genuine ^amusement. "C^iie a setting," he said mockingly. 
“I'he two embattled gentlcjmen, and the lady for whose favors they 
are figliting. Lovely," 

Clayton said, "The pistols have been tested and loaded by a gun- 
snuth, W'hat firocedure do you get denieii wish to observe?" 

"Tlie usual," lespondetC Malcolm. Or whatever Mi. Berkeley 
jirefeis,” • 

They wwe inte^upted by Brian Boru O’Mara, who spoke to Mal- 
colm and Log*an,^aifd pointedfv ignored Mathew^. Clayton. 

" 'Tis as an emlssaiy I’ve come?" h- sia.^8, "The ladies yonder 
a'onsi^jlcr'lftys unseeiiily for^heir eyes. I'hey request most* earnestly 
that you gentlemen reirain^fionS acting like bad little boys— whicJi 
are the ^cly words Mom used, and >ou needn't look at me that way, 
tocause I agiee with her enthely— and forget this ridiculous affair." 

Malcolm said* *‘l^would suggest that they leaVe immediately. We 
will wait only a rea^nable Ubgth ol time." 

"'rhey'll not be leaving. Maholni.*' 
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"ITien •*. /* Malcolm turned back to Logan. '1 am ready/' he said. 

‘*The pistols-;*’ began Clayt6n, but Logan held up his hand. 

**Ne\<^r mind the pistols. I’ve changed <.ny mind.” 

Malcolm’s lace flushed angiily. *‘You mean 

‘Termit me, please.” Tliere was a mocking light in Logan’s eyes, 
the merest quirk to the corners o£ his lips. ”1 have not changed m) 
mind about the duel. But 1 prefer not to fight with pistols.” 

Malcolm ivas da/ed. Fie said, “It 'lyas agreed . . .” 

“Only by inference., I sent the dueling pistob for you to examine 
Mr. Clayton will vouch for the fact that 1 made no definite selection 
of them as weapons.” 

Clayton nodded. “That's right enough. Mr. Berkeley. But you led 
me to believe-” 

“As the challenged party/’ stated Logan suavely, “I have the 
rcboice of weapons. 1 have chosen these.” 

He of>ened the parcel he carried under his arm and displayed two 
knives. Malcolm utteted an exclamation of armoyance. 

“Those arc mine/’ he said. “Two of rlie ilirowing knives I used in 
'Professor Carmichael's show.” 

“Exactly. You gave them away as souvenirs. These two were given 
specifically to Mom and Deborah. 1 hey are. J believe, in quite ex 
ctfllent condition# We will use them at, shall we»say, ten paces?” 

A slow, hot anger was mounting in Malcolm He said, “1 refuse to 
fight with them.” ♦ 

“You cannot. 1 haveHiosen knives as weapons. We will at least 
share the distinction of having fought a mosf unique duel.'” 

CTlayton was frowning. He said: “Mr. Berkeley is'nghr. Malcolm 
You challenged him, so the choice of weapons is his. If he says you’re 
to use throwing knives—” 

“But it would be murder,” snapped Malcolm. ”At .^cn paces I can 
hit a dime with one of tlios^ knives Logan doesn’t even know which 
end of the knife to hold,” , ^ 

“1 beg your pardon, Malcolm. I’m really quite expi*rt in the ait ” 
Logan’s eyes wero dancing. ‘Tin c^uile .sure,” he on, “that you 
will not deny me th**,sati'ifactv>n ^to which I’m entitled under the 
Code of Honor.” 

Malcolm said: “You’re making# a trJvesiy of this thfng, I;ogan. 1 
dispute your statement about being an expert knife thrower.” 

“I am risking iny life on it.” , 

”You*re risking^nothing but my dignity. I c^wc here to fight a 
duel--” , " 

“And fight a duel you shall, Malcolftn. With' weapons of my choov 
ing. I suggest that we take our places and await the signal Irom Mr 
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Clayton. I'hereafter we shall have all the time we wish, until both 
knives have been thrown. I'm within my rights, am I not, Mr. Clay- 
ton?" . ^ 

The little man was regarding Logan Berkeley with new respect, 
and quite some amusement. "You are," he answered. "Of course. Mr, 
Douglas does not have to accept your choice of weapons. He may 
withdiaw from the meeting if he wishes." 

They stood looking at Malcolm. Neither noticed that Brian Bor-u 
O’Mara had left them^to return to the carriage^where the ladies were 
waiting, to report this newest development. 

Malcolm was shaken with fury. Simply, deftly, unexpectedly, 
Logan 'Berkeley had robbed the duel of all the dignity with which it 
might have been endowed He said, "J resent what you're trying to 
do, Logan." 

"You shouldn’t, Malcolm. I assure you that my intentions aqs 
most deadly, and again 1 insist on my rights as challenged party. 
Meanwhile, 1 am getting impatient." 

He tuined deliberately, and removed his coat. He looked tall and 
handsome and confident m his tight fitting black broadcloth trousers 
^nd white shirt. He waited, lithe figure relaxed, the maddening 
smile never leaving his lips.* 

Malcolm’s gray eves narrowed. This was more*tJian he could, or 
would, take; this was^ the ultimate indignity. He had been forced 
into a position from which there wav no escape. He felt a surge of 
fresh hatred for the suave, smiling man who lyid once been his friend, 
and a desire to kill him by whatever means. He said tightly: "Once 
more I’m statinf;^that tlYis is not* lair. I cannot miss. You haven*t a 
chance." 

"We shall soon see." 

"I don't know what you have in niind, I.ogan, h^t I’m warning you: 
I injLcnd to kilf you." , • 

"I believe that is customary^when mei/fight duels, is it not?" 

Malcolm ri{^ed oil his coat and tossed it c a the ground. He said 
furiously, "I’m reajjly." . 

Clayton was suddenly afraid. 1?<? fiad .se/*!> the change in Malcolm, 
had observed his resurgence of miirderouj <u)ger. He hesitated, and 
Hh«n, b^au^ there was nothjng else he could do, he extcnAcd the 
two knives toward Logan. 

"Your choice, s>r,” he said. 

Logan selected one of the heavy knives without looking at it. 
Clayton gave .the oth'er^o Malcolm. 

• Malcolm’s hirers clc)seti aboift the blad^. It fitted into his hand as 
naturally as his own pisilm. Without knowing that he did so, he 
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tested u tdr balance. Ten paces! He couldn’t miss at that distance, 
practice or no practice. He couldn’t miss and he wouldn't. 

He h^d done everything any gentleman could do. He had refused 
to take advantage of hts adversary; he had given him two oppor 
tunities to change his mind, to select pistols instead of knives. Verv 
well: If Logan wanted knives, knives he would have. 

Clayton was speaking. *'You will stand back to back and walk hve 
paces in opposite directions. You will turn. 1 will ask whether you 
are ready, and you wilji so signify. I will then s^y— and maik this, he 
cause it is different from the pistol piocedurc— I will then sa) 
'Throwl* and you are at liberty to throw then or later, as you prcler 
There will be no time limit. Is that clearly understood?” 

They both nodded, Logan genially. Malcolm coldly. 

“Very well then, gentlemen . . . Knives by your sides. 'I hey aic 
•mot to be raised until I say the woid ‘Throw!’ Now, five paces each, 
please.” 

Malcolm had himself under peifect control. He knew what he 
intended to do and just how he would dojt. 

One pace— two, three, four, five. >le turned. Logan Berkeley was 
facing him, still smiling that thin, infuiiating, m(x:king smile. He' 
warned to be having a wondeiful time, 'to be utterly indiffeient to 
the fact that he at Malcolm’s mercy. ^ 

Malcolm glanced at Logan’s right hand, at his manner of holding 
the knife. It was wrong, all wiong. You couldn’t throw a kniie fioni 
a grip like that. Malcolvi resisted an impulse to tell Logan what he 
was doing wrong, that il he thiew the knife that way it would Hv oil 
at A tangent, would miss the target entirely, w'Ots’dn’r even come 
close. ^ tt 

Clayton’s thin, diy voice “Are you ready, gentlemen?” 

“Ready,” said MaUolin.^ 

“Ready,” said Logan * 

Clayton’s voice seemed farther off ^ “Onel” he said. “Iwo^ 
Thieel Throw'!” * ^ •' 

Malcolm’s Iianjl Hashed up He on the ba-l^s of his feet, tense, 
alert. The knitc balanced perfectly*. 

Logan Berkeley raised liA arm, texs. But the gesture was awkward, 
fne posture wrong. The man’s black {yes were fixed ifnwaveringJv 
on Malcolm’s cold gray ones. . . . 

7 he tableau held for live seconds, ten, fifteen. Malcolm's muscles 
uncoiled. He waited. ... 

I-a>gan’s smile broadened He gave a barely .perceptible shrug. He 
drew back his arm and tossled the knVfe. ‘ ^ « • 

It was A ridiculous throw. It went far off tcHhe right: a calculated, 
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deliberate miss. Then Lx>gaii •‘tow! erect, facing Malcolm. He wa^ 
calm, unblinking, patient, amused. « 

Malcolm’s muscles tensed again. He had given Berkeley the first 
throw. Very well . • 

He took caieful aim at Logan’s heart. He drew back his arm, 
tightened his grip so that the knife was under perfect control. 

Then something snapped. He threw the knife hard, straight down 
into the ground. It hit a bit of stone, made a thin, ringing sound, and 
bounced off into a clump of sagebrush. 

“God damn itl” sa^d Malcolm Douglas. “CSod damn it to belli” 
He turned and walked away. 


LXVI 


Dkcember 12, 1874. Alt/tea Cnrmichael Brrkfley vs. Logan Berkeley^ 
Petition for divorce. Grounds: Inccmipatibility. Divorce granted. 

From the Enterprise of December 21, 1874, under th^ heading 
“Social N<fws“: . % 

Prof & Mrs Brulus^Carmuhacl rake pleasure in announcing the forth 
(oniing marriage of (heir daiighut, Althea, to Mr Malcolm Douglas. The 
wedding will take place early next ni«>i)tli. Fftc charming bride and her 
happy bridegroom have |png boenfresideiitik of Virginia City, where has 
extensive mining interests. 1 heir many friends wish them long life and 
happiness. 

Malcolm sat in his looin rt'adhig and iere}\|Jiiig the item. It was 
definite now, a inattcy ol ])iiblic knowletige. He went over it again, 
word by word, drinking in^ll the iiiipncations. 

He felt oddly dissatisfied Having *achies "d the most important 
goal, he found^it jsJtlioui savoi^ 

Logan Berkeley had moved aw^iy ftonj the mansion on the evening 
of the dMl. He ha^ said goodbye to Mbiii z&i 3 the Professor and to 
Deborah Clirtland What lifid gone on ,behind the cltjsed floors tif 
the rcxim he shared with vfihea,* Malcolm could not even guess. 

But Logan hadf left. He had been gav and debonair in his farewell 
to Brian Boru O'Mara* No, he said, he wasn‘t leaving the (.omstock. 
He enjoyed his woVk^at the Chollai Potosi, and lie had no intention 
•of giving it u]>. 

Malcolm had ncvei*quife recovered from the duel. Thf enormity 



of the indi^ity Logan had inflicted upon him grew as the days 
passed. Instead of being explosi\(e drama, the episode had sputtered 
out like a damp fuse. Nor would there ever be a chance lo recapture 
the moment or the spirit of it. There was no further thought in Mal- 
colm’s mind of a physical clash with Logan That point had been 
passed, and would never be recaptured. 1 here would be no further 
contact, no fury, no o\crw helming desire to kiil or be killed 

After all, there could be no purpose to such a procedure now. 
Logan possessed nothing more that* Malt olm coveted The mine 
which had once belonged to Logan wa, now bringing a fortune to 
Malcolm; the girl who had belonged to Logan was about to become 
Malcolm’s wife. He had accomplished everything he had set out to 
accomplish. 

And it was a flat, meaningless, utterly empty triumph. 
Achievement— yes Malcolm had that, but he had a feeling of 
futility, too. Logan had deprived him of ihe thing be had sought that 
day in Six-Mile Canyon by turning then duel into a farcical affau 
Oh, he could have killed Logan but it hadn‘t leallv l^een Logan’s 
death he wanted as much as he had desired to put himself in a posi- 
tion of equality wuJi L ocean That, he had not sue teeded in doing 
.Althea his fiancee^ He wondeied uhefber he’d be able to forget 
Logan when he held \khea in his arms He had thought it would be 
enough to take Alifiea liotn him but even that iould not altei the 
fact that Logan had possessed her Inst I ogan was moie inest^abie 
now than ever liefore 

Malcolm stepped out dt tlie house and into the thin cold nir of a 
boisterous and eail> wiiuer He had* an appointment with M iihew 
Clayton, and that was always a tonic C.lavton was so matter of fact, 
so materialistic, so profoundly certain tliat there could be no meas- 
urement of success othei than one *■ accumulation of wealth 
Clayton had nevei referr^cl to the fiasco in Six Mile ( anyon Never 
by the flicker of an eyelid had ht‘ betrayed any awareness of Malcolm s 
discomfiture. When they we? e* together, they talked as jiractical mc'n 
whose only thoughts weie of finance. 

And tcKiay Clavlon had miufi tc discu«-s Hi had been wcjrking 
intensively, and spieaf* « mt on h.s desk w^ere sheets of paper covered 
with figures in piecise, mcjtirulous hapdwnting He s^ i, “You’H^ , 
find this interesting, Malcolm * 

Malcolm doffed hat and con and seated himself bpsid" his friend. 
’’One month ago,” slated Mathew D Clayto.i, ‘the aggregate value 
of all the mines in the Virginia City and Gold Hill districts as listed 
on the board of the San Irancisro StocJ Exchange was approximately^ 
$93,000,000. ToJay they have a market vajue of $175,000,000. Forty- 
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nine listc<l mines Malc^jlnn and in a period of thirty day» their value 
has increased fSs.ooo^boo." He shoved his chair back from the desk 
and turned his sharp little £yes on the younger man. *‘How ^oes that 
strike you?” * • 

"Ridiculous,” said Malcolm. 

Clayton smiled iliinly. "Right,” he said. "An absurd appreciation 
which has nothing whatever to do with intrinsic value. I hold fx>n- 
siderable stork in several mines. I’m not telling you what to do, but 
I am going to sell." , 

Malcolm frowned. He sakf, " I he stocks are still rising.” 

"Tlie man who tries to sell at the very peak of the market is a 
fool,” snapped Clayton. "Usually, however, he has no way of estimat- 
ing the right time for letting go. This time we're more fortunate.” 

"How?” 

"1 his stock frenzy was cieated by William Sharon and the BajnS 
crowd for two reasons: first, to bring an artificial rise in the value of 
Ophir so that comparatively valueless stork could be sold out at 
enormous profit; second, to bolster Sharon's candidacy for the 
United States Senate by giving the impression of tremendous and 
permanent prosperity.” 

"J don't see-” ^ 

"Next Tlionth ii the election. Win or lose, Sharon will have no 
further interest in maintaining these fantastic stock prices. Instead 
of continuing his buying spreo ta bolster the market, he'll start sell- 
ing at what will amount to a considerable profit. I anticipate that he 
will sell short I'he market could, conceivably, crash.” ^ 

Malrolni saiU tlioughtfully: "Tlicie are times, Mathew, when J 
think J’ye learned a great d^al. Then I hear a man whose judgment 1 
value make a statement like that^and all I can see is dial it makes no 
sense at all.” ' 

'"Why not?” 

"Because value ol the bonanza In ines is actual. It's right diere 
in the ground, iq'gold and silver, and in the hands of the stock- 
itolders in the forra*of divi<hmcl> A^hirli ate either being paid now or 
are about to be declared. No mattex^ mafl^pieces of paper change 
diandj, yO&s can't alter thetactual worth Consolidatcd*Virgiifia, 
California, Belcher, and (atiwn ^oini.” 

"Actual Worth has nothing to do with stock prices: you should 
have learned that much. Anci we don’t know the actual worth. You 
see, Malcojm, neifhiir ol us hapi>ens to be practical miners like John 
Mackay and Jim Fair.*We're*iniercsted*in the vafue of oui holdings 
as reflected in the stdkk market. Or am I .an 1 wrong?” 



**You're right, of course. Just what does it mean, specifically, in 
tny case?” f 

Claytcyi consulted his pages of figures, “You own 2,700 shares of 
Con. Virginia and 1,575 of California, don’t you?" 

-Yes.” 

“You can sell your holdings on the present market for a toul of 
approximately $2,750,000,” ^ 

He leaned back in his chair, watching Malcolm through shrewd 
liitle eyes. “Or,” he said, “if you wisfi to play safe, you can sell your 
Consolidated Virginia *{or $1,750,000 afnd retain all your California 
sunk. If you did that, you'd be independently wealthy, and when 
C^uiifornia starts paying its $iO“per-month-per-share dividend, you’d 
have an income 6f $15,750 per month.” 

Malcolm studied the figures and nodded. It was difhruk to con- 
t ihe wealth to himself. He was accustomed to the fantastic mathe- 
matics of the Comstock, but it was not easy to realize that his pepsonal 
fortune had climbed so magically. He said, “Suppose 1 did just that, 
Mathew, cashed in my Virginia and h41d the California, where 
toiild I find a better investment?” 

“1 don’t give business advice,” responded Clayton dryly. “I can 
only tell you what 1 intend to do.” * 

“Which is-” 

« t ' 

“Some time within the next few months going to California 
on an extended trip, I’m going to invest my cash in real estate. •I'hat’s 
something permanent ai^i tangible. I believe California is destined 
to grow miraculously. I intend to buy property in the Saif Joaquin 
Valley and down as far as the nev' cit^ of Los XngeleSv If you happen 
to be interested, it occurred to me that wq might form a partnership.” 
He favored Malcolm with* a grim smile. “Of course, we’d draw' up an 
agreement which woi^Jd make muihal trust unnecessary, every privi- 
lege would be stipulated. 1 wouldn’t want a partner who was fool 
enough to trust me,” ^ 

Mak\>lm laughed. “You’re frank enough.” 

“Why not? If wp draw up the right sort of agFeement, we'll be 
held to honesty. Ther^ wdll be no tefnptation for either of us to do :o 
the other what the estimablfe Senator Jones and Alvinza Hayward 
diet to Sliaron and the Bank crowcj. If fre intend to be ^flonesc witlT^ 
each other anyway, then the agreement will not be a handicap.” 

Malcolm found (^llayton's appioach novel, refreshing, and thor- 
oughly logical. He said, “Wouldn't my ^2,700 s*iiares of Con. Virginia 
make a dent in the market, Mathew? Wouldn’uit*depress prices?” 

“No. You'd hanclle it direH with onC of thtf hag Fina\;^cial interests.* 
The Bank* crowd would probably buy is allj and cheerfuily. Jim 
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FloQict ih ill lowii. He's ilie iiiianrial man for the ririp of Mackay, Fair, 
Flood & O’Brien. 1 understand he’s^ buying, for the him, all the 
bonania stock he can get, particularly if you're willing to sell a shade 
under the market. You can ineet him through John Mackay. My sug- 
gestion is to tell Mackay frankly what you intend to do, and that you 
prefer to give his firm first chance at your block o£ stock. If it*s an 
insane idea, he'll tell )»u quick enough. There's only one thing I 
want to warn you about: If you sell any or all of your stock, and if the 
market continues to go up, donH feel that you've been a tool. Don't 
do what so many befter men have done before you, and rush in to 
buy back your own stock at higher prices than you sold for. Your 
problem is simple: Would you feel satisfied with $1,750,000 cash plus 
the retention of all your California stock? If the answer is Yes, then 
your course is simple." 

Malcolm said, "The answer is Yes." His eyes narrowed. "Would 
you be interested in buying, Mathew?" • ' 

Clayton threw back his head and laughed with genuine amuse- 
ment. "A clever trap, Malcolm. The answei is that 1 wouldn't. I'm 
selling. And in any event, I'm not that kind of operator. I wouldn't 
sink that much cash tn the whole Comstock— even if 1 had it to spare, 
which I haven't." • 

Malcolm said, "If I get that much money, whpre should I put it?" 

"New York banits," stated Clayton ernphatica Try. “I don’t lil e the 
structure of the BaiA: of (California: I don't like Ralston's methods. 
I'd spread it out in big Eastern banks until 1 got ready to invest it 
Again I'll remind you that that is the course I intend to follow." 

Malcolm rose and shook hai|ds with Clayton. He went to t^e of 
fice of Consoliefated Virginia, where he found John Mackay and Jiir 
Fair consulting with two of their engineers. There was another mar 
present, a big, keen-eyed man toavbom Malcolm was introduced b^ 
Mackay. liistifintly he liked Jant 's Clair Flood, hnaiicial genius of the 
firm which was alregidy be,foming kne^wn on the Comstock as 'the 
Big Four. 9 ^ 

Malcolm exjilaided his position to the three partners, and tenseh 
i^aited their verdict Befr^e he finished, Marka^ was nodding ap 
proval and Flood'^ eyes gleamed vt rt .lintenLf^.. He did some quid 
..Jiguring cn.^..a bit of yellow paper. • • 

•We will give you $i,6o6,oot^for your Con, Virginia stock," hi 
said crisply> “Raght this minute." 

"Pone!" 

"Return in an hoyr," said* James Flood. "Briftg your stock certifi 
• cates. I'll have thejpapers chawn and, the Nev* York bank draf 
ready," 
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Malcolm said, ”l'm not asking you to tetray any firm secieis.^but 
is it reasonable for me to expect that California will be put on a 
dividend basis soon?" * 

It wa# John Mackay wjjio answered.* He said: *'Yes, Malcolm. 
Probably $io per month. 1 sh-sh should think your plan oi holding 
that stock would-be excellent." 

Malcolm looked at the three faces. "Just oi^e question, gentlemen- 
If you consider me smart to sell, why aien't you doing the same 
thmg?" 

"Because," answered*Jim Fair instantly, "we don't give a damn 
about the stock market. We own the two biggest bonanza mines the 
world has ever known. We’re miners, not spec ulators. In the long run, 
we’ll make more out of vour stock than you wiM, no matter wliat the 
market does Your pioblein is this Are \ou or are you not satisfied 
to be worth $1,600,000 in cash plus your California holdings?" 

• Malcolm nodded. Yes, he'd be satisfied, muih moic than satisfied. 
It was wealth beyond anything he could have anticipated. Again he 
shook hands all round and returned to the office of Mathew^ 1 ) Clay 
ton. That afternoon the transaction was closAl 

And that night, long after dinner, Malcolm and Althea sat alone 
in front of the fire in the garish parloi of the O’Mara mansion 

They vyere engaged, they vsert soon to be manied. vet somehow 
he had never felt entirely at ease with her It 'vas onlv when they dis 
cussed their financial future that their minds seamed to meet ^ 

He told her, not without pndo od the de^l he had made "No 
matter what happens, Althea," he said, ' we’ll have more than 
1 iit 6 oo,ooo It's mine now, as of this jninuie. J^Vhen Californu 
on a clividend basis, wc’ll have $15,000 a month to live on " 

She looked at him, star^v eyed 

"I declare. Malcolm/ she said, ‘you’re the most wonderful man 
I've ever known. Of douis^ 1 don’t understand all those business 
details..." , ' 

He put his hand over her lips "\ou're a lovely little, bar, Althea 
But you don’t have to be fluttery and helpless with me We'll get 
along better if you fcie your natural self " 

• "But Malcolm—" 

“Yoii’vf got the biain of an aciountajii/' he said "Vp»ive got a. 
dollar sign for a heart Let’s acknowdv‘dge' that." 

She met his eyes levelly, and spoke calmlv "Very well," she said, 
her manner changing completely, "we’ll acknowledge it. I am matry- 
ing you because ol «what you can pros ide, because I think you're 
< lever enough to hold on to it 1 am nercenary 1 didn't waste time 
on you wJien \ou had no money. But there's ur?e thiiig'you insist on 
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overlooking: Whether or. not I was an admirable person, I was in 
love with you. I still am. Doesn’t that mean anything at'all?*’ 

He said slowly: “I don’t know, Althea. I’m trying to make myself 
believe that it does/* 

"You always said—" She turned to him suddenly, all woman, all 
fire, all rich promise. She wound her arms about hfc neck and pressed 
her mouth against bi», her lips apart, her body straining against his. 

"You'll see,” she promised huskily. "I’ll be worth a million and a 
half dollars to you/* 
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Mathew D. Clayton pkovtn to be a shrewd prophet. 

Through the remaining days of Derember, the market continued 
to climb, despite the closing of the San Francisco Exchange from 
December 24th to January 2nd Tiading was done in offices and on 
the street. In the early days of January the stock fienry reached its 
peak. ^ • 

Malcolm watched the sahie of Consolidatccl •Virginia climb above 
the price at w’bulifhe had sold, hut he hail schooled himself to have 
no rcgiets I he (ash foitune^he had amassed, plus his i,f>75 shares 
in (ksiifoinia, made iiim a we.ilthv and iApoitant figure. And he had 
the %atisl action of knowTiig i^at his wealth was tangible, no^merely 
theiiictical. 

' He. watched the tabulated value of ihe thirty-one leading Com- 
.slock mines reach the fania%ti« figure of ,$2t)2,ooo,ooo. I he market 
^valuo of ('(fns<Jiifated V'ligii a alone |vts $^6,680,000, of C.alifornia 
is8’',.;^So.ooo, of Op/iir 51 ‘ 5 ;,^fS,ooo. Al tfiat time tlie assessed varlue of 
all the icdj.esute m the city of .Sd^i ^Yancisco was a meager 

U0<*,()00 * 

1 he public liad*gone rr id*Tlwe were no t>oifdn/a tales too wild to 
be given cicdenec Even ciuny iv c>/ms ivkn owneci bonanza nteseks 
refi^sed tO sell at peak prjjies. They refused to sell out aj pricej that 
would net them profits 1 unit*fiig into the millions. With Consoli- 
dated Viigiiua* being graboed at $700 per shaie, one of the keenest 
ip\ estors in San FraSu isco derided the » »re. "Sc 11 my sio( k for a beg- 
gar ly ¥700?" he^aid. "I'm trot a fool. It s going to $3,000 a share." 

1 hree thousand dpllars ^share: that's what people believed. They 
rushed in it the top of tlie market, believing that the upward surge 
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had just got under way. Even w^ealthy men were not content to buy 
stocks ouiright. Oh, not They had to buy on margin; they had to 
hold for maximum profit, they had to reap many millions instead of 
Just a fe^A. , 

The infection spread. It swept up and down the Pacific coast and 
across the whole United States. Investment money poured into Vir- 
ginia City and Gold Hill mines in a never ending stream. People had 
fotgotten that there could be such a thing as value on which those 
prices must eventually be based. They knew of the increase of Con- 
solidated Virginia dividends from $3 to $10 p^r month per share, 
of the impending f 10 California dividend. The truth, amazing and 
improbable as it was, was pallid and dull beside the fantasy which 
existed in the minds of frenzied investors. 

Mathew Clayton was quietly amused. He watched the pyrotechnics 
of mining stocks; he observed Malcolm's reactions. 

^ ^orry you sold?" he asked. 

Malcolm shook his head. "Not a bit," he said. "There's a satisfac- 
tion in knowing that what I've got, I've got.'' 

, "You could have made a lot more by holding on." 

"I've already made more than I'll ever need." 

"Glad you feel that way. Now. let's watch." 

They did not have to wait long. William Sharon was elected to the 
United States Senau and immediately began to damp Jus holdings. 
He also commenced to sell short, knowing that basic economi<;;prin 
ciples would wreck the market if nothing ebe did. 

It was quite simple. Siifce virtually all purchases had been made 
on margin account, there wasn't enofigh rnor^ey in all the West to 
finance the purchases. Even if the Comstock mines had been worth 
the quoted prices, it would have been impossible to maintain such 
a ratio between the amount of available capital and the stock valua- 
tion. And, actually, mdny ofcthe mines were— and had been for some 
tim^— hopelessly in borrasca. They had r^isen on the upsurge of the 
investment mama, and people were paying absurd priQifs for worth- 
less bits of barren mining ground. 

There is a top t<f every market, and* Comstock'., h*ad reached their 
peak. They could go n&* ighei There was no direction left but dowm. 

Speculacors, sensing catastrophe, conjmenced to unlo^. Prices 
dropped. The first touch of panic ^app^ared. The trend, reversed, 
Sowed swiftly. The public became alaimed, then terrified. Margins 
were wiped out, storks dumped on the market. The panic was en- 
hanced by the shrewd short-selling of- daring speculators, so that 
not only was actual stock beipg sold. btt,t the tpafket was also flooded 
with offerings which were not owned by those jvho ’solU. 



Down \vent prices, and du^sA and down. Small investors were 
wiped out swiftly, then larf^cr inses^oi's, and then niany of the reallv 
great ones. 

Only the Big Foui. Nfatkay, Fair, Fl«od & O’Brien, wer# not con- 
cerned. Their Big Bonanza was giowing bigger every day. At the 
moment oi greatest decline, the production of Consolidated Vir- 
ginia and CaliCoi nia was rising to a new' high level. * 

Mathew' D. Clayton was purring like a kitten. Malcolm felt a 
glow of satisfaction, and a nei^ respect for the farseeing shrewdness 
of his prospective ffartner. » 

\ date was set. Guests w'ere invited to attend the wedding of Al 
iherf Carniithael and Malcolm Douglas. 

Fhev were raaiTied on the twenty-first day of January. 1875. 
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It was a I AvisH, cxpciisne, V>eautiful and ostentatious wedding. 

The enure fust liooi 0/ the O’Mara mansion was a mass of fresh 
flowers hiouglu by tram fiom Califoinia. Ihfre were ro«es in pro- 
fusion and orange blosstmis and siiiilav and doains of other \ irietics 
of blooms A laiei^iig him had be^n entrusted with supplying huge 
(juantiues of delicious food kn •the ninUitude which hacl been in- 
vited. iieing a Viigiiiia City rum, it inidersiood that the guests would 
not l»a\e pvginv apjKtites, a|d enough plain and fanc) fo©d was 
( nine! led in to feed a regiment lot a w'eek. What had been planned 
origmcjilY ^ modest Cfillatioii bade lairco become a too lavish ban 
cpiet 

riieie w'ete intiumei.dile i ses czf chnnip.igne and quantities of 
whist) under the Jirert ^iiiPfervi^-ion^ot the he,id bartender of the 
Ci)stal and^iwo of his assistants. Pruat^ly, Mom had considted w’ith 
that gtnilemin aftd had exhortefl him to exercise even more discre 
^uori in dispebsj1ig*fiis war > fhvii* he woulu havi*done at his regulai 
j)ost of ilutv. Moft particul uh she* i iiot»#ish tither the Frofcsst)i 
or Biian Boiu O'Maia to l^ecomc inebriated, since in ihe«case oi the 
former it was lilfely to resftlt irf a speech in which he might confuse 
this wedding vfth Althea’s Inst and offei a toa-^c to the wrong bride 
groom; and, in the nmutei c>f O'Maia, feared that trouble could 
conceivably break out since^faUoJuiliaii inviMl M ithew I). Clayton. 

True. Nfalcohn consulted O'XJata on lliai point, since the 
horn ' w'as Btiafi's Imme and he letamed certain rights The big man 
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with fhc booming voice enthusiastically endorsed the inclusion of 
Clayton as a guesL i 

"r^iU be a most exhilarating expcnence/' he assured Nfalcolm 
“All of the great gentlemen of the Comsunk will be heie They will 
see carved over the mantle the imperishable record of Mathew Clay- 
ton’s one bit of jfrinie dam' loolishness ^xcej>t—'' lie looked sud- 
denly less gleeful, and shook his head— “except Mathew Clayton is a 
smart nan, me hoy He will probably steal the ammunition right out 
of my guns ” 

“flow?” 

“It would be |iist like the clever little bastard to call attention to 
that expensive caivmg and to save hi« face hy turning the laugh on 
himself A memento of Ins younger dj^s, tic will likely pn^laim, 
when he wai neither so brainy nor so nth as at picsent, so that the 
b^c men ol the town will be laughing itnih him and not at him “ 
Althea was to wear a white satin hiidd costume It hid been 
created by Madame Yvette, who had been in \i/gima Citv for less 
than a year but whose reputation wis gie it an 1 whose prices blended 
with bonanza times Maclime repuudls wa'^ herscll a Pans impoii 
and hfi accent had in authentic n»ig. so that the lubes of Virginia 
City and iirold Hill il thev could ifloid it wore her cuii/ons 
whether tlley liked th'^m oi not V bnJ il bouc] let hid * brought 
up fioin a Carson r»tv gieenhouse In spend nussc^ngcr, and Mai 
colm hraid Mom cxclurinng with delight o'ei it li wa*" she told 
him, fpjue a lovel> thing delicate hncle roses arranged in a >’M>wei 
effect w th spra>s of valley lilies attached individualh to *inv struuls 
of whiee satin ribbon ’ 

Malcolm had m<ide our a guest list over which he had labored 
diligently, since it had a’^'uiiud a speiial importTme ti> him ‘^he r< 
spouse was gratifying, even though nhe lower flooi of the rimsion 
rapidly became so ciowded a* to make the brulil piocession dilhcub 
|olm Matkay was there, of c^mrsc/ cjuipi, gi ive. and touneous, he 
gave no , hint, in his modest) abd shyness, thar he hcuhSeiome the 
most important man on the C>.omstCHk 

Present, too, were Jim 1 air, his agfg essiVk partner, and James Clair 
I tood, who handlcM thVhiiancial'maiters lor the Ann frc>n\,his San 
InaDcisco ofhee r 

xSeiiatoi elect William Shaion aiiived early in greit state and high 
good humor, and shortlv tJureaftei came United State' Senator John 
P Jones, who had defeated Sharon in the bitt?r campaign of 187? 
The two Senators ftom Nevada shcxik hands j^ordially and said 
pleasant things, none of whKh had tK^' slightest relauon to what 
each was thmking 
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Henry Yerington, general superintendent of the ‘Virginia & 
Truckee Railroad, was in attendance, seeming somewhat surprised 
at discovering himself at the launching of the matrimonial jjark of a 
young niAn whom he had never met but who was a warm personal 
friend of John Mackay's. 

Present, too, weie many of the superintendents important Com* 
stock mines: William Skynuc of Hale 8c Noraoss, Charles M. Bonne- 
mort of Sierra Ne\ada, Sam Jo/ies ol the Ken tuck and Crown Point, 
Hank Smidi of th^ Belcher, Isaac Requa ol Chollar-Potosi, Sam 
Curtin of Ophir, Philip Deiefesheimer, who fiad invented the square 
set used in all the mines and was the most famous engineer on the 
Comstock, and James Rule of the Utah. 

riie resident manager of Wells-haigo attended, as did Mr. Piper 
w^ho ownc'd the Opera House. Hc.nls ol other important business 
hrms appeared. It was a most ciistinclive function, and one at wb-^rfi 
there was a general sfjirir of cordiality and bewilderment— the formei 
because must of the important guests knew each other, and the 
latt^ir because nobodv was quite sure why ho had come. 

'Those who were* married hrouglit their wives, provided their 
w'i\es werc^ not li\»ng “down below." 71ie ladies lent an atmosphere 
of distinction and FientB perfume, and were slightly dazed by the 
rnagniiac*^ ' )f ^veiything even though their* j^wn husbands were 
weakli/ men. Klaboiate social affairs were rare in Virginia City for 
the .simple leasoii tliat e\( uses for holding them were inlfequent, and 
the good ladies had planned largely toi 4his, avoiding no effort or 
exp'*nse to impress one anothei, 

Joe* Goodmjin came eailv, Is did the tall, melancholy-appearing 
Dan Do Qiiille and a couple of blight young men with whom Mal- 
colm 'hud w'orkccl on the bMirrprise. Mathew D. Clayton, slim and 
small and easy and confident, walked into the parlor, joined a group 
of men near the fitef>lace, and proinptl^^ proc-eeded to justify Brian 
O'Mata’s [>iophccy by pointing out life carving over the mantel and 
explaining cthiboratcdy tlie lolly of his own youth. • 

Of somewhat passer import lyic'c from a comraiir^ity standpoint, bui 
greater moment in the peT.son.iI live'^of th^brjcle and gr(x>m, weijp 
Heiniicb and He^de Kramer; the hif^^e, taciturn Gus Dunbar, on 
whostf* shoulder Malcolm IJoug^is had teturned from downtown on 
the night of Althea’s first marriage, and Deborah Cortland. 

Deboiah'waS gay, almost too gay. She looked slim and sleek and 
vewy Eastern in a blaclc gown which appeared simple to the men anc 
which the. women eyed enviously. I'he color was high in her checks 
• and there waj a starslifig brightness in the depths tif her black eyes. 
The ccreipony wafH brief and simple Althea looked* lovely ant 
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virginal m her white bridal gown She walked in on the arm of her 
father, who was already happily inebriated despite Mom's \ igilance. 
Her cye^ were demurely downcast, and no one, except possibly Mai 
colm. Mom, and Deliorah Coitland, could have suspected that she 
regarded the ceremony as her assumption of the rights to half of a 
great fortune 

Only Malcolm seemed ill at ease Althea s beauty dazzled him the 
realization that she was in the piocess of being legally dclueicd ovei 
to him was exciting, the promise of matrimonial delights in the very 
immediate future had its naturil appeal yt^t the situation fell 
somewhat short of perfection 

He avoided Deborah until liiei the ccrenw ny, until Mthca, by a 
few magic words, had become Mis Malcolm Douglis insteail of Miss 
\Iihea Carmichael or Mis Logan Beikeley It was in liie midst ol 
<f^ngtatulations that Deboiah edged thiough the puss of people and 
kissed Mthca “Congiaiulnions, ' she said hraitily, and \fihea 
thanked her, though somewhit uiucrtainlv 

Deborah turned to look straight into Malcolms t)(s If she ob 
^rved in them the faintest cloud of doubt, she give no sign She 
put both hci hands in his 

*Congi alula tioiis " sne said agun ArW then somewhat crypii 
(ally '‘YSh’ic vciy huky, Malcolm' 

He flushed, thanVed hei and lurned gi itefidlv to accept the ron 
giatiilations of Mt and Mis Fair wJio had edged to the foreffbnt of 
the crowd Theic were ofheis and others and then lelicitations af 
forded Malcolm the happv chance to tnin his back on Deboiah and 
to ajffitar to forget ibciut her I ^ , 

Deborah eased back through the mays of people Near the rose 
bower under which Malcolm and \kliea had been married, she en 
coiintc ltd Mom I he two women looked at each other with mutual 
affection and esteem ’ 

'*l'in going out, ’ announced Deborah* 

''Whutr" ^ 

*'l think” she jiid cpueiK, "that ,rd like to b^vc a dunk with 
Logan It seems that h^^and, I ire Entitled to a verv spcci il kind««»^ 
celebration ” ' , 

Mom {5iU her hand gentb on the^girLo arm “Tc* like to join vou,” 
she said softly ”rd g( t drunk as an owl ” 

Gus Dunbar plowed through the snow to a Lvtrv stable on B 
Street and returned a few minutes later wnh n caiiiage and team 
Deborah climbed in beside him, ami t'hey siaftod out ^>n their search 
for 1 ogan, Berkeley 



tie was iiot'at his lodging house, nor ^^\xs he ai.the Chollar-Potosi 
office. I'hey made the rounds on C Street with Deborah sitting in the 
carriage while Gus checked each o£ die likely spots. 'I’hey found him 
finally in the bar»of the fnternationaUanci Deliorah thaxJIkcd Gus 
and sent him back to the livery stable with tlie team and the assurance 
that she wouldn’t need him any more that night . 

Logan saw her in the mirror. He lose quickly, bowed, and held out 
his hand *‘A most happy chance/' be said. 

"Not an accident," she corrcrted '*l‘ve been hunting for you tins 
past hour. If you'll Aeon me^to that corner table, we'll have a drink 
and ciy on each other's shoiildeis " 

Gravely and courteously he escorted hei across the room, held a 
chair foi her, helped her remove her coat, seated himself opposite, 
and beckoned a waiter. He ordered two whiskies and neithei spoke 
until the drinks were served I ogan raised his glass gravely and said, 
" \ toast to the bride and groom." * 

She touched his glass with heis And then she said, "And now a 
toau to the e\ groom and the would be bride." 

They drank again He raised his hand to summon the waiter 
again, but she stopped him "That would be canying things roo far, 
Logan," she said. " I he night you mained Althea, I watched Malcolm 
get drunk. I et's make this different " ^ 

The thin, saidc^nic smile appeared on bis lip», the old sabei scar 
stood out vividly. 

"A perfect ceremony, I preuime Deborair-*" 

"Beautiful. I got out just befoie smothering in the sweetness of it " 
"Althea looked lowelv^" | 

"And shv. You would have been* proud of her " 

"Naturally. Any w^fe of Logan Berkeley's knows how to conduct 
herself when she's being marrieck It'* a matter of Southern training 
Keep the ol<> Hag flying even t: ough tlx^* cause is lost Surrender if 
you must, but nevei'wiilic^fit 'a biidal^veil." 

The waitej appeared and Logan ton’ *^ied two fresh drinks, but 
they remained unfasted on the table before them. 

^ ^Deborah l^antcl •Jicum ile'tiUV and said: "\ell me about Big 
Cypress, Logan '»ll me about sofii Jt/ung j,tm1f)tand tranciuil anti 
clean and three thousand rjiiles awav fjoin Virginia C.Uy#' 

He nodded im'derstandiftglv •"Tt was very hnely before the war. 
Deborah. You'll base liked it There would base been nothing for 
you to draw or paint, because you cannot transfer tranquillity to can- 
vas. Not you, at any rate Theie w»as nothing hectic at home a man 
riding a blooded horse, peih«ps gentle, women doing gentle things 
the slaves wcfrkftig fiy day in the cotton fields and singing at night, 



sluggish rivers moving slowly between banks heavy with typiess apd 
black gum and water oaks; gray moss festooned fiom broad, spread* 
tng branches; jonquils and jasniine rnd azaleas and honeysuckle in 
the spring; not a vein of ore^.no gold, no hlver, no stock ceitihcates, 
no dirt, no selfishness, no grasping at the property of another 
man. . . 

She felt a constriction in her rhroai This was the second time she 
had touched the unsuspected depths of Logan Berkeley. 

"Are you going back?” slie asVed * 

”1 don't think so Oh’ 1 suppose the bad tinfcs are about ended. 
Perhaps 1 could again own Big Cypress But Td only own the land 
The things that made it Big Cypress have vanished Ihey'll never 
return.” He looked straight at her. ”And you'*' he asked 

She shoot her head *‘1 don't know what I'll do, Logan For a 
while, at least. I'm sta)ing here ” 

''^Why?” 

"Perhaps a woman loves to suffer ” 

"Pei haps a woman loves ' 

^"Perhaps ” She forced a smile "We mustn't get sorry for our 
selves, Logan Berkeley We must accept oitr defeats gallantly ” 
"How? By sitting here shaiiiig oui ^ Bv Idottjng it out with 

whisky socthat it tomes back to us twue as poignantly toinoiiow?' 

She said, "No-o * 1 have an interesting and shocking suggestion 
f think it would be fitting if you and 1 spent Althea's second Uiidal 
night together.” 

His face Hushed and lie spiead his bands on the tab it ' You 
shoulcjn't say such things, Deborah " j 

"Why nol> 1 in serious Why srould we lie alone lor the test of 
this nighr? You know-” theie wms bitterness in her voice ‘this is 
the second time in recent weeks th u I have orteied mv \ ngmits to a 
man The first time was the. night beloie you ind M were to 

fight your duel. I went to his rt>oin- ” 

" \nd he, being a thoioiigh g-ntlcnian, refused to dc 7 nvc von of 
sour most precious jeweb” 

'Yes But not for ^ihe reason you Hevasidiaid' 

'OI what?” 

"klis coiyscience Had he iipned me iluy: night, he would havif felt 
obligated to make an honest womah of fne And I would have let 
him f happen to love him ' 

'As I love Althei ” , 

"Pieciscly Except Ssith this diffeience You ei^joyed evctal veais 
of fulfdimcnt 1 havt never h*yl that ple'jsure— v^r is it a pleisure^” 

'It IS,” he said gi jvelv ' But not unc er these ciicumstamcs ” 



She deliberately overemphasiAd her* words: “So I’ve been spumed 
again “ 

ou certainly have. Do yon want to know why?** 

“rm sure Vd love to hear ” • 

“Because nothing would happen We*d sptnd the night weeping 
in each other^s aims/' 

“That would siill l»c better than nothing ” 

‘But not much bettei ’* He leached across the table and coveied 
her hand with his “Pcihaps n^ithei of us has icist anything ' 

“No use, 1 ogan fieing t hid^, I cai/t sa\ rt, but Pstill feel like hell 
And that's why 1 olTeitcl myscll to you Because J don’t care to go 
badw to the mansion to well, knov mg that 

Hei lips were smiling, but then uas anguish in her e>es He tried* 
to boNtei hei spirits ‘Wc rould ^Inno Mount Davidson and Irec/e 
togeihc 1 in the snow “ 

“Not \ery utractise' 

“We couKi \iat a gnnbbng hou c and lose our money “ 

“Women not a I low c ;l Viid I im a woman whet hei or not any man 
js willing to piovL 11 ' • 

‘\\c might St md out ide the mansion and sci'^nade the bridal 
couple “ • 

Slie stood up suddenlv md held out her hjjind * I ake» me home, 
viU v>u t ogin •}’ p* r>f II g X i >o’ 1 ni iboiit u>^>tove T m awciian “ 
She St irtcU vvalkine a>waKl du lobo\ a»ul he followed^ 

1 in all aid I rn iboijf * i si*irt* fixing ‘•ud 

The wedding gue*^« had gojic 1 he Professor had*been tuc k^d into 
bed, glonouslv drunk ^lolu sat •in her rotkei lo«3king at nothing, 
tr\ t » keep hei mind nlank 

Sh' md the (at*ters hid stniij.h cned up the worst ot the post 
1 C cep i lou diftmi hies In ihemoiiong the;(flccl xvould be rather appall- 
ing debris wilted Jlowei^, dead oiatscrc blossoms, cosionsolate Voscs. 

I he piosp^si of a hiid d i>\ Wfirk driief * did not displease^her 
Tn the big cfin’ier room at oss the h dl (with unexpei ted delicacy 
j^lthea h id Miggesbd ditt * n ghl be be t^ei foi^them not to use the 
same ryom m wlib h she nad N*ept vi effectively with LogaTi). 

ihejiiidf and gloom wtr^ picpaiing, ^somewhai ivkwardly, for the 
ine\ liable aitcTTiKtih ^ • 

Both veic shv Alihei because she did not wish to seem e-^ger or 
utimaidcnlv or ^\eM veiled in the i tual M^ilcolm because he 
could not cpntc ric|> himself 'of tiu df pressing thought that there were 
three peo})ie iri th^ r*>orn 

It was AlOiea wh© exentually Ic 1 the way She disappeared behind 
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a M leen, and when she emerged a ttw minutes later it was in a sheei 
nightgown. Her lovely blond hair was down over her shoulders, and 
she kept her eyes averted as she crept into the big, canopied bed and 
turned o^h her side 

Malcolm commenced to undiess, chiefly because iheie was nothing 
else for him to do He was strangely nervous and iJl at ease >ul/ili 
merit was at liand, and it had a iiightening aspect 

He tried to hark back scveial years, before Logan had intruded 
into Althea’s life, back to the days i^hen he, Malcolm, had desired 
this moment as he had desired few^ othetHhuigs feut his mind was not 
disciplined. He wondered how closely this luutme duplicated Al 
thea’s hrst night with Logan, he wondered whether his awkwardness 
might not prove a depressing contiast to Logan s sophistication \es, 
he was sure Logan would have been suave, even under such circuin 
stances. He wouldn’t have stood about like a lout, knowing what 
vws supposed to hapfien next, wanting it ind dreading it 

Malcolm disrobed slowly, trying to keep himscU under conttrjl. 
He turned out the light and slipjied into bed, lying rigidly beside 
lus wife, not touching her 

For a long lime they lay that way 1 hen because' his embarrassment 
seemed to clcnote a veitain ineptitude, he put out his left hand and 
It came to«rest on Althea’s thigh A hot flush suHused him and much 
of his leticence disappeaicd lie tin ned and swept *hcr into his aims 
Her bexly w^s him and waiin and eagti agunst Ids and he heaM hei 
saying, “Oh, Malcolm, Malcolm, M*ak\)lm 

For a few supeib minutes I ogan Berkeley was foigotten, all the 
lest oficthe woild was lorgottcn He h|Ui her Ifungiily. as thouf^h hf 
could never have cnougJi ol hei* He tc>r)k her, anJ her response 
ama/ed and delighted bird She met his [umbling advances tWith a 
diiect fren/y of passion, so that his ivslraint vanished 

And afterward they lay locked in each other's arms, and th>*jr 
world was encompassed by the founwaU^ of th^t uioin Lvtntually 
they slej^j^, and when he opened ins eyes to the moi inng Ivht Malcolm 
realized tliat Althea was still beside him, that she was his wife— now 
and forever. 


LXIX 


FRo^f iiii VI RY BFMNMNC oi his lile 4s a nmri^ied man, Malcolm • 
Douglas accjpired a sense of completion 
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•Ihe physical side of tfieir mdTrriage* gave promise ot^ becoming a 
perpetual delight. The mental side was equally interesting. 

They went walking in the clfear crisp cold of the wintry days. She 
\%as gay and briglft, and he found hiinseif laughing more than he had 
ever laughed before. In the intimacy of their room, she delighted to 
shock him, as though engaged in a calc ulated effort to draw liim out 
ol himself. He found her roguish, tantahfing, and* unexpectedly ex- 
riling. And often they lay awake until w'ell into the morning, b^ies 
warm and close against each other, talking with that utter lack of 
ie%traint which can come oitly to a man anti a woitian who are con- 
genial and who have made the most of their opportunity for physic^J[ 
satiation. 

She was enthusiastic about his plan lor a prolonged journey' 
through California to study conditions, with the idea eff eventually 
going into paxtncTship with Mathew D. (dayton and investing his 
money in land. They agieed that they’d had enough of the ComstoJ^, 
(hat continued investment in mining stocks was too risky. Now, 
land was dilferent, especially il you believed that California was 
ilestim^^d to glow into a great and prosperous State. • 

d'ogether, and sometimes in the company ot Mathew Clayton, they 
did a good deal oi stud)%ng. They planned to sj>end the balance of 
I he wint^'T in Viiginia City and then make tJheir trip West in the 
spring, in \pii!,*whtn the San Joaquin Valley was a mass oi color 
.Old lieaiJty. Kven A hue f escape from the haishness of \Jxe Comstock 
would be *1 relief. * • ^ 

Malcolm had made a slight change in his hnanciai plans. Cali- 
hiinki had split its ftock agajii, this time on a fi\e*for-oiie Imsis, so 
fh.it Malcolm’s 1,575 had grown to 7,875. James Flood stated 

that ’he had advised the split on llie ground that by multiplying the 
juiinbcT of shares the general iisablic would be given greater oppor- 
tuniiv to sh.fie in the bonanza. 'i be aigdnient was somewhat spec ious, 
hilt I he split was njade nwvectlieless, and those with money to invest 
c'vei unnytulful of the beatuigs they fad taken in the yast— com- 
tneiued to buy ;>toik in C’dlifuinia, gtiacrating a slow, healthy rise 
y iom the low Tc\5ls to wdiic^h it had deiiLciidefli alter the crash of 
janua^. * 

fjowexcr, no jdividend Jiad yet becwi declared. John Alack 4iy in- 
ioimed Malcolm that the^ uii^t not lake tli'is sicji for a year or so, 
since they weic doing consideiable expensive drifting at the lower 
l<;vels, and productidn would not be peruutied tor take its head until 
profitable results i/^eie issufed. 7 he di\ idend A^as planned on a bash 
of $2 per share jn^ead c/T tlie twiginally conceived $10, but it 
amounted to tfie same tljing because eac h shaie had noijj become five 
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Malcolm sold ^50 shai t4> ol Ins s'^ork at an excellent |>rjce. “That/ 
he ex}>latned to Viihta, ' It aves us with 5,000 shares. When they start 
then ’s-' dnidend, Tec’ll ha\e an imOmc oi $10,000 [Arr month . . 

and alieady liave more thi.n $a.ooo,ooo snug and safe in New York 
banks 

Althea said, **Js it true that there*s trouble in the Bank of Cali 
forma, darling?*** ^ • 

“1 think so Mathe\^ tells me th n Ralston has oven cached himsell 
and that when the Ophir tailed to sfnke a new bonanza the entire 
stiuctuie was weakened.*’ • 

“Isn’t John Mackay planning to open a bank ot his own?” 

“I he film, ves, not Mackav individually B 't 1 don't know ” Mai 
colm shook his head **]ohn has alw 4)s saici he is a miner, not a finan- 
cier I think I’d rather entrust ni> finaix* cs to old, established banks *’ 
She smiled radianth *‘l dec late, Maicohu J'\e got the sxuaitest 
husband Vou just know cvttythiiig* 

His gray eyes sparkled wah aunetnient ‘You re a complete fraud, 
Althea. \ou know as much about fmiruid matters as I do.” 

“Why, Malcolml Whit a unibic thing to say “ 

“It's not teinhle, it’s llatuiing 1 woiildn l ha\e you otherwise Ii 
makes us pa liners * 

**I hope you’ll neve*^ do wiih any othei pirtnerv wh^t do 
with ine^“ ^ ‘ 

He niishc^l, then laughed She w is pining bii ldiv»>iue gatne ol 
teasing him, shocking Inni^ ‘ 1 shaiiS cVei want to,’ he j^ronusid He 
seated hmiscJI *buJ drew hei dowri on his lap * Ha[>p\i'“ he asked 
“DiVinousJv ’• 

“1 ife look blight 
“Wondeiful ’’ 

“An V thing YOU wanti- \ev < hjtht»s nt'w lariiagt- m w houst , new 
jewelrv ’’ k ^ ^ 

“Sf\ goodness, no, da i ling *.\ou ve ^alif^ddy me moie that 

an) woiipin has a right to a A “• % 

Slie tmouijgcd MaJcoliii to go our to mix wnli n/en to assume his 
piopet Tok as an*impo»tant pci*rn in the tcJnimunil) He wj', 
elected to die WA^hVv’^ hih *a*»Mt'occaMonallv par*Ufi pa ted 4* 11 tl*ei) 
poUr gamt^, wliiili were pined loi f iptasruaiU^ liigh stakes He 
played a cold, shrewd,' caini) gime *uut Aot a letkless one His ieai 
of losing a eofisidciatiie amount kept him from eveif making 1^ big 
winning. • . 

Aciualls, he had nb heart lor gambling 1 o hyn,‘ it was an al surd 
nskuig of money that had been* diOicUjt to ctin^e by To men like 
Mackay anc| Fan and even Sharon, it was^still a game. Then per 
sonal fortunes weie pibng up at unsjAndable rate 
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, It was grarifying to be a member of ^he Washoe Club, it was good 
lo walk down C Street ^nd be greeted respectfully by men and women 
he did not even know. Of couvse, hb didn’t delude himself: he knew 
that tlie respect .was not* being extended to Malcolm Ddligla^ but 
to the $2,000,000 which Malcolm Douglas possessed. He was^mused 
by the fanciful rumors of his own worth. He was reputed to possess 
eight million, ten, twelve He didn^t tiouble to discount the rumors 
liecause they helped to build liis piestige, helped to give him the ira- 
|K>rtance which could nesei j^ase been his in South Carolina . . 
which could ncser^iave l)wn his, in fa(t,*anywheie except on the 
Comstock, wheic the sole inPrtSuremenL of a man was his bank ac- 
count ^ 

He was greeted respeitluJlv in the bais and at any mining office 
into whifli he happene<l to u inder People, knowing hxs intimacy 
with John Mackas, though iie\< r knowing how it had staitcd, culti- 
vated his dcquaintamc hoping to get a hftle inside irioiiaifflSn 
about the longiauge piospeits of die Pig bonanza mints 

|lis life was almost yerJect \lmosi, out not quae He wished that 
Deboiah Cortland wonla flic miasion, the Oimstock, the Wc^t, 
even He saw hei eveiy d iv ct.n.ani) at lunch and dinner, and 
often between tnnts she^macte him un< omfortable 

had a w i> ol teg, fdiner him Itoin iindtT^het long black lashes, 
is diougli she liirw ihrait him thti f veii^he did not kn*'v» He 

lecalled all loo \vvidlv rh* iiighi befoic tfie ill starred duel with 
Logan Berkeley whe*) du iisd#\i ited his room He admired her 
clear, clean brain and hei insight iiui ye\ it disturbed him She was 
like 4 mirror of his <^vn (onscfcncc, causing hii i to doubt hnuseli at 
times when his evei> conwiotis ci^fc»rr was toward estahl’shing self 
confidencr* She |Jimcii!Teci ha cgn bdoic it evei had a chance full) 
to iidlatc >Lf she was ne\ei never sarcastic 

knew tJi »t she was seeing a good ^leal of Login Uerkeley, and 
dial had an unplca^-int effect, hinj No. of »oui>e, he didn't’ caie 
what Deboiah did *Jt wa> n*o foruers? of ’us Hot he was fond of her, 
ihcv hal rtcen hieruL tlie> iTiiglu under othet cnciimsunces- 
ha^e het n a got^l c 4 ea! mou ^liaivdia*^ \nd u seiftned that even with 
lo tenuous a relationdup, L igaii w. jiesi.Tiif>.»ltl^ • 

He wonderetl what Deborah and l^ogaii lalkf 1 abouf. whijther 
they*discussod hifti and if #b, what they said khfre were times when 
Deborah's glarue said that slic was sony fot him, at iitfier tunes she 
seemed met fly anius<»d • 

*I he one thing |hat Malcofm DougKis did not^now about Deborah 
( oriland was that Ac; was sull in love with hmu 

Malvolm a^idf CicT\toii diew up pailneiship ai tides which weie on 
the classic side m iheir pieca^utions against shaip practice by either 
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partner. .They laughed a good deaf about, the various jclau&es, but 
neither offered to delete a single one ot them. 

They planned to leave tiie Colnstoik in April. It was to be a Ik 
lated.hon%ymoon, and, for Malcolm, the tifst trip l>e*d ever taken in 
which dioney would not be a constricting factor. 

He promised Althea that during then sta) in San Francisco she 
should have an otgy of shd{>ping. She was to boy the most elaborate 
wardrobe imaginable, lliey were to stay at the finest hotel/ in a lav 
ish suite. For once they would squander money tor the sheer fun ol 
spending it. * * • ^ 

^ Clayton was understanding and toletant. Nor was he worried about 
Malcolm. That young man, Clayton believeO had a head whith 
would never be anything other than level. Now that he had rid him 
self of restricting scruples, he’d make a perfect partnei: young, en 
thusiastic. canny, and steady. 

^ohn Mackay came to Malcolm one day with a very special otlci 
Henry Yenngton, general sujierinrendent of the Virginia &* Trucke- 
Railioad, who had been a guest at Malcolm'^ wedding, was ofleiing 
the use of a private car for the trip from Virginia City to San Fran 
cisco. 

A private car Somehow, that seemed an ultimate adiievemcm 
Malcolm jftreepted, tiying to conceal his delight. 

They planned an<f prepared lor the trip 

And one week before they weie to leave, Althc^f told Malcolm*ihdi 
she was pregnant. Yes, she^was sure. Sine had suspected it for .some 
lime, and had wuited until there was no possibility of mistake. 

He fathered hei in his aims and hetd her clcise A child, his t^hild 
A son, perhaps. Fulfillment. \ r 

It was indeed a cause for rejoicing. It meant even rnoic to Miilcohn 
than the private car. 


LX-X 


The crowd at the Virginia 8c TiutKce station buzzed with tonjec 
ture as the Douglas paity walked to the lower end of the passengei 
platform and boarded the piivate tar. • , 

Malcolm tried to Ibok impassive, as though sqch luxury were the 
most natural thing m the woijd. f le prc\ended<th|it he had not heaid , 
a stranger 2^sk, “Who is that?” and someone else answer “ Fhat’s 
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Mrilcolm Douglas He f ifnc here broKt a few yekis agaaiici cleaned 
up uuflioiis ^ 

Lverything was pcilcc^ ior'^ihis moment of lus Henry 

Yermgton himself was present to see ‘that e\ery thing possible had 
been done loi the comfort of Mr and Mrs Malcolm Doug^ and 
ihtir guest Mathew D Clavton Present; too, were John W Mackay 
iiid Mr and Mrs James G Fair Dan De^Quille was theie, l>emoan- 
ing the fact that heVi l>ecomc^a societv reporter in behalf ol his for- 
int r to worker in ibe field of ]ouinalism, ind actually bursting with 
unselfish pride over Malcolni s icknowledgfd proinincnte 

Professor ( annuh lel was heie, there and everywhere, pudgy and 
important and striving to impress eveiybod> with the fact that he 
was the lather in 1 «w of tins biiiliant \oiing man Mom was present/ 
ti>o, pluid as usual, vet ofldlv impiesjed bv such inagriihccnce 
Vt hei Inst glimpse of ihc inunoi ol the private c ir, \it|}jea 
i tasped her h nuls la tc st i^v Ido dec Inc, Malcolm/* she c \t lainied, 
ir*s jiist about the most beautiful thing I ever saw in my whole 
life/* ind lit Minled artel '^hiugged is though to tell her that ii was a 
UK ic beginning • 

The real end of the c n W4s furnished like the living room ol a 
small home ihtre were lie tvy lonilomblt plush chairs, shiny brass 
fiiTBhing ^^Mite wgoi'ivoik I here w is a tabk winch wa? piled high 
with going iw IV gifts camh met hint nid b xfks and del icac its from 
ilu better stores v?ii C Mreet lhti< was in astonishingly eo/y bed 
I «>oni for Mr md Mr » Douyi is, and a smellier rex>iii lor Mathew Clay- 
ion I here wis an obseejuious snw nd vsho stooek giiranng in the 
fMssSgewav, eager to aiitu ipa^c the slighusi wish ol Mr keihigtun’s 

g\U SIS % 

ri>^ gU lining loieimotive which was te> liaul the train backed into 
It with a bump Mom kissed Ab^ea and Malcolm then took the Pro 
Xtssoi s hainl and J/*d him tp tfit plattfirm before he tould raid the 
well stocked liquor eabiVi^t * Yenngiwn and Mackav, the Fairs and 
Dan De Qfnlle, ^all shook hinds ^itb the travelers, and followed 
Mom and t^jc JVoftssur outride ^ 

• Malvolm and Althea and \/a*the v^C 1 i^ton ppened the door and 
stitioni&d themselves on the obser\>iion pTafloAi I he others had 
gitWered ]ust b<ilow thtna and nc>w flitre was a lastmiTiute clatter 
ol advice, remindei, and goxinitmed rhaffmg 

Up ahead ft station porter was rolling a hrnd tnnk toward the 
iMggage car the oicfinary jrassengers who weie to make the journey 
in the coaches ifrcwdeel to the windows tire engineer and firemen 
poked their^hcads«oiTt of the cab te* see that evefMhing was in order, 
and the c onductor^stMUied impoitanth 



for a last minute inspection <fnd also to iihpress the (^erieral supeiin 
tendcnt with his own efficiency., 

Mal((]Jm wore a fixed, pleasant smile. .He answered casual ques 
tions directed at him from tKe platform, but lie was thinking of him 
self, it what he had accomplished in six and a half >eais, of the 
mannei of his coming and of the manner of his leaving 

For the hi st time in his fife he was exj^enencing a sensation of uttei 
contentment I his was it Beyond tjiis there could be no rnomeru 
holding more of tiiumph of satisiartioii, ol ac4oniplishment 

Fiom the obscnation plationii lie could see the toweling bulk 
•rf Mount Davidson, already casting its earlv afternoon shadow 
across the length ^nd breadth of \ iiginia City All about him were 
the mines, the mills, the dumps, the hoi'iting works He heard, as 
though for the fust time, the throb of engines, the shrill scream of 
v^istles at the hoisting woiks, the braving of the Washoe canaries, 
the hoarse, good iiaruied nhaldrv of the miners 

Above the station stretched the f>usiue*'S ind residential sections of 
the city, aowdecl, congested, humming witK activity. He could see 
the l.ower Town with its less pretentious edifices, and far off he 
glimpsed the hills and the mountajns and the ravines whicli gave lo 
the Comstock its ugliness, its grniidcui, aiiH its regal isolaticm 
His mind w'ent lufck to ihu afternoon of fat‘*^su wlien « 

wagon tram had paused at the top of the pass anil he had seeij Vii 
ginia City for the first time He ha^d iiuignihcaiu then, an in 
consequential performer m an imonsecyuential niediiine diow, a Ik 
wildcred and cAibitteied voung iiim^who was entering into s otw 
world,*a new wav of life, unsure o’ hisr apabilities, uncertain orwfiai 
the future might hold , * 

No one had known him then no one had asked who he was, noi 
had anyone cared He had come to the C’omstock as a, pooily paiti 
perfprmei because he could* not affoui to como any other way Hr 
had remained for more tlian *rtx yeals, 4^^(i he wa'i leaving now as t 
man of importance It wa^ a far erv from the banging, c5«Mking, i an 
vas covered wagon^to the sup^ r lative Juxury ot^a^pru'Jte railroad 
car. 

He reniemberecTthe hnal stirg<*s ot the p'orney into Virginia Cm 
whch he and Althea iiad sat An ]aule;,cai]Y^ stools ki the hack cV the 
wagon, young, optimistic, aiad uncertain, and he recalled Altheas 
remark “It's all wrong, Malcolm We can only look backward. Wc 
ought to be Icxiking ahead.” . • 

Well, he could look backwaid now,^and with pride The young 
man who had entered Virginia City with a f5w» silvei. coins in his 
pocket was leaving with t» 2 ,ooo,ooo safely tracked away in conserva 



live Eastern hanks, and with a si/kble stake in a bonanza mine; the 
young man whose whole pattern o£ living had been disrupted by 
civil war had lewoven the £abrie of fiis life so that he controlled his 
own future. . 

He had been soft theri—not physically, but emotionally— fflyidi- 
capped by the delicate niceties of iigat and wiong^ honor ana dis^ 
honor. 

1 hat had changed. Not swiftly. Just a little at a tiiy. He had de 
veloped a new and stern philosophy based on the thefciy ol the sui 
vival of the fittest. The only'erroi one might comirtit'on the Com- 
MIX k was to fail, and he hacl not failed 

Lobking back on it, Iioin hts eminence as guest of honor m a pii- 
\ate car, as a man ol wTalth and iinpoitanie, he could see the pat- 
tern, the slow but inevitable piogiess in ihe chosen (biectfon the ac- 
(juisjtion of those sterner quaiuie*' .vlnr h t>ne inn'll possess in oiOer ^ 
succeed, the willingness to roin})ionii'»e ttliualiy until, g aiinally, 
ethics appealed to be merely an exc u »e lor the laibnc >f men ol lesser 
calibei 

1 he ‘‘ix years which had cdapsid snue that jolting wagon journey 
across the Sierras to this fabulous land had tt^ken a steady trend, a 
defmiie nKnenieiit townditfiis hour ol niiim])h 

b^elem cpLo l hul had plaved i Mrong pait hut Malcrtlm knew 
(liai it hailn t beenSillliK k It natitri Ixtn lucl tbit he had lem.oiu^d 
to fight his battle irginia < i*> altei V became a)^paii^nt that he 
uas pot to lectue whit he thc^f idnceued he hi^ rightful share of 
the Rattlesnake iijmkS i!tn he had lo^t the girl he lo\^*d 

It liadnh been huk*^lMt he It id possr^s^ecl the courige and a^^ility 
to save the life ol [olin W . ^lac k iy*a!id thus perhaps cliange the his- 
loiv of Jlfie C omstoLk as well as his personal Itistoiv It hadn’t been 
Uu k that he had tsumated coirt^ bly the shicwdness ot Mathew Clay- 
ton, or th«^t hfr had posse'-sed ^he couidgtf to hold on to his bonanza 
jhaiesfii the eailv d^ys ofxhe st^ick ficn/v whei; it had seemed that 
thc\ could gj> no higher, k hadn’t iy been luck ihal^he had 

v)!d not tjuite at jfic peak ol \c marke out very near to the peak— 
^iivj that he bad resisted the i Tfij iHtio. to esi tfthers had ened by 
reuivesii^ in (oiAstock share' untu^ne of^ilf!? IftieMtable crashed 
should wiT>c him out ^ 

it Iiad not becn^iuk ibatfhe ifcd hadjlhe fotluudi to continue as 
pan of the fauidv ui w’hich the gul he loved was the vnte of a man 
he hated, it had theieArrc not been luck u <ii he was on fund when 
that man’s lortuiitjs ^ad reathed low ebb. * 

* It was an odd thipgr this c/iiutjrtfon.of luck. Every man had it: 
good lueJt antf bad '>he Y^akling perniitred ill luck to jyreck him; 



the strong i^an accepted ilie bad bfeaks and waited patiently for the 
good ones, having the keenness to recognize them when they came, 
and to exploit them to the hillest. ' 

So mfirh had happened to Malcolm in* so small a v/brld. He had 
knoi^ his own measure of heatibreak; he had made strange friends. 
He had undertaken the n^w piofessioii oi journalism and had ac- 
quitted himself i^^ell. He had fought injustice* with the most effective 
weapons and j^hereby had saved the lile of Manny Hirsch, who was 
now probably 'playing banjo with some tiavelyig show— but with a 
wife who adored him. 

Malcolm did not teaii/e that the others had returned to the 
warmth of the car, leaving him alone on the platform. He did not 
hear the rising wrath oi the wind, the heginiling of the last Washoe 
zephyr he tvas to experience for some time. lie did not feel the cold 
l^cause he was glowing with inner warmth. 

He had worked, he had hern patient, hr had been as ruthless as 
the Comstock demanded. He had fitted himself into a world where 
only the hardy could survive . . and he Jiad triumphed. 

‘ He had money and position and inHueiitial friends; he had a 
bright future, he had a wife who seemed to be more lovely and more 
desirable each day; and he was soon to he i-hc lather of her child. He 
had fought die world on its ov\ii terms, and he had^won. 

Three sharp blast* sounded fioni the loconroti^e. The conclmtoi 
bellowed aij inii>enoiis, \aaaall ahooooooojrcK” and the trjfm be 
gan to move, slowlv, slow^W . . oVi, slowl) 

Malcolm raided his eyes for a last cjuicK look at the city hr had 
conquered. It i^as then that he s^w t|ieiTi * • 

They were standing under the tram s/ied near tlie fFeighl ware 
house. They weie looking straight at him ^ 

I-ogan Berkeley was dressed in hi^ cusioniatv rough nimer's ga.ib, 
yet it sat gracefully on install, lean liguie Ksen at Vhat disian<^c, 
Malcolm could see the little smile lunoatk the stuall black nn tadic 
the sabq( cut along the hue ol tiic jaw. I le could see the^ase and con 
iidence of a man wlio had nevei coui|^>romise(l, w^io had aLce{>U‘(i 
succession of mislAitunc** with iirdountahle griciousness, who l^tl, 
tllaken pride in heUi^a 1^ealth\’]nlneow^er and who took eq^Ml juuU 
at being ja assistant ioi email of aiiothc'i^ man's mine. He saw j man 
who had lost the esta(*e to wltuh he Kad lA*en born and also the estate* 
he had eained— *nid yet who seemed to be at peace wuh liimself if ioi 
no other reason tiian that he had not betrayeef Ins hciitage. , 
And the gnl with*hini. Deborah Corfland. lj;ie*tiain was moving, 
but Malcolm’s eyes seemed fco efraw b^r to hifii,,so that her face was 
no longer cl^staiu, but close and intimate apd r(!al. 



Malcolm ^xi^erieticed a sense* of shpck. In that instant he saw 
dearly, and. understood too well. He was moving aw&y from the 
woman he might truly have loved, #hq might truly have loved him. 
He had heen^cariaed aw^ay by an obsession which had dis;f Md his 
perspective so that revenge had appeared to be the only tliing^orth 
while, an obsession which had culminated in his mamriage to Al^ea— 
not because she was Althea, not because %lie was the girl wjth whom 
he had once fancied himself in love~bui because sheihad belonged 
to Logan Berkeley. 

The train rounddli a curye, and Malcolm's last .vww of Virginia 
City was not of the narrow, rutty streets or of the mines and mills. 
but<of the man who might have i>een his Irieiid and was not, of thf 
w^’oman who might have been his wife and now never could be. 


He opened the door and entered the luxurious lounge of the pri- 
vate car. Althea and Mathew Clayton were seated side by side. No 
question that Althea was enjoying herself. Her eyes were ^parkliiJ!g, 
her laughter was spontaneous, and there seemed little doubt that she 
wGULild fit readily into t|iis new way of liie. 

Malcolm seated himsell opposite and shook his head smilingly at 
their invitation to join in the conversation. He settled into the 
luxurious upholstery of the movable cliair in the piivate car, still 
iiiiihgg difficult to accustom himself to such extraordinary 
giandeur. 

3'he sun had drgpped behind the towering peaks of the Washoe 
Range, and^he land was in shadow. A chill crept down the moun- 
tainside and^emed to }>en4rate the cloSed windows of the car. Al- 
thea ^nd Clavon dick not app«ar to be aware of it; i^thea's eyfs were 
sparkling, aao Clayton seemed vastly amused by wliatever it was 
she lyasTsaying. 

Mafiolm was vaguely disturbed- not by anything tangible, but by 
someth^Ig that welled within i:«m and cast a shadow acros$ the path 
t^iat {^etched ahead. It w^s^ague and formless, and he was annoyed 
because the^ reason for his^Liupt gfooH of depression was not ap- 
parent to Him. 


He had lost4iis<ense of -djso^ute achicyemeng, of complete satis- 
faction^JbVhereasp just a few mini4U^f>re\ig|ii4y»^e had felt that be 
held ii^he palm of his hand everything he had ever ^aiicec^ hh 


sensfc of contentrffent hacl/^anifhed, leaving a, h<'l lowness. 


He had. been 'certain of himself, certain of his triumph, proud ol 
his accomplislimentiand of his new po.'* ion injife. Then he had 


caught a brief gfii^se of Deborah Coiiland^aiul Logan Berkeley 
and his fe'eling of exgltatioYvhad faded. , 

He was aTinoyed»wdth himsell. He rcsenied anything which de 
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tracted from the peifettion of ^ihe mpfheni» anything which ini 
planted the faintest vestige of doubt Hadn't he done everything he 
had hoped to do** He was po fonge^ the callow yorng man who had 
uncertainly into a«stiange land' He was a person of impor- 
tanlf^, a man who was pointed out by stt augers as someone worth 
no ;cirig» he v/iis married to the girl he had always wanted to many, 
and he had acc^iiired «ri( the wealth and position which once had 
belonged Logan Berkeley 

But he w2t|'n*t happy Somethin|j was lacking He felt that Debo 
rah's eyes w^rc peering in at him frcrm tiie l>leak and rugged coun- 
tryside. questioning, probing, coinpclhng him to question himself, 
to understand this new and troublesome the ught which alreaay had 
dulled the edge of his sell saiisfaction 

Happyv^ Ot course he was happy Wha» rnoie could he ask of life? 
Nothing was lacking -nothing He glanced across tlie aisle at his wife. 
Voung and lovely and gay and practicil He thought v ith pride of 
her pregnancy, of the fact that befoie ^ong— perhaps before they le 
turned to the C'oinstock -she would he themiother of his child. 

But the glimpse of Iitboiah and Ia>gan on the station platfoim 
had done things to him, disturbing ihings, unfair things L\cn 
though they had long since pa>s<d liouitview, the t stuure became 
greater than all the jneumums whi U closed in ahov^ the tra^e , uieir 
eyes followed hnuithrougn rhe isviius as tlioiit,h peenug into his 
soul, then personalities cnvelootd liiiri lo the [ >int of sufhv^ti ,n 
He felt angei and teseptihciu should they fo’'ow hiinr VVh> 

should they intiude so iiisistcnilv or his dioughtsi tanushing rlie 
bril4sLnce ot l^is acliievenienv f)auiVi it* DidVi t the> realize - aIio he 
was, what he had accomplished ^ 

Wealth, position, a voung anc* pretiv wik. ii tends powei it all 
added up to pejfection. yei as ol thw inoiueni it was not pc ritet ' I’m 
in bonanza," he told hiinst^l ovci and ovei again as thoug'h by icpt 
tition he could convince hirnseii , , « » 

Ves, he was m bonanza Bo^tar/i was the att onim i^t of ill mate 
rial ainbiiions I hat was bis boiimza I hat w i s why Ji ird, sound 
inexorable logic / >ld him that h^ was iiapjw. and yet did not con* 
.Vince him Bec^l*^ -f -’^d Cr/intrially he fated die fact v, ith grim 
coyrage rhe was not h’ppy* his heatl ignored the instruction oi his 
head that he should ne content ' 

With some bewddeinient he acknowledged that Jus peisonal tri 
iimph fell short of bonanza Ife wa> leminded of the pyiites deep lu 
the bonanza mines,* rhe metal that you believed was gold until you 
learned that ii wa«i not gold^^th^i ii wus without value . 

Could It be possdile tliat his triumph was to prove less than ade 
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qu^te? Could it be that fn his r^ntless pursuit c^ls^rtaii^ material 
ends lie had •by-passed the real l^nanzal^ 

^alcdlm Ooiiyglas dared not evadtf the personal ^ue. He ^It %at 
he must understand himsdlf, must hndVn answer to the dl. ^^^nt 
which suffused him and made a sham of what he had until uu hour 
d^o regarded as complete fulfillment. 

What he had achie\%d was neatly catalogued. Ta defintg^dKat he 
had lost in^e process was not so simple. But once he {(mUdedged 
that there nhd been a loss, the jficture became clearer. 

He had lost a frieifd. He had lost a woman who Bi%ht well have 
meant more to him than Althea e\er could. 

And he had, somewhere along the w'ay, lost himself. 

“Materially, Tm in bonanza," he told himself bitterly. "Spiritually 
.iiid emotionally. I'm in borrasca." 

He felt that the acknowledgment was shameful, but he knew it 
v^ ’ds lioziest. He knew, tcx). that the certainty that he had squandered 
j vital pait of himself in hi^ quest for success, that he had mistaken 
»he*suiface for the sub.‘-tance. was something fiom which he would 
never escape. Yet he told himself fiercely that he must escape. 1 here 
must be, he fell, a compensation somewhere. 

He needed something clmg to. something to alleviate his new 
bimmj^ess. Althea was not, and ne\ei could be, I)cl>orah. But Althea 
^as 2«is andTlfflf>iiih tVas not 

( jayton could ne\er give him what I,ogan could have given. Yet 
he had electf^lo hnk Ids lutufe«vith thaj of the thin, Sry, shrewd 
liiile man whek^ counsel hadrlcen of sucli same. 

The^whistlefcf the kKoinotive sounded niouinlully, echoing^hack 
from the nioqfft.ains. The traiif rolled and rattled and clanked as it 
giounii On and on toward a ‘luturc^whic b suddenly and disturbingly 
iiad iK'^ome less brilliant, less pcijfert . 

He loojpinl at Althea again. She caught*hi» glance aird flashed him 
a quiej^^arm smile. 

Before long, he ^fllccted, flie lAOuy lx*ar his child. He shook off' 
the mood of Bepression which had l;ecn horn of his self analysis, and 
his thoughts pn^tJeck again i* fo t^c future. 

and jirohahly, ai duerf^,^fsr^ children. Well, 

would have something to give to his ebildr:|ir and to ihi^ children 
that they would soTTTe day l^lve. fie would l^c|ueath to them wealth 
and position and all the pride that wcnt*wtin it. 

He leaned bac\ in hi* chair and closed his eyes, ei^sing the memory 
of Deboiah and of Logan, thinking of the gcnenifions to come after 
him. 

His children amd%is graiulchildren would tind themselves in an 



enviable posit* n\ ^Ihey vwould know fioin vvlviin thety wealtti ami 
rH}^^€r stemmed. Ihey would listen to tales of then father, their 
grand f'^’Sher, stories which would assume greater lustre and gab 
laniiL,* ah each telling, stones of ho v he had gone to Jie Comstock 
Witl^^ cheap theatucai troupe^ possessing nothing but courage and 
unquenchable ambition, of how he had left there six years latei a 
man ohwfalth and iniporcance 

'Fhaf^was uh j* sort of thing ciiildren would repeat with pride. The) 
wotrld l>e rearoi in luxury, but they would know that he had created 
that luxury. 4 he very wliumbleness of*' his origin would make his 
achievement more spec tacular as the years went by. He would become 
a legendary figure in the minds of generation* yet unborn. 

The warmth commenced to course again through Malcolm's bods 
As many days as he remained in borrasca now, just that many days*- 
that many years and peihaps decades—he would be in bopan/a 
Tnosc who came after him would gloiy in their heritage. 

He nodded imperceptibly, not knowing that he did so He h«t<i 
faced himself fairly and with courage He leali/ed for the first t*nic 
the full measure of what he had earned, and it was no less pleasant 
because he sensed that if was the only true inward satisfaction he 
would ever know „ 

It could be expiessed simply, but simplicity could not Icsjr ii** 
magnitude « 

He, Malcolm Douglas, son of an overseei, had rarned the 
of becoming an ancestor 





